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JEWELRY AND BRONZE FRAGMENTS IN THE 
LOEB COLLECTION! 


THE objects here illustrated? and discussed were purchased 
in 1904 in the Roman market by James Loeb, Esq., who has 
courteously permitted me to publish an account of them. They 
were said to have been found the same year near the site of 
the Etruscan Ferentinum in a tomba a camera which had been 
opened by peasants. 

In the following list the arrangement is based on the material 
employed. 

BRONZE 


1 (Figs. 1 and 2). Handle. Preservation good. Patina 
dark green, thin but smooth, except for occasional flecks of 
oxidation. Height, as bent, 0.093 m. Cast solid. 

A nude male figure supported by its arms and legs which are 
bent backward. The feet were attached to a slightly curved 
surface, the hands are flat on the under side.* The front of 
the body is modelled after the conventional archaic manner, 
which, however, was not quite accurately applied, as is shown 
by the fact that the punched circle* indicating the navel is 
placed about midway between the pubes and the axis of the 
nipples, in the centre of the quadripartite rectangle instead of 
at its lower edge. The chest is rather full, with a marked 
depression extending from between the nipples toward the 


1 Herbert Fletcher De Cou was murdered by Arabs at Cyrene, March 11, 1911. 
A sketch of his life will appear in the Bulletin. As an archaeologist, he was 
distinguished for wide reading, great learning, and unusual care in details. 
These qualities are exhibited in this article, the last he is known to have written 
—H.N.F. 

2 From photographs kindly furnished by Mr. Loeb. 

3 Holes for attachment, one in left foot and in either hand. 

* Diameter, 0.0013 m. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XV (1911), No. 2. 
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throat. In the centre of the plain, flat, not quite smoothly fin- 

ished back there is a shallow drilled hole. The legs, which are 
not well shown in the photographs, 
are in the main correctly fashioned. 
Noticeable details are the carefully 
indicated kneecaps and the sharp shins. 
Ankles, however, appear only on the 
outside, and the toes are not separated, 
but are distinguished by long, heavy 
lines. ‘The armsare less well modelled 
than the legs, but an attempt is made 
to indicate the muscles on the front 
of the upper arm, especially in the left 
arm, where the shifting toward the 
shoulder is not badly shown. The 

Ficure 1.— Broxze Ficurt hands are scarcely modelled. Shallow 

Mr. Loes’s CoLvection. 
lines on the upper side serve to mark 

off the fingers. There are no thumbs. The head is rectangular 

in side section; the face tapers to a rather narrow chin. A 

slight fullness represents the eyebrows. 

The large, elongated eyes, which are set 

horizontally in wide, but somewhat shal- 

low sockets, are without indication of iris 

or pupil. Slight ridges above and below 

mark the eyelids, which show at their 

inner corners some attempt to represent 

the tear-ducts. At the outer corners the 

lids meet and do not overlap. The thin, 

straight nose forms with the forehead a 

nearly continuous line. Some care and 

skill are evident in the modelling of the 

mouth, which is straight, with thin lips, 

the line of the upper lip coming near to a 

compound curve. The cheek bones are 

high, but are not prominent. There are 

only slight indications of ears. The hair, 

which, owing to the entire absence of finer 

Figure 2, — Bronze Fie- 
detail, resembles a closely fitting cap, rises Mn. Lorn’s 
sharply from the forehead where it is  Coxxxcrion. 
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slightly undercut. It runs back horizontally in the axis of the 
outer corners of the eyes and disappears in the neck, from 
which it is not distinguished.! 

This handle was attached to the cover of a bronze vase, e.g. 
cista or pyxis, as in the cista published by Garrucci, Mon. dell’ 
Inst. V1, pl. 39, and a small unnumbered cista in the Museo 
Kircheriano, and not to the side of a vase, e.g. crater, oenochoe, 
as in the crater, Mus. Greg. (ed. A), I, pl. 56, no. 3. So also 
Milani, Studi e Materiali, I, p. 128, on no. 53.? 

The attitude of the figure is taken from an athletic exercise, 
and similar figures have been interpreted as professional tum- 
blers (saltator, saltatrix®). This is probably correct, although 
the statuette offers no particular indication of such intent.* 

The details of this figurine have been described with some 
fullness because of the belief that the workmanship, particu- 
larly in the head, is decidedly above the level of ordinary 
handicraft. It could scarcely be expected that they would 
enable its affiliations, still less the place of manufacture, to be 
determined within narrow limits —a difficult task even in the 
case of archaic statuettes found in Greece. It may, however, 


be said that the figurine, as a whole, suggests Greek influence. 
The head with its hair and eyes calls to mind a bronze statuette 
from the Acropolis,® and, in the not unpleasing dryness of the 
face, an “ Apollo” from the Ptoén? and the figures of the west 
pediment at Aegina. The lack of detail in the treatment of 
the hair is, to be sure, more after the manner of a figure from 
Capua,® but considering the practical purpose to be served, this 


1 Height of head, about 0.018 m. Chin to tip of nose, 0.005 m. Tip of nose 
to root of nose, 0.0045 m. Root of nose to hair, 0.0045 m. Height of hair 
above centre of forehead, about 0.0012 m., elsewhere less. 

2 Figurine of similar shape, with eyelet for suspension, apparently not used 
as a handle, from Vetulonia, Notizie degli Scavi, 1898, pp. 102 f., Fig. 14 
(Falchi). 

8 Cf. Micali, L’ Italia avanti il dom. dei Rom. (ed. of 1821), pl. 56, no. 4, also 
in the Museo Kircher., and Milani, Joc. cit. 

* Cf. the figures from a tomb at Beni Hassan, Arch. Survey of Egypt, UL, 
plates 4 and 13. 

5 Cf. B.C. H. XXIV, p. 462 (Homolle), XX, p. 604 (Perdrizet). 

6 B.C.H. XVIII, pp. 44 ff., pls. 5, 6 (de Ridder). 

1 B.C.H. X, pp. 66 ff., pl. 4 (Holleaux). 

8 Mon. dell’ Inst. XI, pl. 6, no. 4 (von Duhn). 


{ 
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need not cause surprise. The torso also suggests Greek work, 
at least at first sight, especially in the schematic treatment of 
the muscles of chest and abdomen. But here there is a differ- 
ence of some importance, the fact that in early Greek statuettes 
the navel is usually placed lower down, whether the quadripar- 
tite scheme be employed (in which case it belongs, of course, 
on the lower line), or not. The contrast between this inaccu- 
racy and the careful treatment of the head, as well as the awk- 
wardness of the arms and the neglect of the extremities, would 
appear less strange in work produced in Greek or Etruscan 
Italy than in the art of Greece itself. It seems to me that it 
would be hazardous to attempt a more definite attribution, or to 
try to distinguish between possible Greek and Etruscan elements. 

Without more definite knowledge as to the place of manu- 
facture it is impossible to be precise about the date. If the 
figure was made by Greeks living in Italy,? the end of the sixth 
century B.C. would seem to be indicated by the fact that slightly 
less advanced statuettes have been found in Campanian graves 
along with black-figured and occasional severe red-figured 
yases.2 If it is an Etruscan product, it might well be some- 
what later, but in any case there is a considerable gap between 
it and the figure mentioned by Milani, loc. cit., and ascribed by 
him to the second half of the third century B.c. To this period 
the handle on the cista described by Garrucci, loc. cit., would 
also probably belong.* The three examples in the Museo Kir- 


1 The navel is placed exceptionally high in the bronze statuette of a rider, de 
Ridder, Cat. des Bronzes de la Soc. Arch. no. 860, pl. 2, on the armor-clad fig- 
ure, Julius, Ath. Mitt. II, p. 17, pl. 1, no. 2, in the figure from Dodona, Cara- 
panos, pl. 12, no. 4, and, apparently, in the figure of a discobolus from South 
Italy, Jb. Arch. I. XIX, Arch. Anz. p. 36. 

2 This is my personal impression. 

8 Cf. von Duhn, Annali, 1879, p. 153, Mon. dell’ Inst. XI, pl. 6, nos. 2¢ and 
8¢, and Furtwangler, Sammlung Saburoff, text to pl. 149, no. 2. The figure on 
an urn from Suessula, von Duhn, Rim. Mitt. Il, pp. 238 ff., is probably some- 
what later, perhaps from the beginning of the fifth century, or—if one were to 
trust to the style of the illustration rather than to tke other contents of the 
grave — appreciably later. 

* The considerable difference between this later Etruscan work and the tech- 
nique of the bronze of the Loeb collection may be observed in two handles in the 
Munich Antiquarium (Room IV, case 25, nos. 1 and 1068, Furtwingler, Be- 
schreibung, pp. 43 f.) formed by similarly bent female figures conventionally 
modelled after the free style, one (1068) better than the cther. 
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cheriano may be somewhat earlier than these. A similar figure 
occurs on the handle of a cista from the cemetery De Luca at 
Bologna.! To judge from the objects (vast dipinti and a rhyton) 
discovered with it, as well as from other finds in that portion 
of the necropolis, the cista would belong to about the middle of 
the fifth century. 
In the case of 
Attic vases some 
allowance must, of 
course, be made 
for delay in trans- 
port and possible 


pre-sepulchral use.” 


2 (Figs. 3, 4,5). 

Three feet of a 

curved or circular 

object, probably a 

cista. Preserva- 

tion good, except 

that a piece is 

gone from the left 

serpent-leg of 6. 

Dark green pa- 

tina, somewhat 

damaged. Height, 

0.085-0.087 m. 

Cast solid. Figure 3-—Bronze Surrort 1x Mr. Loes’s 
Winged male COLLECTION. 

figures resting on hawk’s wings which grow out of lion’s feet. 
a (Fig. 3). The nearly plain body thickens slightly at the 

shoulders, and more in the lower part where there are a few 

scales. The back has no modelling but is smoothed for attach- 

ment. The heads of the scale-covered serpents have the eyes 

indicated. Their beards are complete and did not join the 

volutes beneath. The arms are clumsy and there are no details 

of fingers. On the wings the feathers are indicated by lines 


1 Zannoni, Certosa, p. 316, pl. 80, Fig. 6. The illustration does not show the 
style. 
Cf. Karo, Bull. di Pal. Ital. XXIV, pp. 146 f., and references there cited. 
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incised in the model. The face is wide, with full under-lip, 
heavy mustache, and a beard which runs up the sides of the 
head. The eye-cavity is wide and shallow. The pupils are 
indicated by means of a depression in the right eye and a slit 
in the other, but it may be doubted whether these marks were 
part of the original 
design. From the 
thick, closely lying 
hair, which resem- 
bles a cap, grow 


pointed ears. The 


feathers of the con- 
ventional hawk’s 
wings were en- 
graved before cast- 
ing. Above the 
centre, is a_ hole 
(diameter, 0.004 m.) 
for attachment. 
The lion’s feet have 
four toes. Beneath, 
there is a lump of 
metal, not visible 
in the photograph. 
From the back of 
the figure, opposite 
the lower edge of 
the hawk’s wings, 
projects a short, flat, horizontal extension on which the cista 
rested. 

6 (Fig. 4). Similar to the preceding figure, except for slight 
and unimportant details. The body shows a little more model- 
ling — practically only a cross above the navel. From the heads 
of the serpents hang heavy beards, one of which joins the volute 
beneath; the other is complete as it is. The scales stop at the 
groin. There is a more superficial treatment of the feathers. 
The face is of the same type as in a, but the mustache is 
less prominent and the expression about the mouth is 
different. 


Figure 4.— Bronze Support 1x Mr. Lors’s 
COLLECTION. 


/ 
‘ 
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e (Fig. 5). Similar. The upper part of the body has more 
modelling than that of 6. In addition to the quadripartite 
scheme there is a separate horizontal line above. The fingers, 
of which the left 
hand of 6 shows some 
traces, are here 
roughly indicated. 

In style these cista- 
feet are considerably 
earlier than the feet 
of the so-called Prae- 
nestine cistae, but 
somewhat resemble 
those of a cista! with 
double pail-handles 
from the Certosa 
cemetery at Bologna,? 
which was found 
along with red-fig- 
ured vases of severe 
style. 

What personage 
. the figures are sup- 
posed to represent is 
uncertain, the more 
so as the place of manufacture is unknown, but the type 
resembles that of the winged serpent-footed divinities in 
archaic Greek art, Typhon, Boreas, or whatever their names 
may have been,® which was adapted by the Etruscans 
to illustrate their own daemonology, now almost anony- 
mous. 

The hawk’s wings, on which the figures rest, are also found 


Ficgure 5.— Bronze Support 1n Mr. LOEsB’s 
COLLECTION. 


1 On the terminology, cf. Ghirardini, Mon. Ant. Lincei, II, 191 f. 

2 Zannoni, Certosa, pp. 313 ff., pl. 80, no. 1. 

8 Cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, I, p. 163, n. 1, and references there given ; 
also C. H. Smith, J.H.S. XIII, pp. 108 ff., H. Stuart-Jones, J.H.S. XIV, pp. 
74 ff., Rapp in Roscher’s Lexikon, I, 805. 

* Cf. Miiller-Deecke, Die Etrusker, I, p. 111, note 93°; Dennis, Cities and 
Cemeteries, I, p. 329, n. 1. 
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on some cista-legs from Bologna.! They are doubtless ulti- 
mately derived from the common Egyptian motive.? 

As was said above, the location of the factory from which 
these objects come is uncertain. The rather careless technique 
is common to many applied figures of archaic style, both Greek 
and Etruscan. The short, thick bodies may remind one of 
statuettes found in Chalcis or Boeotia,’ or attributed to Chal- 
cidian or East-Ionic influence ;* the heads resemble those of the 
Sileni or bearded satyrs® from both Greece and Etruria.6 The 
figures as a whole, however, while undoubtedly derived from a 
Greek type and, considering the individuality of expression and 
a certain freshness of technique, together with the rough but 
fairly good archaic modelling of c, probably the work of a 
Greek craftsman, appear to me to be in a general way under 
Etruscan influence and made for the Etruscan market. The 
closest analogies seem to come from Etruria,’ or at any rate 
from Italy,’ and the frequency with which similar types, more 
or less altered and conventionalized, occur on Etruscan paterae 
and mirrors® points in the same direction. The same may be 
said of the combination of the figures with the hawk’s wings, 


and perhaps even of the cista-leg in general, at least in this 


form.” 


1 E.g. the cista above mentioned, p. 137, n. 2, and others, Zannoni, op. cit. 
pl. 80, nos. 6 and 8, all of about the same period. 

2 But cf. also for outspread wings in Chaldaea, the silver vase from Sirpourla, 
Mon. Piot, Ul, pp. 5 ff., pl. 1 (Heuzey). On some intermediate forms, Holleaux, 
B.C.H. XII, pp. 380 ff. 

8 Koehler, Ath. Mitt. I, pp. 97 ff., pl. 5 (ef. de Ridder, B.C.H. XX, p. 420, 
n. 1); Holleaux, B.C.H. XI, pp. 354 ff., pl. 10. 

4 E.g. de Ridder, B.C.H. XX, pp. 401 ff. ; Savignoni, Mon. Ant. Lincei, VU, 
pp. 277 ff. Cf. Brunn, Kleine Schriften, II, pp. 189 f. 

5 For the terminology, see Furtwangler, Annali, 1877, pp. 225 ff. 

6 E.g. Bather, J.H.S. XIII, p. 237, Fig. 5, from the Acropolis ; Braun, Annali, 
1842, pp. 62 ff., Mon. dell’ Inst. II, pl. 48, tripod from Vulci; C. Lenormant, 
Annali, 1834, pp. 243 ff., Mon. dell’ Inst. Il, pl. 7, necklace, also from Vulci. 

7 Walters, Cat. of the Bronzes in the Brit. Mus. no. 644 (hard and rather 
lifeless work ; Etruscan provenance not expressly stated). 

8 Pernice, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VII, p. 167, Fig. 79. 

® E.g. Gerhard, Etrusk. Spiegel, I, pls. 30, no. 1 (pp. 96 f.), 76; IV, pls. 2 
297, no, 1. 

10 See, however, Walters, Cat. of the Bronzes in the Brit. Mus. no, 259. 
Feet, probably of cista, from Sidon ; style, Greek. 
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Though cast in different } moulds, all these pieces were doubt- 
less made at the same time and for the same object. As in the 
case of no. 1, the precise date is uncertain, but the analogy of 
the Certosa cista, already mentioned,? affords an approximate 
indication, although the satyr (/.c. Fig. 5) seems rather more 
advanced in style. The same may be said of the satyr-figures 
on the tripod from Vulci in the Museo Gregoriano.* The 
bronze head from Chiusi published by Milani* seems more 
archaic in style than the pieces we are studying. On the 
other hand, the satyrs on the bronze vase in the Museo Gre- 
goriano (no. 328) * show a distinctly later style of modelling. 
To judge from the illustrations, this would also be true of the 
figures on the bronze vase from Heerapfel® and of the Sileni on 
the candelabrum at Cortona.’ On the whole, then, these feet, 
though of somewhat more archaic appearance than the handle 
previously described (no. 1), would probably belong to about 
the same period, perhaps even to the same cista. 


9 


3. Two fragments of bronze coating. 


Figure 6. — Bronze FRAGMENT IN Mr. Loes’s COLLECTION, 


a (Figs. 6, 7). Condition poor.* Lower edge (in photo- 
graph) defective, upper edge rough, but design practically 


1 For the technique, see Pernice, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. VII, pp. 154 ff. 

2 P. 137, n. 2; cf. p. 138, n. 1. 

8 Mus. Greg. (ed. A), pl. 83, Fig. a (= Helbig-Reisch, Fithrer,no.150). The 
figures have short bodies with narrow waist. No modelling beneath chest. 

* Notizie degli Scavi, 1901, pp. 322 ff., Fig. 1. Ascribed by Milani (p. 324) 
to the seventh century s.c., for reasons that seem to me inadequate. 

5 Mus. Greg. (ed. A), pl. 58, Fig. 2. 

6 Arch, Zeit. XIV, Denkm. u. Forsch. pp. 161 ff., pl. 85 (quoted by Helbig- 
Reisch, op. cit. s. n. 328). 

7 Mon. dell’ Inst. ILI, pls. 41, 42 (Abeken). 

®§ The photograph taken on the larger scale (Fig. 7) shows the piece in its 
present condition (1910). 
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intact. The left end has the original edge in part. Length, 
0.111 m. Width, 0.05m. Thickness too slight for accurate 
measurement. Design stamped. 

In the uppermost field, a pattern of alternating lotus and 
palmettes connected at the bottom. The middle field is nar- 
row, with a bead-strip above and below. Within. a wavy ten- 
dril with ivy leaves above, and berries in clusters of three 
beneath, so arranged as to alternate with the leaves. The 


Figure 7.— Bronze FraGMent Mr. Loges’s COLuection. 


lowest field seems to have had a pattern very similar to that of 
the top field (though not quite identical with it), arranged in 
nearly parallel order, not reversed. 

b.* Broken, probably on all sides. Length, 0.065 m. Width, 
0.044 m. 

So far as preserved (upper field and part of middle field), 
the design is the same as in a. 

Neither fragment offers any certain indication regarding the 
character or shape of the object to which it was attached (for, 
though flat now, they may have been curved originally *) or the 
method of attachment, unless the holes in the ends of @ are 
enlarged nail-holes, which is doubtful. 

The wide pattern may be compared with that of the silver 
fragments from Amathus,* but the latter, which consists of a 

1 Not illustrated. 2 Cf. Duemmler, Antike Denkm. I, p. 10. 


8 Excavations in Cyprus, p. 102, pl. 14, no. 25 (A. H. Smith), and Jb. Arch. L 
VI, Arch. Anz. p. 126, Fig. 2 b, there cited. 
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double row of lotus and palmettes in reversed and alternating 
arrangement, interlaced by means of spirals, is more advanced.! 
A closer parallel is afforded by one of the fragments from Bo- 
marzo,? which differs, so far as the principal field is concerned, 
in that it has only one leaf on each side of the ends of the 
connecting semicircles, instead of two, and none in the angle 
formed between them. The Bomarzo fragment is therefore 
slightly less far along in the stage of transition of space-filling 
leaves beneath the lotus? into a full palmette, while both pieces 
have transferred this rudimentary development to the basis of 
the large palmettes, a fact which shows that these leaves at the 
base of the lotus are not yet regarded as a proper palmette, 
otherwise the reversed lotus flowers would have been sub- 
stituted. 

The ivy spray in the middle band may be compared with 
that on a vase from the sixth shaft-grave at Mycenae‘* (though 
the alternation is more like that on a Mycenaean fragment from 
Thera®), with the plaited wreaths on the *“ Caeretan” hydriae,® 
and the wreaths with single stem on the Ionizing amphora from 
Caere published by Pottier, B.C.H. XVII, p. 439, Fig. 10,’ and 
it belongs to the field of Ionic art or Ionic influence. The 
arrangement of leaves on one side and berries on the other 
occurs among the Etruscan mirrors,’ as do also the schemes of 
leaves on one side and leaves and berries on the other,® and 
berries chiefly on one side,” although the apportionment of 
leaves and berries to both sides in about equal number is, of 
course, much more common. That this form of wreath is 
earlier than the period of the Etruscan mirrors is shown by 
the piece under discussion, the date of which is approximately 


1 For simpler alternating schemes without connecting spirals, cf. the archi- 
tectural terra-cottas, Olympia, II, pl. 119, no. 4, from the Treasury of the Mega- 
rians, and the early fragment ibid. pl. 116, no. 5; Text, p. 192 (Borrmann). 

2 Antike Denkm. I, pl. 21, no. 4. 

3 Cf. Riegl, Stilfragen, p. 161, Fig. 70. 

4 Furtwiingler and Loeschke, Myken. Thongef. pl. 11, no. 56 (also Riegl, op. 
cit. p. 128, Fig. 52; cf. p. 117). 

5 Riegl, op. cit. p. 120, Fig. 50 (= F. and L. Myken. Vasen, pl. 12, no. 79). 

6 E.g. Endt, Beitrage zur ion. Vasenmalerei, p. 2, Fig. 1. 

7 Cf. also the Attic vases, Pottier, Vases Antiques du Louvre, 2~ Série, pl. 
85, F 334, 87, F 528. 

8 F.g. Gerhard, op. cit. II, 158, IV, 401. 9 Ibid. V, 148. 10 Jbid. I, 97. 
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indicated by its relation to the Bomarzo fragment pointed out 


above. 

Although, as has been stated, there is no evidence as to what 
sort of object these bits of coating were applied to, the fact 
that the handle and feet already described may have belonged 
to one and the same cista lends a certain degree of interest to 
the possibility that these fragments also came from a cista. If 
so, there appears to be no serious difficulty in thinking of it as 
of the same period with the other. It is even possible that the 
fragments may all belong to one and the same cista, which 
would have had the form of the archaic cista from Praeneste,} 
plus the legs, or of those from Bologna already mentioned, and 
would probably have been made toward the end of the sixth 
century in a Greek factory in Italy where work was produced 
for the Etruscan market, or perhaps some years later, in an 
Etruscan factory where Greek craftsmen were employed or 
where Greek, and especially Ionic, models were imitated. 


GoLp (Fic. 8, 4-11) 


4 (Fig. 8,4). Pair of earrings. Preservation good except 
that the connection with the ear is lost. Width, about 0.02 m. 
Hollow. 

Plain loop with returning ends, one of which has a plain 
cone-shaped terminal, the transition being formed by means of 
a fine rope-band. The other end terminates in a winged insect 
of composite structure. The body is plain and shaped like a 
ninepin. ‘To the large part wings are attached; the knob at 
the small end serves asa tail. In front of the wings there is 
fastened a sort of “ Phoenician” palmette, intended to convey 
the impression of a head. It has three petals, of which those 
on the outside just cross and overlap the edges of the wings. 
The applied pieces, as well as the centre of the back and the 
tail, are ornamented, two different methods being employed. 
The outlines of both wings, together with their inner details, 
consisting of irregular loops and semicircles designed to repre- 
sent the small feathers of the front part and of longitudinal 
lines for the long feathers, the outlines of the palmette, and 


1 Mon. dell’ Inst. VIII, pl. 26. 
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the converging stripes down the back between the wings are 
executed in beaded filigree (lavoro a trina). The tail, the cen- 
tral part of the back, and the middle leaf of the palmette are 
closely covered with fine, dust-like granulations. Both earrings 
are exactly alike, though one is slightly more spread. 

Zarrings of substantially the same form, which seems to be- 
long to archaic! and perhaps also to classical? times, have been 
found in Ephesus,’ in Rhodes (Ialysus),* in Melos, in Crete 
(Praesus),® and elsewhere,’ but I do not know of any examples 
with similar insect-ornament. A fairly near analogy to the 
insect, which may possibly be a cicada, has been furnished by 
the excavations at Ephesus. 

5 (Fig. 8, 5). Pair of open earrings, the ends of which 
nearly meet. Preservation good. Diameter (outside), about 
0.018 m. Hollow, as appears from the weight and slight traces 
of a seam on the inside. 

The small end has a slight profile, the other a lion’s head, in 
the mouth of which there is a slight depression as though for 
the small end to fit into. The mane is indicated by coarse 
granulations arranged in parallel rows which slant obliquely 
backward from a central longitudinal rib done in the same 
technique. The face is modelled in repoussé, but much worked 
over from the outside. Ears, eyes, nose, and mouth are indi- 
cated, the last, which has muzzle lines above and at the sides, 
being represented as open. The two earrings are exactly 
alike. 

Probably Etruscan work of the fifth or fourth century B.c.® 

6 (Fig. 8,6). Finger ring. Preservation good. Diameter 
(outer), 0.21 m. Length of bezel, 0.012 m. Width, 0.004 m. 
Thickness, about 0.001 m. Solid. 

1 Talysus. 2 Praesus (?). 


8 Ephesus, pl. VII, nos. 49, 50. 

4 British Museum, Gold Room. Earrings of one and two loops, with and 
without change of axis. 

5 Furtwiingler, Arch. Zeit. 1884, pl. 9, no. 9. 

6 Marshall, B.S.A. XII, p. 69. 

7 Cf. Pollak, Goldschmiedearbeiten im Besitze S. Exc. A.J. v. Nelidow, in no. 
210. Hadaczek, Ohrschmuck, p. 12, n. 3. 

8 Ephesus, p. 98, pl. III, no. 3, p. 107, pl. III, no. 1. The former is regarded 
as a cicada by the author of the chapter (Hogarth), the latter as a fly. 

» For the type see Hadaczek, op. cit. p. 76, n. 4. 
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Plain round or nearly round gold bar growing smaller toward 
the bezel, where it flattens into a diamond-shaped enlargement. 
On the bezel there is an incised design representing a figure 
with wings which are extended lengthwise of the field. Head 
to left rude, but probably human. About the edge of the bezel 
there is a band of fine beading (not granulations) en creuz. 

7 (Fig. 8,7). Finger ring, similar to the preceding. Pres- 
ervation good. Diameter, 0.021 m. Length of bezel, 0.01 m. 
Width, 0.0045 m. Thickness less than 0.001 m. Solid. 

The design, which is similar to that of no. 6, but clearer, evi- 
dently represents a harpy. The wings look as though spread 
lengthwise of the bezel, because the wing on the other side is 
represented as turned forwards instead of being left unseen. 
There is plainly a bird’s body and tail, the feet are less clear. 
The head has a long lock or ornament projecting behind. 
About the edge of the bezel is a band of beading as in the pre- 
ceding number, but with the difference that the beads are 
rectangular. 

With this ring we may compare an archaic, probably Greek, 
scaraboid in the British Museum,! where, however, the wing 
of the farther side is seen beneath the body. In this gem the 
harpy or siren wears a cap, from which a curved ornament pro- 
jects backward. 

8 (Fig. 8,8). Chain. One end gone; otherwise condition 
good. Length, 0.337 m. Diameter, about 0.002 m. 

Fine, closely interplaited wire. One end terminates in a sort 
of jacket to which the hollow ball and a loop or eyelet belong. 
The length of this terminal is about 0.018 m. The other end 
)% now roughly pointed and nearly solid. This may correspond 
to the jacket just mentioned, but it seems more likely that this 
end is due to some one who wished to make the necklace seem 
to be about complete. 

Similar in technique and in general appearance of the termi- 
nal are the pendants of an earring from a late geometric tomb 
at Eleusis.2, Among other examples may be mentioned three 


1A. H. Smith, Catalogue of Gems, no. 471 (= Furtwingler, Die Antiken 
Gemmen, pl. 8, no. 30). 

2 Skias, "E¢. ’Apx. 1898, p. 106, pl. 6, no. 6. Earlier examples are mentioned 
by Hogarth in Ephesus, p. 108. Cf. also Pollak, op. cit. no. 182. 
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pieces in the Goldfund von Vettersfelde in the Antiquarium in 
Berlin,! a necklace from Curium belonging to the fifth century 
B.c.,? another from Camarina, considered by Orsi* to belong to 
the second half of the same century, with heads as terminals, 
and one from Vulci of uncertain date. On the whole the 
Greek analogies seem to point to an earlier (archaic) rather 
than to a later period. 

9 (Fig. 8, 9). Two studs or buttons. Preservation good 
except that one of them (a) has lost the eyelet from the end 
of the shaft. Length, a, 0.007 m.; 4, 0.008 m. Diameter of 
heads, 0.0085 m. Stems hollow. 

The top of the head, which is double, has in the centre a 
small knob, then, alternately, a plain convex and a narrow 
beaded band. The under side of the head is plain. The two 
specimens are exactly alike so far as complete. 

A similar button or stud was found at Vulci.5 Cf. the gold 
buttons from Vetulonia described by Karo,® and a bronze button 
from Novilara (Sepolereto Servici).? 

10 (Fig. 8, 10). Disc, with hole in the centre. Condition 
good. Diameter, 0.019 m.; of hole, about 0.0035 m. Thick- 
ness, less than 0.0005 m. 

The outer band has on both edges a border of fine beads or 
granules. In the field there are several patterns, in concentric 
circles, carried out for the most part in very fine filagree work, 
i.e. counting from within the outer border, (1) braid, (2) cir- 
cles with dot in centre alternating with rounded triangles, 
(3) “ Phoenician ” palmettes with globule in each curved end. 

Cf. head of silver-gilt stud from Amathus,® which has a small 
hole in the centre. For the braid pattern and the triangles, c’ 
a gold (or electrum) disc from Cameiros.® <A bracelet from 
Corneto” has a braid pattern and circumscribed palmettes, 


The publication by Furtwangler is not at present accessible. 

2 According to Walters, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 65 (pl. 13, no. 6). 
Mon. Ant. Lincei, IX, p. 278. * Mus. Greg. (ed. A), pl. 123, no. 4. 
Mus. Greg. (ed. A), pl. 118, upper right-hand corner. 

Stud. e Mat. Il, p. 141, Fig. 136. 

7 Brizio, Mon. Ant. Lincei, V, p. 259, no. 16, pl. xi, nos. 4, 5, 

8 A. H. Smith, Ercavations in Cyprus, p. 101, pl. 14, no. 9. 

® Furtwingler, Arch. Zeit. 1884, pp. 104 f., pl. 9, no. 8. 

10 Karo, Stud. e Mat. II, p. 114, Fig. 74 a. 
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11 (Fig. 8,11). Eight beads of wire. Preservation good. 
Diameter, about 0.005 m. Height, 0.0017-0.002 m. Small 
perforation. 

The ends of the closely-set wires are held together by an 
inner ring to which they are attached. There is also a separate 
wire ring on each side near the point of joining. 

Similar in appearance, but not in technique, are some beads 
found at Praesus! and those of a necklace found in a tomba a 
fossa at Vetulonia,? as well as at other sites which need not be 
enumerated here. 

SILVER (Fie, 8, 12) 

12. Pendant or bead. Condition rather poor. Height, 
about 0.0175 m. Diameter, about 0.011 m. Hollow. 

Oblong eyelet with high rim, at the base of which is a 
beading. 


PASTE AND GOLD (FIG. 8, 13) 


13. Scaraboid. Condition good. Length, 0.013 m. Width, 
0.0095 m. Perforated lengthwise near the base. The object 
is light, the material seems to be a friable paste. The color is 
a grayish drab with faint reddish and bluish tones in part. 

Around the mouth of the perforation, and along the sides 
beneath the back of the beetle, runs a continuous mounting of 
plain gold wire. The lower edge is also bound with gold. On 
the bottom there is an incised design. A helmeted warrior 
with a spear in his uplifted left hand moves to the right, carry- 
ing on his left shoulder a human body which hangs down in 
front and behind. The body appears to be nude. The war- 
rior is clad in cuirass and greaves. Around the edge is a fine 
rope-pattern. 

For scaraboids with similar design, see Furtwiingler, Die 
antiken Gemmen, pl. 16, nos. 18,19. On the latter there are 
labels in Etruscan according to which Ajax is carrying away 
the body of Achilles.* 

Probably Etruscan work of about the fifth century B.c. 


1 Marshall, B. S.A. XII, p. 65, Fig. 1. 
2 Falchi, Notizie degli Scavi, 1898, p. 156, Fig. 25. 
8 Cf, also the ring-seals, pl. 23, nos, 45-47, of the same publication. 
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GLASs (Fi4. 8, 14, 15) 


14. Bead. Oxidized. Now brown on the outside and green 
inside. Diameter, about 0.006 m. Slightly oblate. Perfo- 
rated along the shorter axis. 

15. Bead. Somewhat incrusted. Color dark blue. Length, 
about 0.007 m. Width, about 0.0045 m. Perforated along 


the shorter axis. 
H. F. Cou. 
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LYDIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES 


PREFATORY Notre.—In the preliminary report on the 
American excavations at Sardes, which appeared in the last 
volume of this JoURNAL,! I announced the forthcoming ap- 
pearance of a report on our Lydian inscriptions by Professor 
Enno Littmann of Strassburg University. That report appears 


Figure 1.—Stone witn Lypran Inscription FROM SARDES. 
(Photograph by D. M. Robinson.) 


below, not by Professor Littmann, however, but by Professor 
Albert Thumb of Strassburg, who very kindly consented to un- 
dertake the task of preparing the Lydian inscriptions found at 
Sardes by the American excavators, after Professor Littmann 
had found that his early departure for Egypt would not allow 
him time to do the work himself. 

It is my desire in this prefatory note to thank Professor 
Thumb, in behalf of all connected with the excavations at 

14, J. A. XIV, 1910, pp. 401-413. 
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Sardes, for his distinguished services in our behalf, and to sup- 
plement his article by giving a little further information with 
regard to the places and conditions of finding of the inscrip- 
tions, which I have taken from the notes of Professor David M. 
Robinson and from my own observations. 

Inscription No. 1 was found at the entrance of a tomb, ten- 
tatively designated as Tomb C, high up on the left-hand side of 
a ravine on the eastern slope of the mountain directly opposite 
the Acropolis of Sardes, t.e. to the west, across the Pactolus. 
The tomb faces the east, and looks toward the temple across the 
river. The stone, which is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, is grayish white limestone not unlike travertine, and had 
been used as a door to close the entrance to the dromos of the 
tomb; its surface is carved to represent the form of a panelled 
door. 

It had been displaced when the tomb was rifled, probably in 
ancient times, and lay buried not far from its original position. 
The copy of the inscriptions upon this door, which was sent to 
Professor Thumb, was made by Mr. William H. Buckler, and 
was revised by Professor Robinson. From Dr. Robinson’s 
notes I gather that the inscription (a), on the upper style and 
on the panel to the right,-has black coloring matter in all its 
letters; while (6), that to the left, is colored red throughout. 

Inscription No. 2 was not found in a tomb, or in the excava- 
tions, but below the Acropolis, on the same side of the Pacto- 
lus as the temple, in the second ravine to the north of the 
temple columns. The stone, which is a fine-grained marble, 
had been exposed by a flood in the ravine produced by a storm 
of great violence which had beaten against the west face of the 
Acropolis. It protruded from the steep south bank of the 
ravine at a level corresponding to level No. II in the excava- 
tions. Both faces of the marble fragment bore inscriptions, 
and both had been worn very smooth, but one face much more 
to the injury of the inscription than the other. The fragment 
is probably part of a stele. 

It was thought best not to delay the publication of these 
inscriptions until the Greek inscriptions found in the excava- 
tions should be ready for publication, but to place this material 
as soon as possible in the hands of scholars. 
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I am indebted to Professor R. E. Briinnow of Princeton 
University for the translation from the German of Professor 


Thumb’s article. Howarp Crossy BUTLER. 


1. Inscription found in a tomb at Sardes on the 9th of May, 
1910. The measurements of the stone are as follows: breadth, 
71 cm.; height, 54 cm.; thickness, 20 cm. The letters of the 
fragment marked (6) are somewhat larger than those in (a). 
See the accompanying facsimile (Fig. 2), which was drawn by 
me from a squeeze. 

(a) 
eXa..naX manepiza gugiza kmé@tyiz f-anzéib-il 
bukez [.]Ja [i]npopa [.] buk- 
ez.. aroXé@ fa-knaX Yntv 
ku lk mapivlak 
anzéib 

(0) 
esvYna [.] manepiz- 

a gugiza kmét- 
xiz f-ainzéib-il 

fa-kmét-yé@l Yns 
artogakvabayant 

(Letters of which the reading is not certain are printed in 
italics. ) 

In addition to the squeeze I had a copy, made by Mr. Buck- 
ler and revised by Dr. Robinson, at my disposal, which gives 
some variants to my reading of the texts: 

(a) Line 1: gugiza, the copy has AFI1N1, but ], not 4, is 
clearly to be seen on the squeeze. This reading is confirmed 
by Dr. Robinson. Line 2: A17°1™ is the reading of the 
copy, but A1°1N upoga is also possible. Dr. Robinson in his 
revision reads A°7¥Q\ [-Jaupopa. There can be no doubt as 
to the reading AN®O at the end of the line. Line 3: I believe 
the fifth letter from the right to be ° (the copy has E), the 
revision of Dr. Robinson, and the following letter to be } (the 
copy has f).! Line 4: in the copy, and according to the 


1Dr. Robinson reads this line as follows: 


ezezarogé fakmaXYntaZ. On the squeeze, I found no trace of two signs after 
the two first letters ; nor does the copy contain those two signs, 
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revision, the second letter from the right is J , and the seventh 
letter 9 (1 can only see 1, Robinson 4 ). 

(6) In the copy the first word is AM WIA}y isviéna, but Dr. 
Robinson confirms my reading. Line 4: The fourth letter 
from the left is } in the copy. Line 5: The sixth letter from 
the right might also be read as W from the squeeze. 

2. Inscription from Sardes, found 1910. Facsimile from a 
tracing and a squeeze. 


VG 


(a) Obverse. 


(b) Reverse. 


AM 
“~~ A 


Figure 3.— Facsim1Le oF Inscription FROM SarpDES. (} real size.) 
(a) OBVERSE 
7Ynastivlapiz [a 
Jempiib[. 
Jem*uel Y(?) [ 
Jagarmszilé[ 
Jail 
(0) REvERSE 
Impossible to give a connected transcription. 
(a) Line 3: Neither the first sign on the left nor the sign 
between A and can be distinguished on the squeeze. 


— 
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These inscriptions, which are written from right to left, elu- 
cidate some important points of the Lydian alphabet, especially 
the first one, and afford a certain idea of the character of the 
Lydian language. The Lydian inscriptions which were pub- 
lished by J. Keil and A. von Premerstein in the Denkschriften 
der Wiener Akademie, LIII (1908), 2, pp. 99 ff., where they 
are discussed by Kretschmer, and which are also written from 
right to left, —I shall designate them by the letters K.-P., — 
are of too fragmentary a nature to be of any service, and it is 
only through these new inscriptions that we are able to fix the 
values of a certain number of letters. With the exception of 
one doubtful case and two others that are certain (see below), 
the letters of our inscriptions occur with identical or nearly 
identical forms in K.-P. The most characteristic point of the 
alphabet is the large number of vowel signs; besides A, °, |, 
Y =u (cf. Phrygian V), the letters Y, T, Y, Y, must be rec- 
ognized as vowels. To 4 I attribute provisionally the value 
of e on account of its resemblance, which was also remarked by 
Kretschmer, to Lycian 3 , the upper horizontal stroke of the 
latter being omitted; we might also compare the & in a 
Phrygian inscription (see Diest in Petermanns Mitteilungen, 
Ergdnzungsheft 125, p. 33,-No. 2), and the Y in the Inserip- 
tion of Lemnos, the latter, it is true, being usually taken to 
represent z. The sign T is identical with the Lycian sign for 
d (or e, as Kalinka transcribes it in the Tituli Lyciae). The 
identification proposed by Kretschmer of W with the Pam- 
phylian '? (oc), or of Y with the ordinary sign for ¥ or x, I 
regard as inadmissible, since the adjacent consonantal signs 
would lead us to expect vowels. The sign W is evidently 
a variant form of the Lycian W = 2, and I suspect Y to be a 
variant form of the Lycian yY=4, although one might also 
regard it as a modification of the Lycian Y (@).!. That 4 had 
the value of a vowel besides that of v is rendered probable by 
the combination of letters ntv k in 1 a, 3-4. 


1 While Y is identical in form with the Lycian k and appears to have the 
same value in Carian also, it cannot be a consonant; the value of Y in the 
Inscription of Lemnos (in the word sialY veiz) is quite uncertain, and therefore 
our Lydian sign is probably to be taken into consideration. On Lydian Y see 
below, the inscription published by Sayce. 
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The relationship existing between the Lydian and Lycian 
vowel-signs is the most important and assured result that the 
study of these inscriptions has yielded. On the other hand, 
the identity of 1k, 1 p, T t, + y (A), and Q rin the two alpha- 
bets and the slight difference in the case of M m (in Lycian M), 
M n (in Lycian ‘), Ad alongside of A 7 (in Lycian A) are not 
of much weight ; it must, however, be remarked that the Phryg- 
ian alphabet shows a greater divergence in the case of 4 / and 
§ r, and that the Carian alphabet is of an altogether different type. 

The interpretation of 7 4 as g, which Kretschmer regards 
as doubtful, is rendered probable by the proper name Gugiza = 
T'vyns ; 7 =g occurs perhaps alongside of the more usual A = g 
in the above mentioned Phrygian inscriptions published by 
Diest, whereas g is expressed in Lycian by the sign K, in 
Carian by >. In the case of the sign 9 (9), Kretschmer con- 
sidered the possibility of its representing e (compare the Carian 
5); the forms of the words in which it occurs accord, however, 
better with the value 6 in Lycian and Phrygian B, in Phrygian 
also in one case 9, but in Carian, according to Sayce, q). 

The most difficult question relates to the determination of 
the signs employed to represent the sibilants. In the case of 
+ + (K.-P. + I) there is no reason to doubt its identity with 
the Lycian Iz; compare also the Carian forms # and I J, as 
contrasted with X in Phrygian and in the Lemnos inscription. 
But how was the sound of s represented? The sign }, which 
according to Kretschmer “ is entirely without parallel and a free 
invention,” shows an unmistakable similarity to the s-sign € in 
Amorgos, to € in the Greek script of Asia Minor, and to the 
Phrygian §; and the fact that a connection with the Ionian 
alphabet is thus brought to light is worthy of note in view 
of the passage in Suidas s.v. cited by Kretschmer : 
Avéoi “Iwves Ta ypdppata ard PoinKos tod ’Aynvopos Tov 
evpovtos. We might also regard M (whereas M = m) as a sibi- 
lant; Sayce attributes this value (ss) to the similar sign in 
Carian. Since, however, M, in the three places in which it 
occurs (1 a, 3; 15,4; 2a, 1) is always followed by n, it may 
be questioned whether it does not represent some special kind 
of nasal; we may compare Xm and = # and the frequent com- 
bination fin in Lycian (see below) 
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An especial surprise was the occurrence in the K.-P. inscrip- 
tions of the sign 8, the identity of which with the Etruscan 
8 f has been sufficiently discussed by Kretschmer;?! our in- 
scription No. 1 has it no less than four times. Of course, it is 
uncertain whether it has precisely the same valtie as the Etrus- 
can letter; but we assume for the present that it has.2 We 
may regard it as a modified form of § (@?) in the Lemnos 
inscription, or of the Carian 60, to which Sayce attributes 
the value of f. Remark the slight difference in the form of 
the sign in the K.-P. inscriptions and in ours (9, 8). 

The signs >} } (>) K.-P.) are the most difficult of all to deter- 
mine. Their position between vowel signs as in aro)é 1 a, 3 is 
hardly in favor of the assumption that they themselves repre- 
sent vowels, like the Carian ) > (cf. Kretschmer, Hinleitung in 
die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, p. 380), and the value 
g =, (in some of the Greek alphabets is inadmissible on account 
of 7 =g- Might it be possible that ) also represents a sibilant, 
being perhaps a modified form of 2, +, which occurs in the Lyd- 
ian inscription published by Sayce (see below)? The doubtful 
sign \, 2a, 3 might be identical with 2? in K.-P. (compare also 
Carian + =s). The K.-P. inscriptions have several other signs 
which do not occur in our texts: £ (?), ?, ?, E (according to 
Kretschmer = Lycian &?), A A (according to Kretschmer = 8?, 
or perhaps merely a variant form of 4?), and 9 (compare fQ in 
the Carian inscription published in the Classical Review, II, 
p- 234). 

Whether the Oxford Steatite Tablet (see Kretschmer in 
K.-P.) is Lydian, that is, whether it belongs to our group of 
inscriptions as fer as its alphabet is concerned, appears to me 
to be very doubtful; a characteristic letter of this tablet, 2 , 
is wanting both in our inscriptions and in K.-P. On the other 
hand, Sayce’s surmise that the inscription published by him in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, XVII, 
1895, pp. 39 ff., No. V, is written in the Lydian character 
(cf. also Kretschmer, Hinleitung, p. 387) agrees with the evi- 
dence furnished by the newly discovered texts; his reading 

1 See also the latest discussion of the subject by G. Herbig in Neue Jahrbiicher 


Siir das klassische Altertum, XXV (1910), p. 579. 
2 Herbig calls attention also to the Cypriote value /e. 
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(p. 43) Alus Mrshtizul is, however, to be corrected, the true 
reading being Alus mretlizul} 


ARAA| + 

| 

Vowels. 7 7117 

| Xx 

418? 

? 

44 VU, 


>) 
A Add L 


Liquids and L 


Only in Keil - Premerstein. 


“4 #N EP ZENA? 


Figure 4.—Tue Lypian ALPHABET, 


THE ALPHABET (see Figure 4) 

The following combinations of letters are to be noted : 
éi: compare Lycian i, e.g. in dai, Tituli Lyciae, 77, 2. 
ué or 
a: compare Lycian an. 
vl : Lycian -bl-, of frequent occurrence. 
kv-: compare the frequent combination kb- in Lycian and in other 

languages of Asia Minor (see Kretschmer, Einleitung, p. 374). 

km, kn: compare Lycian kim and qiina, Tit. Lye. 44 d, 8. 

If my explanation of Mn is correct, this combination is similar to 
Lycian fin, e.g. in Ariina. 

Doubled consonants do not occur in Lydian, whereas they are 
frequent in Lycian. 

1 I see now that Sayce has revised that inscription (8S. Bibl. Arch. X VII, 1905, 


p. 123). He now reads Y as the second letter of the first line and sees in it the 
corresponding Lycian sign for e. 
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In treating of the language in which the Lydian inscriptions 
are written, Kretschmer was only able to point out the simi- 
larity of artimi to” Apres, but our texts permit us to advance 
a few steps further. ‘To a certain extent it is possible to sepa- 
rate the words, since similar groups of letters are repeated ; 
thus the same group manepiza gugiza kmétyiz f-anzeib-il occurs 
after the first word both in 1 aandin1%. Dr. Robinson and 
Professor Littmann had already recognized gugiza as T'vyns be- 
fore the inscriptions were handed over to me; ['vyos occurs also 
in Carian as an element in proper names (‘lddyvyos: Kretsch- 
mer, Hinleitung, p. 362). We may, therefore, presume that 
manepiza, Which has the same suffix, is also a proper name; for 
the present I may note the Iranian name Menapis in Curtius 
Rufus, 6, 4, 25, and the Parthian "Awpevdns, Arrian, 3, 22, 1 
(a variant reading gives "Appivdorns); see also Justi, Lranisches 
Namenbuch. For the same reason -vlapiz[a], 2 a, 1, might be 
taken as a proper name. The suffix -za as the final element of 
proper names is also found in Lycian, in names like hanadaza, 
pumaza, wasaza. Or might we compare the genitive cases of 
the Lycian proper names mrekisa(h), ovatiseh? To conclude, 
Artoga- 1 6, 5, calls to mind the names of ’Apr@xns, king of 
Iberia, of ’Aprovyas, the leader of the Hyrcanians (see Justi, 
Tran. Namenbuch), and also the name of the Carian ’Apriacaxs, 
(Sayce, Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, IX, 
p. 121), and the Lycian Ortagijahi, ’Optraxia (Kretschmer, 
Einleitung, p. 298). 

Since both the alphabet and the formation of proper names 
point to a connection with Lycian, it is permissible to search 
for further parallels, especially as it is already probable from 
historical and ethnological considerations that the Lydian and 
Lycian languages are related to each other. To begin with, 
the word-element kmét- (compare kmét-yiz 1 a, 1 and 1 4, 2, 
kmét-ye 1 6, 4) is found also in Lycian as emméti (Tituli 
Lyeciae, 29, 11, 44 d, 64, 112, 5). Th. Kluge, Die lykischen 
Inschriften (Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 
XV, 1910, No. 1, p. 107) conjectures that it has something to 
do with burial ;1 and since the suffix -Ais occurs in Lycian as a 


1 Torp, Lykische Studien (Christiania, 1898), p. 5 f. gives a very different 
explanation of the word, 
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case-ending of the plural,’ kmétyiz might be taken to signify 
* mortuis,” or “ mortuos.” As the inscription was found in a 
tomb, this explanation is well worthy of being considered; 
and we may suppose accordingly that the group of letters 
which precedes manepiza signifies “ this tomb,” or some similar 
phrase. In the Lycian inscriptions the word signifying “ tomb,” 
etc., also stands at the beginning, and it is at least permissible 
to consider whether the group of letters beginning with esv- 
in our texts may not be connected with the Lycian ishazi copes. 
The sequence of letters sv in Lydian, = sb in Lycian, runs 
parallel with that of kv = kb. 

The group f-dnzé@ib-il, 1 a, 1, 1 6, 3, is similar to the group 
fazabil in K.-P. No. 9. Its fundamental part is anzéib, 1 a, 5 
(a vowel followed by -é at the end of a word occurs once in 
Lycian in glajeb, Tit. Lye. 109, 6). Although -il does not 
occur as a word-ending in Lycian, -éla, -ile, -ili are not infre- 
quent; the Lydian inscription published by Sayce (see above) 
ends in -zul. The f- must be a prefix: compare fa- in fa-kna 
or fa-kma 1 a, 3, and fa-kmét, 1 6,4; fanzeibil is therefore to be 
regarded as a contraction of fa-dnzeibil. 

We have certainly a word-ending 2 in aro X@, 1 a, 3, and pre- 
sumably in @méué, 2,3; compare the Lycian ending @ for the 
nominative and accusative. We might, however, compare @mé 
also with the Lycian @mi, “ my, mine,” and mé, “ me.” The ending 
-lak has its counterpart in the Lycian alSanalak, Tit. Lye. 
44 ¢, 60 (stele of Xanthus). Whether -kvdbay, 1 6, 5, forms the 
end of a word (-ah is the genitive ending in Lycian) cannot 
yet be determined; and it is equally uncertain whether -pi, 
2, 2, is a final syllable, although the Lydian gloss tw7 - dedpo 
in Hesychius would favor the assumption. (I wish to say 
incidentally that among the other Lydian glosses there are 
none that help to throw light on the interpretation of our 
texts.) A suffix -pi having an analogous function is found in 
the Lycian preposition Arp-pi, “for,” and is in general a fre- 
quent element in the Lycian particles (compare e.g. @ce-pi and 
éce, when, after”). 

The points of agreement between Lydian and Lycian, as 
shown in their alphabets, their phonetic systems, and the forms 


1 Compare also the endings -iz, -is. 
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of their words, are so striking, that we may well be permitted 
to consider the possibility of the two languages being related. 
This appears to me, from an historical and linguistic point of 
view, to be the most important result which these newly dis- 
covered texts have thus far yielded, even though we must, for 
the present, renounce any attempt to interpret them and thus 
to analyze the grammatical forms of the language. The mate- 
rials at our disposal are far too scanty, and we must recollect 
that the interpretation of the Lycian and Carian inscriptions is 
still in its infancy, although the sources are more copious. If 
it should be considered that the points of resemblance between 
Lydian and Lycian are merely due to accident we may recall 
the fact that no such resemblances exist, for instance, between 
Lydian and Carian. 
ALBERT THUMB. 
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THOLOS AND ABATON AT EPIDAURUS 


THE identification of a stoa at Epidaurus as the abaton 
(Cavvadias, Td ‘Iepdvy rod "AcxAnmiod, p. 124) has been re- 
jected for substantial reasons by Holwerda (Ath. Mitt. 1902, 
p- 289), who believes that the building immediately to the 
southeast of the temple of Asclepius meets the requirements. 
The arguments, however, in favor of this building are not 
convincing, and one is therefore justified in again raising the 
question, Where was the abaton ? 

The Plutus of Aristophanes may prove to be of some help. 
For the scene within the abaton! of the Asclepieum at Athens, 
to have been effective before an Athenian audience, must, at 
least in some details, have had a basis in fact. Since the cult 
had recently come to Athens from Epidaurus,? the practices in 
both abata must have been somewhat similar. What light, 
then, does the passage in the Plutus throw upon the character 
of the abaton ? 

The abaton of the Plutus, and therefore very probably in 
the Athenian Asclepieum, was a single room, in which the 
patients lay down side by side; v. 742 of 8€ éyeataxe(yevor trap’ 
ait@. The abaton of the Amphiareum at Oropus at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century B.c. seems to have been a single room. 
An inscription of that date (J. G. VII, 235, 1. 43) provides that 
the male and female suppliants in the cotunrypiov shall sleep apart 
(x@pés), the men on the east side of the altar and the women 
on the west: év 8 Kotuntnpiw yopis Tors 


1 The word ‘‘ abaton ” is borrowed from the inscriptions recording cures at 
Epidaurus as a convenient designation of the room or building in which incuba- 
tion was practised, without meaning to imply that the name was in use anywhere 
else than at Epidaurus. 

2 Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Asklepios, p. 1664. 
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dvipas, ywpis dé tas yuvaixas, pév dvdpas év T@ Tpd 
tov Bwpod, tas yuvaixas év T@ mpd 

A possible, though not necessary, inference from the scene 
in the Plutus is that the patients slept grouped about a central 
point (v. 708 éxeivos & év Ta voonpata | cxoTav 
around the altar, on which, before lying down, they placed 
offerings of cake (cf. v. 660). 

The exact location of the Athenian abaton is a question. 
Cavvadias, op. cit. p. 124, thinks that the suppliants slept in the 
stoa. Holwerda, l.c. p. 291, thinks the building farther west, 
consisting of four rooms and porch, may have been the abaton, 
but Judeich ( Topographie von Athen, p. 287) concludes from the 
character of this structure that it may have been built in late Hel- 
lenistic times. The pit at the west end of the stoa antedates both 
buildings and was incorporated in the earlier stoa for some very 
good reason. The current explanation is that sacrifice was per- 
formed over the pit (Judeich, op. cit. p. 286). Koehler (Ath. 
Mitt. 1877, p. 255) thinks that four columns stood around it and 
that above there was an opening in the roof. The suggestion is 
now made (A. J. A. XV, 1911, p. 43 and pl. IIT) that the room 
of the pit is the abaton of the Athenian Asclepieum. 

At Epidaurus the abaton in the time of Pausanias was called 
Tholos.? This assertion seems on first thought to cuntradict 
Pausanias, II, 27, 3: rod vaod éort évOa oi ixérar tod 
xabevdovorv. oixnua AMov AevKoV Kadovpevov 
Ocros @xodountat Iov, dEvov: . . . oTHrat 
évTos Tov meptBodov . . . . TavTas éyyeypaupéva Kal avdpar 
yuvaikav éotiv iro Tov 
But the words &@a oi ixérat tod Oeod xaBevdoverv, which have 
been construed as equivalent to avapévorres Sy Awow 
ovetparos in the same writer’s description of incubation at the 
Amphiareum, I, 34, 5, do not refer to the building in which 
incubation was practised. Suppliants did not sleep every night 
in the abaton during their stay at the sanctuary. The inscrip- 
tions recording cures regularly make it clear that one night only 


1Cf. Frazer, Paus. I1, 563, 4, év r@ éwi Tod = “ in the right- 
hand side of the opisthodomus.”’ 

2 For the various theories as to the Tholos, v. Svoronos, J. Int. Arch. Num. 
1901, p. 7; Thiersch, Zeit. f. Gesch. d. Archit. 11, pp. 27-50; 67-95. 
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was spent there. Apellas tells in his inscription (J. G. IV, 955, 1. 
22) that he remained at Epidaurus nine days. The patients must 
have been ixéras for so long a time as they remained at the sanc- 
tuary. The man who suffered severely from an ulcer (1.4. 
IV, 951, 1. 113) was carried out (from the stoa ?) at noon by the 
attendants and, on falling asleep in a chair, was cured by a 
snake which came out of the abaton. This patient was cer- 
tainly an ixérns, but was cured in the daytime outside the 
abaton. The more plausible supposition is that the stoa was 
the hotel for the patients, while other visitors stayed in the 
and that the ixéra: tod who spent ordinary 
nights in the stoa, repaired to a separate building when they 
were ready to try the cure. This building was known by the 
name of Tholos in the second century A.D. It was the most 
important of the buildings at Epidaurus and «was the only one 
built of marble. (Ed¢. ’Apy. 1892, p. 9.) 

It is difficult to believe that a stoa, which was a lounging 
place, should have served also as an abaton.? The very 
name a@farov suggests a building or an area closed to common 
use. In one of the cure inscriptions (J. @. IV, 952, ll. 112- 
113) the abaton is called a@évrov. Isyllus (J.G. IV, 950, 1. 
30) also uses the latter name. No one would consider advrov 
an appropriate name for a stoa or for any part of a stoa. 
It is to be observed that the stoa of an Asclepieum was 
valled orod. An inscription CA@nvaov, VII, p. 207) reads, 
avrov (Tov ieph) Kal Tas oToas Tas év TO 
This inscription is dated in the beginning 
of the Christian era. More than a century later Apellas used 
the word dS8arov, which to him did not mean oroad because he 
refers to the latter building in the words repurdt@ xphoba 
inmrepo (cf. Holwerda, J. c. 292). Excavation has shown that 
the stoa in the Asclepieum at Epidaurus, as at Athens, consisted 
in part of two stories. 

It is known that there was an altar in the abaton at the 


1Cf. Cavvadias, op. cit. p. 162: “ xarédvov ol 7d iepdy xem 


The xaraywywv seems to have been outside the precinct ; the stoa for the sick 
was within. 

2Cf. Rogers, The Plutus of Aristophanes, p. Xx. 

8 For a good illustration of the religious significance of the word, v. the 
remarks of Keramopoullos (’E@. ’Apx. 1909, p. 112) on Paus. IX, 12, 3-4. 
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Amphiareum, and it is inferred from the passage in the Plutus 
that there was one in the abaton at Athens. The next ques- 
tion is, Was there an altar in the Tholos at Epidaurus? The 
name of the building in the inscription.which records the cost 
of its construction is (I. G. IV, 1485, ll. 125, 162), and 
the unquestioned derivation of the word is from @vev (Cavva- 
dias, To ‘Iepév, p. 69). The Tholos contained an altar, which 
gave the building its official name, and upon it sacrifices, prob- 
ably of cakes, were offered to Asclepius.t There were, then, 
for the round building at Epidaurus three names, viz., @uuéAn, 
aBarov, and Oéros. 

It has already been remarked that incubation took place in a 
single room in the Athenian abaton. The Tholos was a build- 
ing of a single room, and in the centre of the floor there was 
an opening into a shallow pit which may be compared with that 
in the Athenian abaton. Cavvadias, op. cit. p. 63, formerly 
thought that the pit of the Tholos was not covered, but has 
recently (Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1909, p. 540) stated that the floor 
was completely paved, the centre with a slab 1.20 m. in diame- 
ter. If this is true, the slab must have been movable, for 
otherwise there were no means of access to the curious circular 
passages beneath the floor.2, These passages are wide enough, 
and the doors from one to another are high enough (1.62 m.), 
to permit a man to pass through, and on occasion in ancient 
times this must have happened. A floor completely paved 
without a movable slab would at once prevent any use of the 
passages. 

The conjecture of Koehler that there was an opening in the 
roof over the pit in the Athenian abaton must be noted in con- 
nection with a similar theory in the case of the Tholos. Cav- 


1 Cavvadias infers from the ornate character of the interior of the Tholos 
that the sacrifice was not of animals. 

2*So macht er (Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen *, II, 1, p. 116) sich die 
Aufgabe gar zu leicht wenn er die drei innersten Mauerringe im Fundament der 
Tholos von Epidauros lediglich fiir Substruktionen der Fussbodenplatten halt. 
Diese Auffassung erklirt keineswegs die grosse Tiefe, bis zu welcher das 
Mauerwerk der Ringe hinabgeht, die Verbindungstiiren zwischen den drei Um- 
giingen und die drei eingezogenen Scheidewinde. Alles weist darauf hin dass 
unter dem Fussboden begehbare Riiume angeordnet waren,...’°’ A. VON 
Gerkat, Zeit. f. Gesch. d. Archit. 1V, 2, p. 37. 
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vadias, op. cit. p. 64, stated his opinion that there was an 
opening in the centre or several openings near the colonnade, 
but no longer believes in that theory (Ilpaxtixd, 1907, p. 186). 
There is now, according to him, some evidence for windows 
which, with the door, would furnish the light formerly sup- 
posed to have been supplied through an opening in the roof. 
Furthermore, fragments of a finial have been found, which he 
restores at the very centre of the roof. The reconstruction 
(Sitzb. Berl. Akad. l. ec. Taf II, 2) shows that tiles and finial 
were the only parts of stone from the interior colonnade to the 
centre, the beams and supports being wood. Stais (’E¢. ’Apy. 
1892, p. 92) had rejected the idea of a roof, even of wood, 
because a room in which sacrifices were offered ought to be 
open to the sky. He supported his theory by citing an in- 
scription found in the sanctuary, which mentions the roofing 
of the peristyle, but says nothing about the roofing of the rest. 
CI. G. IV, 1485, 1. 60, tas As yet the 
evidence does not seem conclusive that the roof was completely 
closed, and Aeschines (J. G. IV, 951, 1. 91), whom archaeologists 
have made peep over and into two buildings, may have looked 
into the Tholos before he fell from the tree. 

There is beneath the floor of the Tholos a unique system of 
concentric walls and passages. Two features of the system 
need to be noted. First, it is confined to the space within the 
foundation for the Corinthian colonnade (v. the cross-section 
in Ant. Denk. II, 3). Second, the barriers in the circular pas- 
sages and the openings from one into another are so placed 
that it is necessary for one who starts at the centre to go the 
whole circle of each passage before entering the next. If the 
Tholos is the abaton, then the system beneath the floor may be 
explained as a means of preparing the suppliants for effective 
dreams. We have seen that at the Amphiareum the suppliants 
lay down on either side of the altar, which was probably in the 
centre of the chamber. I now suggest tentatively that three 
rows of suppliants were placed around the pit at the centre of 
the floor of the Tholos, and within the raised stylobate of the 
Corinthian colonnade, and that the heads of the patients in 
each row lay on the floor above the circular passages. The 
diameter of the circle within the Corinthian colonnade was 
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8.96 m. If we deduct from the radius of this circle the radius 
of the circular opening at the centre, we have left 3.88 m. as 
the distance from the outer to the inner limit of the space 
within which three rows of individuals slept. As 1.30 m. is 
insufficient for a row, the suppliants of one row must have lain 
in part between those of the next. 

One may conjecture that a priest descended at the centre, 
perhaps beneath the altar, passed into the first and smaller cir- 
cular way, and there began utterances of a kind to prepare the 
suppliants for effective dreams. As he moved forward, these 
utterances would seem perhaps specially intended for those who 
lay directly above. When the priest had thus passed beneath 
all the patients of the innermost row, he entered the next pas- 
sage, where he must pass beneath the second row of suppliants 
before he came to the third and last circular passage. When 
he reached the barrier in this passage, the priest knew that he 
had passed beneath all the suppliants and could then retrace 
his steps, either with utterances of a different sort or in silence. 
The barriers and doors together served as guides for the grop- 


ing priest. Both were placed so as to save him from confusion 
in the dark. He had simply to progress slowly until he came 
to an opening or a barrier. When he had finished, the god or 
his representative probably appeared among the expectant sup- 


pliants. 

The inscription of Apellas may refer to the subterranean 
utterances (J. G. IV, 955, 1.17): . . . tas 
a@xoas é« Tov aBadrov, “I fancied that I went out from the 
abaton during the hearing” (of the utterances ?).? 

Turning again to the words of Pausanias, II, 27. 3, we see 
that the description of the Tholos follows immediately the 
mention of the place where the suppliants sleep and is fol- 
lowed immediately by the mention of the stelae recording 
cures. If the Tholos is the abaton, then the passage in Pau- 
sanias presents an easy sequence of ideas which may account 
for the strange omission of the traveller to state the purpose 
of that remarkable building. First Pausanias was shown the 
stoa, where the suppliants regularly slept by night and spent 
in part their time by day, and then the Tholos, where they 


1 Cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge,? 804, n. 7; Van Herwerden, Lexicon, s.v. dxoal. 
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dreamed, conversed with the god, and were cured, and finally 
the record of the results in the form of the several stelae still 
standing in the sanctuary. 


GEORGE W. ELDERKIN. 
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THE CHORAGIC MONUMENT OF NICIAS 


THE final identification of the foundation for this monument 
by Mr. Dinsmoor, and his paper in this JOURNAL (Vol. XIV 
(1910), pp. 459-484), brings the long discussion of the subject 
nearly toa close. There is still one point, however, where his 
conclusions need revision. This point concerns what Plutarch 
saw to justify his words in the Life of Nicias (III, 3). Plu- 
tarch says that two dedicatory monuments of Nicias were 
standing in his day, “the Palladium on the Acropolis, — the 
one that has lost its gilding, cal 6 Trois yopnyxois tpirocw 
xeipevos é€v Atovicov for he won many victories with cho- 
ruses, and was never defeated.” The second monument which 
Plutarch saw was a temple on which were placed several cho- 
ragic tripods, and he at once explains why there were more than 
one. The Greek is not fairly susceptible of any other transla- 
tion. It was only ignorance of the original site of the choragic 
temple of Nicias the Younger which led to the attempt to give 
the Greek a different meaning. When Plato saw the tripods 
of Nicias the Elder and his brothers, they were not on a temple, 
as his language (Plato, Gorgias, 472 A) clearly shows: dv oi 
tpitrodes oi év Atovvciw. Of Plutarch’s 
language it is not fair to say, as Mr. Dinsmoor does: “ Plu- 
tarch adds, however, what Plato does not mention, that lying 
below (or near or beyond) this row of tripods was a choragic 
ves, also dedicated by Nicias.” Plutarch “adds” nothing. 
He mentions two extant dedicatory monuments of Nicias the 
Elder,—a Palladium on the Acropolis, and a temple in the 
precinct of Dionysus. He distinguishes the Palladium from 
other similar figures about or near it by the fact that it had lost 
its gilding; and the temple from other temples near it by the 
fact that it was surmounted by choragic tripods. 
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Now it is reasonably certain that Nicias the Elder did not 
put his tripods on a temple. No instance of such a base for a 
choragic tripod can be found for the fifth century. In the 
latter part of the fourth century, on the other hand, a temple 
was an accepted and frequent form of base, as extant remains 
abundantly show. This is clearly put more than once by 
Mr. Dinsmoor. The temple form of base “suits the increase 
in ostentation and display of private wealth by the choregi 
after the impulse given by the completion of the theatre by 
Lycurgus about 340 B.c.” But Plutarch saw the tripods of 
Nicias on a temple in the precinct of Dionysus, and it is now 
clear that the temple of Nicias the Younger stood in the pre- 
cinct of Dionysus. The conclusion is inevitable that Plutarch 
saw the tripods of Nicias the Elder and his brothers on the 
temple of Nicias the Younger, and was careless in not noticing 
that the inscription on the temple emanated not from the elder, 
but from the younger Nicias. The precinct of Dionysus may 
well have been crowded with monuments when the younger 
Nicias sought permission to erect there a temple to support his 
choragic tripod, and permission may have been granted him 
only on condition that he utilize the space where the row of 
tripods dedicated by Nicias and his brothers already stood, and 
have his temple support not only his own tripod, but also those 
of his elder namesake, and, possibly, kinsman. Just how it 
came to pass, and how the acroterial positions on the temple 
were allotted to the tripods, we do not know now; but of the 
fact that in Plutarch’s time the choragic temple of Nicias the 
Younger supported not only his own tripod, but also those of 
Nicias the Elder and his brothers, we may, it would seem, be 
fairly certain. 

B. PERRIN. 
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PRIVERNUM 


II. THe Roman City! 


THE history of Privernum after 329 B.c. presents a different 
problem from that offered by the history of the Volscian city. 
The literary sources for the Roman period are scanty, the 
inscriptions are few, and give us information only about the 
Privernum of the late Republic and the Empire. 

We lack also archaeological evidence regarding the location 
or the history of any Roman settlement before the last century 
of the Republic. The supposed Volscian walls, as has already 
been shown,? may belong to the earlier centuries of the Roman 
domination; but we have seen that none of these remains marks 
the site of a city. Perhaps the Privernates were allowed to 
live in their ruined city on Monte Macchione under the watch- 
ful eyes of the Roman guard that was stationed there; but I 
am rather of the opinion that they were moved to a less threat- 
ening position in the plain, where a straggling town was built 
which has left no traces of its location. 

Almost all ‘the important passages in the ancient authors that 
refer to the Roman period tell us the political status of the 
earlier settlement. I have previously stated that the Romans 
gave the defeated Privernates the civitas sine suffragio, and that 
they seized two-thirds of their territory, which was soon occu- 
pied by enough Roman citizens to form a new tribe.® We learn 
from Festus that the Romans made the town a prefecture,® 
which was the common form of government for towns that had 
restricted rights of citizenship.‘ The territory that was seized, 

1 See pp. 44-59 of this volume. 2 See above, p. 56. 3 See above, p. 55. 

* As an instance of the removal of an entire town, may be noted the transfer 
of Falerii to a new site in 241 B.c, 

5 See above, pp. 45 f. 6 P. 233 M. 

7 Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, Vol. Pt. I, p. 977. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. XV (1911), No. 2. 
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however, remained ager publicus for at least two centuries, and 
it is probable that it was still inhabited by Roman settlers ; 
for the prodigia which occurred at Privernum were regularly 
reported to Rome and expiated there.! 

The ancient writers, as I have shown elsewhere,” are incor- 
rect in their statement that full rights of citizenship were given 
to the Privernates in 329 B.c., and the opinions of modern 
authorities differ on this point. Beloch and De Sanctis believe 
that Privernum must have had full citizenship before 188 B.c., 
when similar rights were granted to three places farther from 
Rome, — Fundi, Fermiae, and Arpinum.? Mommsen, however, 
in his latest utterances on this subject, says that the question 
cannot be decided, and points out that most prefectures became 
municipia with full civil rights only after the Social War.* The 
theory of Beloch and De Sanctis is reasonable, for the history 
of Fundi, Formiae, and Arpinum took the same course in other 
respects as that of Privernum. All four were Volscian cities, 
they all received the civitas sine suffragio in the fourth century,® 
and all were prefectures.6 To be sure, Fundi and Formiae 
occupied strategic positions on the Via Appia, and Rome might 
have found it necessary to give them full citizenship, in order 
to keep their friendship, long before this honor was granted to 
the obscure town of Privernum; but Arpinum had no more 
claim to consideration than Privernum, as it too was an unim- 
portant place, away from the main lines of traffic. If then 
Arpinum secured complete civic rights in the same year that 
the important cities of Fundi and Formiae received them, we 

1 Such prodigia are given for 209 (Livy, XX VII, 11, 4), 200 (Livy, 
XXXI, 12, 5), 173 B.c. (Livy, XLII, 2, 4), 163 B.c. (Iulius Obsequens 14), 
117 B.c. (Obseq. 36), and 113 B.c. (Obseq. 38). For the proof that only those 
prodigia were expiated at Rome that occurred on ager publicus, see Mommscn 
in Jahn’s edition of Livy’s Periochae, pp. xviii ff. 

2 Above, pp. 45 f. 

3 Beloch, Der italische Bund unter Roms Hegemonie, p. 76; De Sanctis, 
Storia dei Romani, Vol. II, pp. 282-283. 

* CIL. X, p. 637; Staatsrecht, l.c. In Jahn (op. cit.), p. xxiii, he names 
Privernum among the cities that certainly or probably gained full citizenship 
before the Social War. 

5 Fundi and Formiae in 338 s.c. (Livy, VIII, 14, 10); Arpinum in 303 B.c. 
(Livy, X, 1, 3, with Weissenborn’s note); cf. Livy, XX XVIII, 36, 7. 

6 Festus, 
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might expect that Privernum also would obtain the same privi- 
leges at about the same time. I therefore agree with Beloch 
and De Sanctis in supposing that the town of Privernum was 
granted full citizenship not later than 188 B.c. How long after 
this date it remained a prefecture it is impossible to say ; in any 
case, this form of government must have ceased at Privernum 
after the Social War.! 

Further discussion of the history of this earlier Roman set- 
tlement is impossible, as we have no other literary evidence 
which bears on the subject; accordingly we now take up the 
history of Privernum from the first century B.c., through the 
late Republic and the Empire, until the disappearance of 
the Roman city. The evidence for this period is for the most 
part archaeological, and the remains are not abundant; in spite 
of this, we are able to obtain much more detailed information 
about the later history of Privernum than any which was 
gained from the literary evidence about the earlier history of 
the Roman city. 

To begin with, the ruins of the later Roman settlement have 
long ago been identified by the discovery among them of hono- 
rary inscriptions in which the Privernates are mentioned.? 
These remains are situated in the plain, at a distance of 
1.60 km. to the northeast of modern Piperno, on the high road 
to Prossedi and Frosinone; the place is now called Piperno 
Vecchio (Fig. 1). 

Moreover, we have several lines of evidence regarding the 
political status of this later settlement, which show that during 
its entire history it was a colonia. The liber coloniarum in one 
of its most trustworthy portions says: Privernum, oppidum 
muro ductum, colonia. Miles deduzit sine colonis.2 This state- 
ment is confirmed by three inscriptions from Piperno Vecchio. 
Two of them belong to the fourth century A.p.,* and their 


1See Mommsen, Rimisches Staatsrecht, Vol. III, Pt. I, p. 582, note 1, and 
p. 797. 

2 CIL. X, 6437, 6439, 6440, 6441. 

8 Liber coloniarum, 1, p. 236, in Lachmann et al., Gromatici Veteres, Vol. I. 
Mommsen in Vol. II, p. 184, points out that only the epitomator of the data 
about Campania, which includes Privernum, knew the distinction between a 
real colonia and the territory of municipia set aside for various purposes, 

* CIL, X, 6440, 6441. 
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testimony is of little value, as at that period the title of colonia 
was given to municipia as a mark of honor;?! but the third, 
though only a fragment, is not later than the first century B.c., 
and on it the letters COLO are certain.? But the conclusive 
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proof is furnished by the remains at Piperno Vecchio. The 
structures there were all built at the same time and have the 
same orientation, either exactly or within a few degrees, as a 
1 Pauly-Wissowa, Coloniae, pp.- 566-567. 
2 I have carefully examined this inscription, which is published in Not. Scav. 
1899, p. 99. 
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road that ran almost due east and west and passed through an 
arch which marks the western boundary of the town. This 
road forms also the northern boundary of the forum; and it 
can be nothing else than the deewmanus maior of a colony laid 


out according to the regular plan.! 

Archaeological evidence fixes also the date when the colony 
was founded.? The concrete walls are faced with opus incertum 
exactly like the opus incertum facing of many walls at Prae- 
neste. Since Sulla founded the colony of Praeneste, and since 
no walls faced with opus incertum are much later than his time, 
I think that Sulla must also have founded the colony of Pri- 
vernum. The same conclusion is suggested by the words of 
the liber coloniarum, “ miles dedurit sine colonis,” namely, that 
Privernum was one of the many colonies of his veterans which 
Sulla established in Italy. 

I shall now describe and identify, as far as possible, the 
remains of this colony at Piperno Vecchio. The arch just 
mentioned marks its western boundary ; this is situated on the 
modern high road, 188.30 m. to the west of the centre line of 
the Madonna di Mezzo Agosto (Fig. 1,1; Fig. 2). The 
extensive remains to the east of this arch are all of the 
mediaeval period and will- be briefly discussed later. 

The arch, which is built of local limestone, is buried to 
within 0.70 to 0.75 m. of the impost moulding. The distance 
between the piers is exactly 4 m.; to judge from the propor- 
tions of the well-preserved arch at Cabanes in Spain, which is 
of nearly the same size,‘ the distance down to the base of the 
piers must be a little less than 2m. The piers, of four blocks 
each, are 1.48 m. in width and 1.21 m. in depth; their only 
visible ornament is the heavy impost moulding which extends 


1 Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, Vol. I, p. 1312. 

2 Concerning this date previous writers have made guesses ranging from about 
60 s.c. to the time of Trajan. 

8 Figs. 2-11 are from photographs taken by Mr. J. H. Ten Eyck Burr, to 
whom I am as deeply indebted for his invaluable assistance in illustrating this 
description of Roman Privernum as I was in the preparation of the chapter on 
the Volscian city. 

* For a description and complete measurements of the arch at Cabanes, see 
Alexandre de Laborde, Voyage pittoresque et historique de Il’ Espagne, Vol. I, 
Pt. I (Paris, 1806), p. 91 and pl. 110. 
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entirely around them, composed of three blocks, 0.30 m. in 
height. Above the impost on the northern side only one large 
block remains, 0.92 m. in height; three broken blocks, which 
probably came from this side, lie on the ground outside the 
northern pier. On the southern side parts of three courses are 
left above the impost, namely: a complete first course of three 
blocks, varying in width from 1.27 m. to 1.40 m., in height 


Figure 2.—Corony Arcu OF PRIVERNUM, WITH THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT 
CoLony BEYOND TO THE East; WaALt Or THE MEDIAEVAL TOWN AT THE 


RiGut. 


from 0.62 m. to 0.80 m., and all about 1.30 m. in depth; 
three blocks of the second course, with an extreme height of 
0.75 m.; and one large block of the third course, 0.89 m. in 
height. 

Frothingham, in his list of arches, calls this a “city arch,” 
and is inclined to assign it to the Republican period.’ I believe 
that he is right and that the arch dates from the time of the 
founding of the colony by Sulla. In other words, it is the 


1 A.J.A. Vol. VIII (1904), p. 18. 
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“colony arch”! of Privernum, which marked the spot where 
the main road crossed the pomerium line of the colony. If 
this be true, the arch at Privernum is the earliest “colony 
arch” known. It is also probably the earliest example of the 
uncommon type of arch which consists of a single opening una- 
dorned by pilasters or columns. Of the other arches of this 
type, only that at Cabanes, which is not later than the time of 
Augustus, approximates the age of the arch at Privernum.? 


Figure 3.— Watt in THE WesTERN BANK OF THE BROOK. 


As this arch is well preserved and almost duplicates the dimen- 
sions and architectural features of the arch at Privernum, we 
can reconstruct from it the details of our arch. 

In the ditch 1.65 m. to the north of the arch is a bit of con- 
crete wall faced with opus incertum of limestone, the course of 
which, parallel to the side of the arch, can be traced for about 
3.05 m. to the east; the purpose of this fragment cannot be 
determined (Fig. 1, 2). 

A more important group of remains begins 60.30 m. to the 


1T have taken this term from Frothingham, Roman Cities in Italy and Dal- 
matia, p. 216, where its meaning is fully explained. 

2 See Graef in Baumeister’s Denkmédler, p. 1888, and Frothingham in A.J.A. 
Vol. VIII (1904), p. 12. 
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east of the arch.! Here, 10 m. to the south of the modern 
bridge, in the western bank of the brook, is a fine wall of con- 
crete faced with opus incertum, which can be traced for 35.20 m. 
(Fig. 1,3; Fig. 3). Across the brook, at a distance of 6 m. 
from the first wall, is a similar wall parallel to it, which begins 
34.20 m. to the south of the bridge; its course can be fol- 
lowed for 13.80 m., to the point where the brook intercepts it 


Fieure 4,— Piazza DELLA REGINA, LOOKING SOUTHEAST; RoccasEcca 
ABOVE AT THE LEFT. 


(Fig. 1, 4). We might suppose that these were retaining 
walls for an ancient channel of the stream, were it not for some 
additional information given us by a plan of the ruins -made in 
1895, when the level of the modern road was raised.2,~ At that 


1 Note that the liber coloniarum is mistaken in calling Privernum an oppidum 
muro ductum. There are no traces of ancient city walls near the arch, or 
between it and the buildings that we are about to discuss, which were within 
the limits of the colony. 

2 This plan was drawn for the local inspector of antiquities, Signor Jannicola, 
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time, according to the plan, the top of an arched sewer was 
found under the bed of the brook. If this statement is correct, 
in ancient times these walls did not form the sides of a channel 
for the brook, but bounded a street or road, and there was no 
brook or drainage ditch above ground, as at present, but the 
water now carried off by the stream was disposed of by a sewer 
under the road. Whatever may be the purpose of these walls, 
they date from the period when the colony was founded and 
forin a part of the original plan. 

The eastern wall served also as part of the western boundary 
of a quadrilateral area to the east of the brook, which is now 
covered with an olive orchard (Fig. 1,5; Fig.4). The line 
of the other walls that enclose this area can be easily traced. 
About 18.40 m. to the south of the wall just described, another 
fragment of the western boundary wall, 1.70 m. in length, pro- 
jects above the surface (Fig. 1,6). From this point, for a dis- 
tance of 54.50 m. the line of the wall can be traced only as a 
grass-grown ridge; for the greater part of this space the brook 
also disappears underground, since the rubbish from the wall 
above has choked it. Then the wall emerges in the bank for 
1.51 m. (Fig. 1,7); and from the end of this piece its line can be 
traced for about 15 m. farther (Fig. 1, 8). All of these walls 
are made of concrete faced with opus incertum of limestone. 

The complex of walls on the southern side of the enclosure 
(Fig. 1, 9) is very puzzling, especially since all the walls are 
destroyed almost to the level of the ground. We can distin- 
guish an outer line with outside buttresses, which begins at a 
distance of 6 m. from the western enclosure wall and forms an 
angle of 80 degrees with it; the length of this buttressed wall 
is about 10.50 m. Farther to the north, in front of two ancient 
vaults (?) buried in the ground (Fig. 1, 10), there seems to be 
another wall that begins 12.80 m. to the southeast of the corner 
marked a; along the supposed line of this wall, at a distance of 
17.70 m. to the east, another wall begins, parallel to the but- 
tressed wall, and extends for 14.50 m. farther to the east. All 
these bits have a facing of opus incertum similar to that of the 
walls previously described. 


who allowed me to have a tracing of it made. In Fig. 1 I have distinguished by 
shading all the remains discovered in 1895 which are not now visible. 
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There are no ancient walls visible on what I assume to be the 
eastern side of this area, but this is probably due to the fact 
‘ that a road and a stone fence occupy the site of them for the 
whole distance of about 120 m. 

The remains on the northern side are (and were) quite dif- 
ferent. We find the pavement of an ancient road in the south- 
ern ditch of the present high road, about 8.60 m. to the south 


Figure 5.—NortTHERN Sipe OF PIAZZA DELLA REGINA, WITH REMAINS OF 


THE ANCIENT RoapD. 


of it, and about 2 m. below the present level. The eastern 
end of the continuous pavement is 136.60 m. from the arch; 
from this point we can trace the road for about 50 m. in the 
direction of the arch before it is hidden by the mud of the 
ditch (Fig. 1, 1; Fig. 5).! It is made of large polygonal 

1 The peasants assert that other traces of this road, extending for some dis- 
tance farther east, were found when the ditch was dug eight or ten years ago ; 


but I could find no remains of the road anywhere in the vicinity except those 
which I have mentioned. 
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blocks of limestone, like the pavements of the Sullan roads at 
Praeneste.? 

A glance at Fig. 1 will show how much more important were 
the remains which were visible in 1895. At that time the road 
was practically intact as far as the brook, that is to say, all 
along the northern side of this area, a distance of 68 m. It 
was ascertained at that time that the blocks rested on a con- 
crete foundation 0.80 m. in depth; under this were found two 
lines of lead pipe crossing the line of the road (Fig. 1, 12). 
An open (?) portico bordered the southern side of the ancient 
road, or at least the western half of it; there were discovered, 
in the order named, beginning with the eastern end of the 
portico, two square bases for columns (?) made of peperino, 
four round bases of columns made of limestone, and another 
square peperino base (Fig. 1, 13).2 Back of these bases the 
pavement apparently continued for a short distance. All these 
discoveries have now disappeared. 

The modern name of this area, Piazza della Regina, suggests 
what its character may have been in ancient times; and we get 
conclusive evidence of its purpose when we note the results of 
the two excavations that were once conducted at and near it. 
The first excavation, made by Giuseppe Petrini in 1795 and 
1796, is known to me only from the accounts of it given by 
Fea, Guattani, Marocco, and De Rossi,*? and the references to it 
in a Papal dossier of 1825, which deals with the request of Cav. 
Giuseppe Linotte that he be allowed to excavate at the Piazza 
della Regina and elsewhere.* So far as I can decide from the 
conflicting statements of the authors, Petrini’s principal finds , 
were made at the Piazza della Regina or close by it. In the 
Papal documents the place is rather indefinitely located as being 

1TI noted one lava block, which was probably used for patching the road in 
later times. 

2 Signor Jannicola told me most of these details. 

8 Fea, Relazione di un viaggio ad Ostia, etc. (Rome, 1802), p. 7; Guattani, 
Memorie enciclopediche sulle antichita e belle arti di Roma per il MDCCCXVII 
(Rome, 1819), p.77 ; Marocco, Descrizione topografica e cenni storici di Piperno 
(Rome, 1830), pp. 11-12; De Rossi, J.c. (p. 181). 

* Atti Camerlengato, Tit. IV, Fasc. 234, Anno 1825 ; Director Thomas Ashby, 
of the British School in Rome, kindly placed his copies of these Papal documents 
at my disposal. Linotte apparently never conducted the excavations for which 
he asked permission. 
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near the Madonna di Mezzo Agosto and the mediaeval town, in 
a spot where a palace or villa existed; these last words point 
to the area which we are discussing. Marocco says that the 
finds were made in the field just east of the Piazza, but his 
statements are often unreliable. The principal discovery was a 
seated statue of Tiberius, now in the Vatican.! Fea says that 
this statue “stood in a niche of a side portico of a palace’; these 
words again suggest the ruins at the Piazza, and, in fact, local 
antiquarians have called the Piazza della Regina a “ palazzo di 
Tiberio.” With this statue were found a colossal head of 
Claudius and fragments of a seated statue to which it probably 
belonged ;? the writers mention other less important finds 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate. 

In 1776 a base, which bore an inscription of 196 A.p. in 
honor of Septimius Severus, was found at the Piazza della 
Regina.? In 1795 and 1796 two other bases, bearing three 
inscriptions in honor of patrons of the colony of the third 
and fourth centuries, were discovered at Piperno Vecchio.* 
De Rossi says that Petrini found these two bases when he exca- 
rated at Piperno Vecchio, and locates the place where Petrini 
made all his discoveries as “almost opposite the church”; that 
is, in practically the spot where Marocco says that the statues 
were found.® Although no one else confirms De Rossi’s state- 
ments, they are undoubtedly correct, for Petrini was the only 
person who explored this site in 1795 and 1796, and the well- 
attested discovery of the other base at the Piazza della Regina 
in 1776 indicates that the two similar bases found by Petrini 
must have come from about the same spot. 

For the second excavation we have the official reports. It 


1 Museo Chiaramonti, no. 494; see Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticani- 
sehen Museums, Band I, pp. 632-635 and pl. 67. 

2 Now in the Vatican, Braccio Nuovo, no, 18, and Galleria Lapidaria, no. 203 ; 
ef. Amelung, op. cit. pp. 31, 305, pls. 3 and 30. 

8 C.LL. X, 6437. 

4 C.LL. X, 6439-6441, In the municipal archives of Piperno, under date of 
February 9, 1796, we read that a payment of 2 scudi and 20 bajocchi was made 
to Alessandro Nardelli for having carted from Piperno Vecchio to the city ‘* due 
piedestalli con iscrizione concernenti antichita’’ ; probably these were the two 
bases bearing the above-mentioned inscriptions. 

5 In Bull. Crist. 3d Series, Vol. III (1878), p. 98. 
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was conducted by Cav. Pietro Ercole Visconti in 1830, and we 
know that he explored the Piazza della Regina.! Unfortu- 
nately, his discoveries here were of no value; I need mention 
from his list of finds only two rooms with mosaic pavements.? 

The probability that the public honorary inscriptions and 
the statues discovered by Petrini came from the Piazza della 
Regina, and the fact that one public dedicatory inscription 
was surely found here, lead me to infer that this was the forum 
of the colony. The presence of an enclosing wall on perhaps 
three sides does not militate against this identification. All 
the earlier fora seem to have been enclosed in this way; for 
example, the one at Assisi;* and even the forum of the mili- 
tary colony of Timgad, which dates from the reign of Trajan, 
was similarly enclosed. In fact, if we compare the details of 
the location and the arrangement of the forum of the military 
colony at Timgad with similar details of the supposed forum 
of the earlier military colony at Privernum, the parallel is con- 
vineing.* At Timgad also the northern side of the forum faces 
the decumanus maior, or main street of the colony; along the 
street is a portico, backed by shops, which is broken in the 


middle by the monumental entrance that leads to the area of 


the forum proper. At Timgad also the western side of the 
forum is bounded by a street ; and there is an unbroken enclo- 
sure wall along that entire side. The southern side, too, is 
unbroken, except for two small gateways; and the eastern side 
has no exits, but has a solid boundary wall to the north of the 
basilica, which is buttressed on the outside in the same way as 
is the southern wall of the area at Privernum. The forum at 
Privernum, therefore, is an early example of a type which later 
became common, and is found afterwards, not only at Timgad 

1 Atti Camerlengato, Tit. IV, Fasc. 1242, Anno 1830. 

2 It is possible that Visconti’s excavations may have yielded more important 
results, which he concealed ; for his report was so unsatisfactory that he was 
threatened with an official remonstrance. It is still believed by some of the 
inhabitants of Piperno that he conducted secret excavations for the Duchesse 
de Berri, working at night and covering up his excavations in the daytime, and 
that he found an equestrian statue and one of gilded bronze. 

8 See Frothingham, Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia, p. 178. 

*A complete description and plan of the forum at Timgad are given in 
Boeswillwad, Cagnat, and Ballu, Timgad, Une Cité Africaine sous Il’ Empire 
Romain, pp. 2 ff. and pl. vi. 
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(which I have chosen because of the especially close resem- 
blance between the two fora), but also at Veleia and Silches- 
ter.! Built in the time of Sulla, it continued to be the centre 
of Privernum’s civic life until at least the fourth century A.p. 

Opposite the forum, to the north of the modern high road, 
are the remains of an ancient temple (Fig. 1, 4; Fig. 6). The 
distance along the modern road from the arch to a point oppo- 
site the centre of this building is 91.50 m.; from the southern 
side of the road to the front of the temple it is 25m. The 


Figure 6.— INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE, SHOWING THE WESTERN AND 
SouTHERN WALLS. 


outer dimensions of the original structure are 23.30 by 17.05 m. 
Only the northern, western, and eastern walls are preserved to 
any extent; on the outside they rise to heights of 2 m., 1.50 m., 
and 2.75 m., respectively, above the ground, but on the inside 
they stand only from 0.50 m. to 1 m. above the level of the 
floor. They are constructed of concrete faced with opus incer- 
tum of the same date as the walls about the forum (Fig. 7). 
At the bottom of the southern wall, and at the northwestern 
corner, are traces of a facing of ashlar masonry composed of 


1 See the work just cited, pp. 15-16, 83-87. 
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small blocks of limestone and of a local stone resembling spe- 
rone ;} this, however, belongs to a rebuilding in late Imperial or 
early mediaeval times. At about the same date the temple was 
changed into a church, and an apse was added to its northern 
wall. This apse is 5.50 m. in width and 3.50 m. in depth, and 


Figure 7,—OvrTsipe OF THE NORTHERN WALL OF THE TEMPLE. 


its outer wall, which is faced with a poor quality of opus incer- 
tum mixed with brick, measures 2.25 m. in height on the 
outside. 

The plan of the temple has one unusual feature. There is 
a door in the western wall at a distance of 9.50 m. from the 
northern wall; the sockets for the pivots can still be seen. 

Scarcely anything can be ascertained about the interior of 
the temple. The foundation of the pavement, composed of 
opus signinum, is exposed near the northern wall. The central 
portion of this foundation is depressed for 3.07 m. of its width ; 
this is probably a clumsy alteration of later times, when the 
building was changed into a church, as the depression is not 


1 This stone is usually referred to in the reports of excavations as ‘‘ peperino.” 
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in the centre of the building. I discovered a bit of the pave- 
ment itself near the northern wall, a simple white mosaic of 
fine, thin tesserae, regularly laid. It is similar to some pave- 
ments at Praeneste and the mosaic of the rooms under the 
northern side of the House of the Vestals at Rome; like these, 
it dates from the late Republic, probably from the time when 
the temple was built under Sulla. 

A few architectural fragments which survive may possibly 
belong to the temple and may help us in reconstructing its 
architectural details. Within the temple itself there are only 
a doorsill of limestone, 1.40 m. in length, that does not fit the 
side door, a piece of moulding made of limestone, with an im- 
bricated leaf pattern (seen in Figure 6), and a large battered 
piece of marble, wrongly supposed by the peasants to be a frag- 
ment of a colossal statue. These fragments, however, are of 
no value for our purpose. 

Visconti excavated here in 1830, with poor results.! He 
reported the discovery in the temple of a tombstone with an 
inscription,? a large broken column drum of “ peperino,” with 
a broken capital and a finely worked Doric base, a marble col- 
umn drum measuring } palm (0.166 m.) in diameter, and other 
unimportant bits. 

The Doric or Tuscan column he mentions undoubtedly be- 
longed to the temple. With this as a clue, we may assume 
that several column drums of varying diameters (0.40 m.- 
0.58 m.), which are used as building material in the mediaeval 
city, and one or more of three different Tuscan capitals now at 
the Casino Reale, all of which are cut from the stone resembling 
sperone, possibly belonged to the temple. At any rate, they 
suggest to us the style and material of its fagade.* 

There is no literary or epigraphic evidence that shows to 
what divinity the temple was dedicated. Marocco, relying on 


1 See the Atti Camerlengato, l.c. 2 OTL. X, 6445. 

8 There are many other architectural fragments of limestone, mostly anta 
capitals and pieces of a cornice, in the mediaeval city, at Casino Reale, and 
elsewhere ; but it would be futile to speculate on their probable relation to the 
forum or temple. Of course the temple might well have had columns and entab- 
lature of different materials ; compare details from the Tabularium, and espe- 
cially at Praeneste, in Delbrueck, Hellenistische Bauten in Latium (Strassburg, 
1907), pp. 33, 62-63, 67, 77, 85. 
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the inscription found here by Visconti, calls it a temple of Isis ; ! 
but the inscription really gives him no proof. To begin with, 
it is known to us only from the corrupt copy of Marocco; and 
then, while it names a priest of Isis, it is an epitaph, and 
hence the stone never stood originally in the temple precinct, 
but was brought here for building material at some late 
period. 

My own view is that this temple was the Capitolium of the 
colony. Itis well known that most Roman colonies considered 
it necessary to have a Capitolium, and it is natural to assume 
that Privernum followed the rule. Further, since the Capito- 
lium was believed to be the most important temple in a colony, 
it was usually in the forum or near it in a commanding position ; 
the temple at Privernum is near the forum and overlooking it, 
and there are no traces of any other structure of like importance 
in the vicinity. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
therefore, we may at least consider it possible that Sulla built 
the temple for the Capitolium of his colony.? 

The remains to the east of the forum and the temple are not 


important. About 32 m. to the east of the temple a mass of 
concrete projects above the ground (Fig. 1, 15); it is approxi- 
mately oblong, and measures 5 m. east and west and 8.70 m. 
north and south. The size and purpose of the original structure 


can no longer be determined. 

The plan of 1895 marks a paved “ platea sotterrata ” and the 
“basamento e piedestallo di una statua” beyond the road and 
ditch that bound the eastern side of the vineyard in which the 
temple and the last-named structure are situated (Fig. 1, 16). 
A stable now covers the site, and we cannot say what these 
remains were, as the designations of the plan are sometimes 
incorrect. 

To the east of the stable are an osteria and the church of the 
Madonna di Mezzo Agosto, which has already been mentioned ; 
the latter has yielded several important finds. When the 
church was built, in 1820, two inscriptions were found on the 
site, one of which is the only Christian inscription from 


1 Marocco, op. cit. p. 12. 
2 For the Capitolium in the colonies, cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Capitolium, pp. 
1538-1540. 
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Piperno.!. Further, on April 8 and 9, 1831, when an excava- 
tion was being made for the foundations of a sacristy on the 
northern side of the church, a semicircular wall of poor con- 
struction, apparently an apse, was uncovered. In this wall the 
following objects, which had been used as building material, 
were found: a marble bust, with ornaments of alabaster, on a 
small round base (in one piece), the breast bare except for a 
zona from the right shoulder to the left armpit; two marble 
heads, one of them colossal; and two fragments of a colossal 
marble foot. The bust was named by a certain Martelli as 
“ probably a philosopher, possibly a Cicero,” by others, as a 
Galba; the heads were called by the canon De Bonis, who 
reported the discovery, Apollo and Drusus.? In 1837 the bust 
was sold to the Vatican, but it seems to have disappeared.* De 
Bonis gave the heads to the Capitoline Museum in 1839; they 
are the “ Alexander” head of the Stanza dei Filosofit and a 
bust of Tiberius in the Stanza degl’ Imperatori.® 

These marbles were used merely as building material, and 
were surely brought from some other neighboring site, pre- 
sumably the forum; hence their discovery does not prove that 
the church stands on the site of an ancient building.® Besides, 
a careful examination of the foundations of the church has 
made it clear to me that there are no traces of Roman work 
underneath it. It seems to me, therefore, that Marocco’ and 
the plan of 1895 are wrong in asserting that the church is built 
on the ruins of a pagan temple. On the contrary, I believe 

10.1.1. X, 6451, 6460. De Rossi comments at length on the Christian in- 
scription (6460) in Bull. Crist. 3d Series, Vol. III (1878), pp. 86 ff. On p. 97 
he says that his informant, Vincenzo Oliva of Piperno, wrote that two pagan 
inscriptions were found with X, 6460; but this statement is not to be trusted, 
as Oliva has confused the discoveries of 1820 and 1831, placing all of them in 
1820. 

2 Atti Camerlengato, Tit. IV, Fasc. 1492; Bull. Inst. 1832, p. 4; 1834, p. 
227. The last reference says that an amphora and forty-one coins (three of 
them silver) were found at the same time. 

3 See Atti Camerlengato, l.c. Bernoulli, Riémische Ikonographie, Vol. II?, 
p. 5, says it is unknown to him. 

4 No. 28; cf. Nuovo descrizione del Museo Capitolino (Rome, 1882), p. 154. 

5 No. 5; cf. op. cit. p. 208. Helbig, Fiihrer, Vol. I, p. 313, thinks this is 
probably a Germanicus. Notice of the acquisition of both heads by the museum 
is given in Ann. Inst. 1840, p. 97, note 2. 

6 Cf. De Rossi, op. cit. p. 98. T Marocco, op. cit. p. 11. 
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that the discovery of an ancient apse below the surface sup- 
ports the old Pipernese tradition,’ and that on this site was an 
early mediaeval church of the Madonna, which was partly built 
of ancient material.? If the early mediaeval city was pillaged 
and burned, the church undoubtedly met the same fate ;* at 


Figure 8.—Frev_p oprosire Maponna pi Mezzo AGcosto; Roccasecca IN 
THE DIsTaNCeE. 


any rate, it must have fallen into ruin after the early mediaeval 
city in the plain was abandoned. 

The field in which, according to Marocco and De Rossi,‘ 
Petrini made his discoveries, lies across the high road from the 
church and to the east of the area of the forum (Fig. 1, 17; 
Fig. 8). In 1895, according to the plan of that date, another 
discovery was made here of three rooms on the southern side 


1 Mentioned in Valle, La regia et antica Piperno citti nobilissima di Volsci 
(Naples, 1637), pp. 257 ff. 

2 See De Rossi, 

* Such is the tradition as given by Valle, /.c., and by the authors who follow 
his statements. 

Marocco, I.c.; De Rossi, 
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of the high road, at a depth of 2 m. (Fig. 1,18). The eastern 
end of these rooms was opposite the eastern end of the church, 
from which point they extended about 23.60 m. to the west; 
they had the same orientation as the ancient road, which per- 
haps was continued past them.! They are no longer visible. 
At present we can find in this area only a few blocks of the 
stone resembling sperone, to be seen at intervals in the ditches; 
they seem to be laid in regular courses.2, We may conclude, 
then, that this area contained no important buildings in ancient 
times.® 

This completes our survey of the ruins on the site of the 
Roman colony ; let us now summarize briefly the historical 
results so far obtained. The site of the town of Privernum 
during the first two and a half centuries of the Roman occupa- 
tion is unknown. Its citizens at first had only the civitas sine 
suffragio, but probably gained full citizenship by 188 B.c.; a 
tribe of Roman citizens, the Oufentina, had existed in their 
territory since 318 B.c., but this was composed of Roman citi- 
zens who had settled on the lands taken from the Privernates. 
The town was governed as a prefecture, under the direction of 
the praetor urbanus. In the time of Sulla a colony of veterans 
was settled in this territory, and a new town was laid out. 
The remains of this colony are at Piperno Vecchio; there can 
be identified the colony arch, the main street or decumanus 
maior, the forum, of which only a part of the surrounding walls 
is left, and a temple that may be identified as the Capitolium, 
all dating from Sulla’s time. The discoveries made here seem 
to show that the colony especially honored the emperors Tibe- 
rius and Claudius, and that they benefited it in some way; 
Septimius Severus also received a public dedication. The 

1Cf. p. 179, note 1. 

2 These blocks are marked on Figure 1 (19), and their location is indicated in 
part on Figure 8 by the standing figure. 

The same peasant who told me that he had found the ancient road in the 
southern ditch of the modern high road to the east (see p. 179 note 1) said that 
this entire area had under it other blocks of the stone resembling sperone. 
I believe he was mistaken, as there are no traces of such an extensive pavement 
in the ditches. 

8’ There are many tile fragments strewn over the area, and I have noticed one 
large architectural fragment of limestone and a few pieces of marble, but these 
remains give us no clues. 
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colony was in existence on the same site as late as the fourth 
century A.D., at least. At some unknown time Christianity 
was introduced; our earliest knowledge of it dates from the 
fourth century, when the colony already had its local martyrs.? 
Not long after this the temple was turned into a church, and 
another church was built, perhaps not later than the seventh or 
eighth century, on the site where the Madonna di Mezzo Agosto 


now stands.? 
It is impossible to give the exact date when this Roman col- 
ony was abandoned ; but it is certain that by the eighth century 


Figure 9.— Part OF THE SOUTHERN WALL OF THE MEDIAEVAL Town. 


it had been supplanted by a strongly fortified town. The cir- 
cuit walls of this later settlement form an irregular circle about 
250 m. in diameter; its eastern boundary is the colony arch, 
its western, the junction of the main high road and the road 
to Maenza. To the south of the modern high road the wall is 

1 See De Rossi’s comments on C./.L. X, 6460, as cited on p. 187. 

2 This article has omitted any treatment of the Roman remains in the terri- 
tory of Privernum outside of the site of the Roman settlement, some of which 
have been casually noted in ‘ Privernum: I: The Volscian City’ (pp. 44-59, 
above). I shall discuss these remains briefly in a later article, entitled : ‘ Pri- 
vernum: III: Roman Remains in the Territory of the Roman Colony.’ 


! 
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in places well preserved, but scarcely a building remains; to 
the north of the road, the wall is almost all gone, but several 
buildings are left (Figs. 9 and 10). One apse still standing 
shows brick laid in the herringbone pattern that is characteris- 
tic of ninth and tenth century Lombardic exteriors;! and I 
have found near by three decorative fragments with guilloche 
patterns and strange animals and birds that belong to the same 
period.? This settlement must have been quite important, as, 


Figure 10.— Part or THE MEDIAEVAL Town; ROccAGORGA IN THE DISTANCE. 


during the period when we know that it was inhabited, we 
learn of the first bishops of Privernum, in 769, 826, 853, and 
861 

If we examine the ruins of this town, we see why the remains 
of the Roman colony are so scanty. Wherever it is possible, 
ancient material has been used in the buildings. The circuit 
wall contains many ancient blocks of the stone resembling spe- 


1 See Rivoira, Lombardic Architecture (London, 1910), Vol. I, p. 165. 

2 Examples of the eighth to tenth centuries are common ; see Rivoira, op. cit. 
See Not. Scav. 1901, pp. 544-545 for similar fragments of this period from the 
neighboring Norba. 

8 See Gams, Series Episcoporum (Ratisbon, 1873), p. 752. 
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rone and of limestone, and paving stones from the road; in one 
place its outer facing is composed of ancient pieces of opus 
incertum, so that it has the outward appearance of antiquity. 
Many Roman architectural fragments are built into the medi- 
aeval structures, or lie about in the heaps of rubbish that 
are piled up in the fields. Even pieces of inscriptions are 
occasionally found that must have served as material for 
building. 

This early mediaeval settlement was, in its turn, abandoned 
for several better sites in the neighborhood. The exact reason 
for this change is not known. The malarial climate of the 
plain may have been the cause, though this plain does not get 
the malarial exhalations of the Pontine Marshes, as does Ninfa.? 
The old tradition, however, asserts that the town was destroyed 
by a hostile attack, and that the inhabitants founded new set- 
tlements on the hills. All modern writers believe that such 
an attack caused the desertion, if not the destruction, of the 
town in the plain ;* and I agree with them. There is much 
difference of opinion, however, about the date of this event. 


Valle, copying the earlier writer Biondo, merely says the place 
was destroyed by “ Teutons and Britons,” and refuses to dis- 
cuss the date, as none of his sources have it.5 Later writers 
have suggested an attack of the Germans under Charlemagne,® 
or of the Saracens;7 but the dates of these are too early.® 


1 See A.J.A. Vol. XIV (1910), pp. 318-323. 

2 I have not observed that the climate is especially unhealthy. See, however, 
a manuscript work of Federico Zaccaleoni, Memorie istorico-politiche sull’ agri- 
coltura della citti di Piperno (1789), which I know from Ms. notes of the late 
Vincenzo Oliva; he calls the climate unhealthy and describes the ‘‘ autumnal 
epidemics.” See also G. Grandi’s article on Piperno in Natura ed Arte, Vol. III 
(1893-94), p. 258. 

3 Given by Valle, op. cit. pp. 272 ff. 

4 All of them, however, who have mentioned the ruins at Piperno 
Vecchio, have called the mediaeval town in the plain a part of the ancient 
city. 

§ Valle, 

® Marocco, op. cit. pp. 18-19 ; Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-eccle- 
siastica, Vol. LIII (Venice, 1851), p. 245; cf. Westphal, Die rimische Kam- 
pagne (Berlin, 1829), p. 54, and Natura ed Arte, l.c. p. 256. 

7 Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, p. 670. 

8 The Saracen invasions of this part of Italy were ended in 916 a.p.; see 
Oman, The Dark Ages (London, 1895), p. 466. 
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Others have made Frederick Barbarossa the destroyer ;! this is 
too late, as the villages of Maenza, Roccasecca, Prossedi, and 
Sonnino, which were surely founded by fugitives from Piperno 
Vecchio, are known as early as 1120-1125 a.p.2, My own 
opinion is that the place was abandoned in the eleventh cen- 
tury, during one of the many plundering expeditions that were 
conducted by Germans, Normans, and the different factions of 
the Italians themselves during this century. The fact that 


Figure 11. —PirPERNO, VIEWED FROM THE 


we hear of no bishops of Privernum after 1036, and that the 
bishopric is soon after united to that of Terracina,* supports 
this view. In any case, the towns already named that were 


1 Castellano, cited by Moroni, J.c. ; Abbate, Guida della Provincia di Roma 
(Rome, 1894), p. 502, though on p. 506 he rather favors the time of Charlemagne. 

2 See Annales Ceccanenses for 1123 and 1125, in Mon. Germ. Hist. Scriptorum, 
Vol. XVIIII (Hannover, 1856), p. 282 ; and a bull of Calixtus II, cited by Kehr, 
Italia Pontificia, Vol. II (Berlin, 1907), p. 124. 

3 See Gams, l.c.; Kehr, op. cit. p. 123. 

4 Berti, Paludi Pontine (Rome, 1884), p. 87, and Giovenale and Mariani in 
Not. Scav. 1899, p. 92, put the destruction of the town in the plain in the tenth 
century ; this seems to me a little too early. 
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founded by fugitives from the plain were important in the early 
twelfth century, as were probably Roccagorga and Asprano; 
and even earlier the town that inherited the name of the ancient 
city, the modern Piperno, must have been established on its 
hill to the south (Fig. 11). 


H. ARMSTRONG. 
Princeton, New JERSEY, 
february 10, 1911. 
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THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE BOOKS OF 
CHILAN BALAM 


PERHAPS the nearest approach in the New World to a re- 
corded aboriginal history was achieved by the Maya peoples 
of Central America and Southern Mexico, who have left be- 
hind them hundreds of hieroglyphic inscriptions embodying an 
elaborate chronology. The early Spanish chroniclers explicitly 
state that the Mayas of Yucatan possessed historical records, at 
the time of the Conquest, which contained not only the reck- 
oning of their years, or chronologies proper, but also other 
ancient matters, such as the occurrence of wars, famines, pes- 
tilences, and hurricanes. In the face of such direct evidence, 


it can hardly be denied that at least some of the Mayas possessed 
a recorded history, preserved in their picture manuscripts 
which were accessible as late as the middle of the sixteenth 


century. 

In 1542 the Spaniards under Francisco Montejo effected the 
permanent occupation of Yucatan. This event, as it were, 
sounded the death knell of all native institutions. The Spanish 
priests at once applied themselves to the task of converting the 
heathen, and everything pertaining to the ancient civilization 
was speedily obliterated. Particularly, hieroglyphic manu- 
scripts were zealously ferreted out and ruthlessly destroyed. 

Diego de Landa, the second Bishop of Yucatan,! says in this 
connection, “ We found a great number of books in these char- 
acters (that is, in hieroglyphics), and because they contained 
nothing but superstitions and lies of the Devil, we burned 
them all, the which was felt keenly, and gave them (the 
natives) pain.” 

1 Relacion de los Cosas de Yucatan, Diego de Landa, Paris, 1864, p. 317. 
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This treatment soon had its desired effect. The manners and 
customs of former times passed into disrepute, decay, and finally ' 
oblivion. The natives abandoned their pagan rites and, out- 
wardly at least, conformed to the observances of the Church 
of Rome. Amidst this general collapse of aboriginal institu- 
tions, however, and in spite of ecclesiastical discouragement, 
there arose a class of native writings called The Books of 
Chilan Balam, which were destined to preserve for us practi- 
cally all that we now know of the ancient history of Yucatan. 

These manuscripts were written in the Maya language with 
the letters of the Spanish alphabet, reénforced here and there 
by additional characters to represent sounds wanting in Spanish. 
The literary instinct of the Maya people, abruptly checked in 
purely native channels of expression such as the hieroglyphics, 
seems to have sought relief in this new writing, which had 
been prepared by the priesthood to facilitate conversion. This 
partially Hispanicized Maya lent itself readily to the expres- 
sions of the native mind, and soon there came to be, even before 
the close of the sixteenth century, or within fifty years of the 
Conquest, quite a number of these Books of Chilan Balam, the 
works of native writers. Each one was distinguished from the 
others by the addition of the name of the place where it was 
written, as the Book of Chilan Balam of Mani, The Book of 
Chilan Balam of Nabula, The Book of Chilan Balam of Tizimin, 
manuscripts which emanated respectively from the towns of 
Mani, Nabula, and Tizimin. The name Chilan Balam was the 
title applied by the Mayas to a certain class of their priests who 
taught their sciences, appointed their holy days, offered sacrifices, 
and delivered oracles. A free translation of the names of these 
books would therefore be: “The Book of the Priest Sooth- 
sayer of Mani,” “ The Book of the Priest Soothsayer of Nabula,” 
and soon. According to Dr. D. G. Brinton, the contents of 
these native productions may be divided into four classes:! first, 
astrological and prophetic matters; second, medical recipes 
and directions; third, post-conquest history and Christian 
teachings; fourth, ancient chronology and history. 

Of these, the last only, that dealing with the ancient chro- 
nology and history of Yucatan, concerns us here. 

1 Essays of an Americanist, Daniel G. Brinton, Philadelphia, 1890, p. 259. 
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Of the sixteen books of Chilan Balam! which have survived 
the vicissitudes of the last three centuries, either in whole or in 
part, three only, the Mani, Tizimin, and Chumayel manuscripts, 
contain these ancient chronologies or historical summaries. 
The Mani and Tizimin manuscripts each contain one of these 
chronicles, and the Chumayel manuscript three, making a total 
of five in all. But the last account in the Chumayel manu- 
script is of little value in restoring the ancient chronology of 
Yucatan, since it does not present a consecutive succession of 
time periods as do the other four, but only an alternation of cer- 
tain particular periods, notably Katuns 4 Ahau and 13 Ahau. 
Indeed, as Dr. Brinton has pointed out,? it does not appear to 
be a chronicle at all, but rather a chant to refer certain inci- 
dents to their proper katuns, and for this reason it has not 
been consulted so extensively as the others. 

Maya history is presented in these chronicles as a succession 
of time periods, opposite each of which is recorded the proper 
events, if any, for that period. These records partake rather 
more of the nature of historical summaries than extended nar- 
ratives, and may be best described as chronological outlines of 
the principal events of Maya history. The unit of enumeration 
for counting time in them was a period of seventy-two hun- 
dred days, called by the Mayas the katun, which was equal in 
length to something less than twenty of our own years. Each 
katun was named after the day with which the preceding katun 
ended, always the day Ahau, to which a numerical coefficient 
ranging from 1 to 13 was attached. These followed one 
another in a retrograding order, the coefficient of each being 
two less in number than that of the one immediately preceding. 
Katun 8 Ahau, Katun 6 Ahau, Katun 4 Ahau, Katun 2 Ahau; 
Katun 13 Ahau, Katun 11 Ahau, and so on, until after Katun 
10 Ahau, when the next in order was Katun 8 Ahau again, and 
the sequence repeated itself. This method of fixing a date, 
barring an initial leeway of about twenty years, the length of 
a katun, insured accuracy within a period of thirteen times 
nineteen and three-quarters years, or two hundred and fifty-six 
years. This must necessarily be true, since any given katun 


1 Essays of an Americanist, Daniel G. Brinton, p. 257. 
2 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, 1882, p. 177. 
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could not recur until after a lapse of two hundred and fifty-six 
years, and consequently the position of any event stated as hav- 
ing occurred in any given katun was fixed within that length 
of time. Moreover, as long as the sequence of the katuns 
remained unbroken, and the sets of thirteen katuns followed 
each other without interruptions or omissions, accuracy within 
a much greater period of time was insured; in fact, as long as 
the units of the sequence remained consecutive. 

This brings us to a consideration of the most severe and 
damaging criticism which has been levelled against the chroni- 
cles of The Books of Chilan Balam, as reliable sources for the 
reconstruction of Maya history. 

In some places in the chronicles there are clearly breaks in 
the order in which the katuns follow each other. For example, 
in one place, a Katun 11 Ahau is followed by a Katun 8 Ahau 
instead of Katun 9 Ahau; and again, in another passage, a 
Katun 1 Ahau is followed by a Katun 6 Ahau instead of Katun 
12 Ahau. Other instances where the sequence of the katuns is 
similarly interrupted might be cited, but these two are suffi- 
cient to show how the continuity of the sequence fails at times. 
The question at once arises, How are these breaks in the order 
of the katuns to be accounted for? How have they arisen, and 
how may they be obviated? In the case cited, for example, 
where a Katun 11 Ahau is followed by a Katun 8 Ahau, is the 
intervening gap to be filled by the missing katuns, 9 Ahau, 
7 Ahau, 5 Ahau, 3 Ahau, 1 Ahau, 12 Ahau, and 10 Ahau ? 
Or, are we to regard this Katun 8 Ahau merely as a repetition 
of some former Katun 8 Ahau in the sequence, and the katuns 
following it, until Katun 11 Ahau is reached again, as a redupli- 
cation in the record? One of these two conditions must necessa- 
rily explain the observed breaks in the sequence, since no others 
are possible. A careful study of the several chronicles has con- 
vinced me that defects in the record are due to both of these 
causes; that sometimes katuns have been omitted, and again 
as clearly repeated; and that both omissions and repetitions 
are equally responsible for the present interruptions of the 
sequence. 

Having pointed out how the breaks in the sequence of the 
katuns have arisen, and consequently how they may be obviated, 
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let us examine some of those points which tend to establish the 
accuracy of the chronicles. The strongest recommendation for 
the chronicles is their close agreement with one another, in 
spite of the fact that the original manuscripts themselves have 
never been accessible for study and comparison. Indeed, the 
only available texts up to the present time have been second- 
hand copies of the originals, while the English translations 
based upon them have been proved to be misleading and, in 
some cases, inaccurate. Yet, in spite of these conditions so 
pregnant with possibilities for error, the available texts exhibit 
a similarity of detail which is little short of remarkable, and it 
is highly indicative of their reliability that from the discovery 
of Chichen Itza down to the Spanish Conquest, a period of about 
eleven hundred years, there is always at least one of the chroni- 
cles which carries on the sequence of the katuns unbroken. 
Some sixty years ago, Dr. Carl Berendt visited Yucatan, and 
while there copied by hand as many of the ancient manuscripts 
as he could find, among others a number of The Books of 
Chilan Balam. After his death, his papers came into the pos- 
session of Dr. D. G. Brinton of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and this eminent Americanist, realizing the extreme 
importance of some parts of the manuscripts which had fallen 
into his hands, translated the chronological portions and pub- 
lished them, together with an extensive commentary of his 
own, as The Maya Chronicles. Until very recently, at least, the 
Berendt texts and the Brinton translation of them have been 
the only sources for a comparative study of the several chroni- 
cles, although one chronicle, that from The Book of Chilan 
Balam of Mani, was printed some seventy years ago in both 
Maya and English, by John L. Stephens in his Incidents of 
Travel in Yucatan.1 It will be seen from the foregoing that 
here is a ready-made explanation for many of the present disa- 
greements between the texts of the several chronicles. _ For no 
matter how carefully Dr. Berendt made his copies from the 
originals, the personal equation, nevertheless, influenced the 
final result. 

Another cause, doubtless, which has contributed to the ob- 


1 Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, John L. Stevens, New York, 1843, Vol. II, 
pp. 465 ff. 
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served disagreements among the several chronicles, is the 
inaccuracy of the present English translation. Mr. C. P. 
Bowditch, for example, has shown that the Brinton transla- 
tion of the names of the katuns, such as the fifth Ahau, the 
third Ahau, and the first Ahau, is incorrect, and that the num- 
bers should have been translated by cardinals instead of ordi- 
nals, as five Ahau, three Ahau, and one Ahau. This difference, 
so far as the chronological accuracy of the texts is concerned, 
is of minor importance, but it would appear from the following 
that more vital mistakes may have been made, which actually 
render the chronicles contradictory in regard to events of the 
greatest consequence. 

One of the most important events in Maya history is the 
foundation of Uxmal, which significant circumstance, strange 
to say, is recorded in only two of the five chronicles, and then 
with a disagreement of nearly two hundred years. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how such an accurate people as the Mayas 
could have become so confused in regard to such an important 
event as the foundation of their second largest city, as to have 


assigned to it dates differing from each other by nearly two 
hundred years. The accompanying parallel shows the parts of 
the Mani and Tizimin chronicles which deal with the founda- 
tion of Uxmal, arranged side by side, the former on the left, 
the latter on the right. 


Mant Manuscript! Tizimin Manuscript? 

Katun 8 Ahau Chakanputun was Katun 8 Ahau Chakanputun was 
abandoned. abandoned. 

Katun 6 Ahau Katun 6 Ahau 

Katun 4 Ahau Two-score years(two Katun 4 Ahau Two-score years(two 
katuns) had passed katuns) and 
when “they” ** they ’’ came and 
came and estab- established their 
lished their homes houses a second 
a second time and time when they 
they lost Chakan- lost the road to 
putun. Chakanputun. 

Katun 2 Ahau Ahcuitok Tutul Xiu Katun 2 Ahau 
founded Uxmal. 

Katun 13 Ahau Katun 13 Ahau 

Katun 11 Ahau Katun 11 Ahau 


1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 96, 102. 
2 Ibid., pp. 139, 140, 145, 146. 
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Mant MANUSCRIPT Tizim1n MANUSCRIPT 


Katun 9 Ahau Katun 9 Ahau 

Katun 7 Ahau Katun 7 Ahau 

Katun 5 Ahau Katun 5 Ahau 

Katun 3 Ahau Katun 3 Ahau 

Katun 1 Ahau Katun 1 Ahau 

Katun 12 Ahau Katun 12 Ahau 

Katun 10 Ahau Ten-score years (ten Katun 10 Ahau Ahzuitok Tutul Xiu 
katuns) they founded Uxmal. 
ruledwiththe Ten-score years 
governor of Chi- (ten katuns) had 
chen Itza and passed when they 
Mayapan. established the ter- 

ritory of Uxmal. 


The striking similarity between these two versions is at once 
apparent. Both accounts agree that Chakanputun was aban- 
doned in a Katun 8 Ahau. Both agree, further, that in the 
two katuns next following, Katuns 6 Ahau and 4 Ahau, the 
Itzas, here referred to as “they,” returned to their former 
homes and established themselves there a second time. In 
the katun next following, Katun 2 Ahau, the Mani manuscript 
records the foundation of Uxmal by a certain Ahcuitok Tutul 
Xiu. The corresponding katun in the Tizimin manuscript, 
however, has no entry against it; and from this point the 
record in both chronicles is silent, save for the bare enumera- 
tion of the intervening katuns, until Katun 10 Ahau is reached. 
The Mani manuscript records after this Katun 10 Ahau that 
for the two hundred years just past, that is, since the founda- 
tion of Uxmal, in Katun 2 Ahau, the governors of Uxmal, 
Chichen Itza, and Mayapan had ruled together. The entry 
opposite the corresponding katun in the Tizimin manuscript 
is noteworthy. It states that a certain Ahzuitok Tutul Xiu 
founded Uxmal, and that two hundred years had passed when 
this happened. The identity of this name with that given by 
the Mani manuscript to the founder of Uxmal can hardly be 
doubted, since the two differ from each other by one letter 
only, and consequently both probably refer to one and the same 
individual. 

This developes an exceedingly close similarity between the 
two versions. Both accounts agree as to the founder’s name; 
both agree as to the sequence and names of the katuns in this 
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part of the record, and finally both agree as to a two hundred 
years summary after Katun 10 Ahau. In fact, the only actual 
disagreement between the two accounts, so far as the founda- 
tion of Uxmal is concerned, is one of date, the Mani manu- 
script setting the event two hundred years in advance of the 
time given in the Tizimin manuscript. In view of such close 
similarity with regard to the other details, it would seem as 
though this disagreement in date might perhaps be apparent 
rather than real, and consequently capable of explanation. Let 
us examine once more the entry in the Tizimin manuscript deal- 
ing with this event. According to both the Berendt text and 
the Brinton translation, the first part of the entry, “ Ahzuitok 
Tutul Xiu founded Uxmal,” is exactly the same in wording as 
the entry in the Mani manuscript against Katun 2 Ahau. The 
latter part of the entry in the Tizimin version reads as follows : 
“ Ten-score years had passed when they established the terri- 
tory of Uxmal.” It will be noted that this passage is so worded 
that a change in the translation of but a single word is suffi- 
cient to reconcile the two versions with each other, and to bring 
them into agreement regarding the date of this important event. 
If the adverbial particle “ca” could be translated “since” in- 
stead of “ when,” as giveh, the entry in the Tizimin manuscript 
would read: “ Ahzuitok Tutul Xiu founded Uxmal. Ten-score 
years had passed since they established the territory of Uxmal.” 
And counting back these ten-score years we reach the same 
Katun 2 Ahau against which, in the Mani manuscript, is re- 
corded the same event, and the two texts no longer contradict 
each other. 

It is a well-known trait of American languages, that their 
adverbial particles have a wide range of meanings, and that 
such meanings as “when” and “since” are well within the 
scope of a single particle. For example, in the Tiwa language 
as spoken at Taos, New Mexico, the element “xan” signifies : 
then, when, whenever, since, because, therefore, you know.! 
Indeed, examples of the wide range of meanings which some 
particles may cover might be multiplied throughout American 


1*An Introductory Paper in the Tiwa Language, Dialect of Taos, New 
Mexico,’ Papers of the School of American Archaeology, No. 14, by John P 
Harrington. 
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linguistics. It would seem, therefore, that the Maya particle 
“ca” might possibly be translated “since” without undue 
violence to the native construction, and consequently that the 
disagreement in regard to the date of the foundation of Uxmal 
between the Mani and Tizimin texts might be obviated. This 
question, however, is purely one of linguistics, and is capable 
of a very definite answer one way or the other. This suggestion 
is only advanced here as a possible explanation for the observed 
disagreement in the Brinton texts. 

Apart from this question of errors, however, which may be 
due to inaccurate texts or faulty translations, the chronicles 
have in themselves many characteristics which make for their 
reliability. In the first place two of the chronicles at least, 
those from The Books of Chilan Balam of Mani?! and Tizimin,? 
were composed before the close of the sixteenth century, 
probably by natives who had grown to manhood before the Con- 
quest, and who had, therefore, had ample opportunity to acquire 
a first hand knowledge of their history before the light of the 
ancient learning had flickered out. Says Dr. Brinton in this 
connection:® “Relying on their memories, and no doubt aided 
by some of the ancient hieroglyphic manuscripts carefully 
secreted from the vandalism of the monks, they (the natives) 
wrote out what they could recollect of their national literature.” 
The writers of these native books were probably, in most cases, 
the elders of the villages, and as such vividly remembered the 
pre-conquest days; moreover, they may have had, as Dr. 
Brinton suggests, some of their old hieroglyphic manuscripts 
containing the very chronicles which they copied into The Books 
of Chilan Balam. At all events, their conditions of life were 
such that their authorship of the chronicles considerably en- 
hances the value of these native manuscripts as historical sources. 

Another equally strong recommendation in favor of the 
accuracy of the chronicles, is their general agreement with each 
other, which, as has been pointed out, is capable of being ex- 
tended even further than the Brinton translation indicates. 
This harmony of record appears to advantage in the closing 
katuns of the sequence, Katuns 4 Ahau, 2 Ahau, 13 Ahau, 


1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, p. 70. 2 Ibid. p. 136. 
3 Ibid. p. 68. 
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11 Ahau, 9 Ahau, and 7 Ahau. Three of the four chronicles 
agree that in this Katun 4 Ahau there was a pestilence and 
general death, the remaining chronicle having no entry for the 
period. Three out of the four agree that a certain native chief 
died in Katum 13 Ahau, the remaining account placing this same 
event at the very beginning of the next katun. All four agree 
that the Spaniards arrived in Katun 11 Ahau, that Christianity 
was introduced and Bishop Toral arrived in Katun 9 Ahau, and 
finally that Bishop Landa died in Katun 7 Ahau. This agree- 
ment is remarkable, and indicates that the natives were able to 
date events in their own system of chronology with perfect ease 
and accuracy; another strong point in favor of the reliability 
of The Books of Chilan Balam as sources for the reconstruction 
of Maya history. 

The early Spanish historians of Yucatan, Lizana, Landa, 
Herrera, and Cogolludo, were almost exclusively churchmen, 
and busied themselves more with things spiritual or Spanish 
than with things temporal or native. Conquest, conver- 
sion, church and civil organization, and contemporary hap- 
penings interested them far more than the ancient history of 
a race whose religion they regarded as the handiwork of the 
Devil, and whose records they destroyed whenever able. And 
yet, scattered here and there throughout the early Spanish 
histories, are many passages which substantiate the native 
chronicles and corroborate the native chronology. It would 
take us too far afield here to more than briefly note the pres- 
ence of these corroboratory passages in the early Spanish 
writers; the subject is comprehensive and involves lengthy com- 
parisons, which lie beyond the limits of the present paper. It 
must suffice in this connection, therefore, merely to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the writings of Lizana, Landa, Cogolludo, 
Herrera, and Villagutierre contain passages which, so far as 
they go, confirm the accuracy of the native versions of the 
same events. 

It appears to me, in conclusion, that the chronicles from The 
Books of Chilan Balam have much to recommend them as relia- 
ble sources for the reconstruction of Maya history. When 
these records fail to agree, which is the exception rather than 
the rule, it has been shown that in some cases, at least, disa- 
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greement may have arisen from errors in copying or translation, 
for which the original texts themselves cannot be held respon- 
sible. Again it has been shown that in age, authorship, sub- 
ject matter, and general agreement, these native chronicles are 
such that they constitute their own best guarantee of truthful- 
ness. In view of these facts and one other, that they are almost 
the only native sources left to us for the recovery of the main 
events of Maya history, we are justified in accepting them for 
what they themselves purport to be : The Maya Chronicles. 

There follows below, the outline of Maya history as presented 
by the chronicles from The Books of Chilan Balam, augmented 
here and there by additions from early Spanish sources. 


OUTLINE OF MAYA HIstToRY 


In the records of most peoples there is a point beyond which 
history does not extend, but from which mythology carries 
back the annals, usually to a divine origin of man. There are 
strong indications that the first entries in the Maya chronicles 
are of such a nature, and that the events they record belong to 
the realm of fancy rather than fact. 


Of the Maya chronicles, however, only two, those from the 
Mani and Tizimin manuscripts, go back into a past which seems 
to be at all unsubstantial; the others begin with later events 
which are clearly of an historical nature. There are three 
events in these first entries of the Mani and Tizimin manu- 
scripts of which the first is probably wholly and the other two 
largely fictitious: 


1. The departure from the House Nonoual, the home of the Tutul Xiu 
in the Land of Tulapan from Zuiva at the west. 

2. The arrival under Holon Chantepeuh at the Land of Chacnabiton. 

3. The arrival under Ahmekat Tutul Xiu at the Land of Chacnabiton. 


Concerning the opening event, which is recorded only in the 
Mani manuscript, Dr. Brinton has shown! that three out of the 
four proper names with which it deals, Nonoual, Tulapan, and 
Zuiva, are not Mayan at all, but are purely Nahuatl, and that 
furthermore they belong to Nahuatl mythology and not to 
Nahuatl history. They are, in fact, identical with three locali- 


1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 109 ff. 
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ties in the Quetzalcoatl legend of Nahuatl mythology. The 
presence of Nahuatl mythological place-names in the earliest 
entry of the Maya Chronicles is of itself sufficient to discredit 
the historical character of the passage in which they appear. 
Their occurrence may perhaps be explained on the ground that 
this entry was fabricated at a late date when the Mayas had 
come under Nahuatl influence, ¢.e., during the Fourth Period. 
The presence of the name Tutul Xiu in this same entry may be 
due to the fact that the Mani manuscript was compiled at the 
Xiu capital, and that it is a result of local pride and the desire 
to assign extreme antiquity to the Xiu ancestry. 

The second event may have some historic foundation. Holon 
Chantepeuh may well have been one of the early Maya leaders, 
perhaps one of the band which settled at Bakhalal, and Chacna- 
biton probably was the name of some well-known terrestrial 
locality. The chief objection to this entry, and one which 
applies to the next as well, is the break in the sequence of the 
katuns at this point in the record, which makes it difficult to 
assign these events to their proper positions in Maya history. 

The third event, in addition to the uncertainty of its true posi- 
tion in Maya history, is doubtful on another account. Bishop 
Landa distinctly states that the Tutul Xiu were comparatively 
late comers to Yucatan and that for this reason the older inhabi- 
tants of the country looked down upon them. Moreover, the 
chronicles show that Uxmal, the Xiu capital, was not founded 
until comparatively late (at the beginning of the Third Period), 
consequently mention of the Tutul Xiu in such an early event as 
the third may simply be a late interpolation in the record due 
again to local pride in the antiquity of ancestry. 

The fourth episode in the chronicles is the Discovery of 
Bakhalal or Ziancaan in Katun 8 Ahau or 6 Ahau, and with this 
event Maya history may be fairly regarded as having emerged 
from its mythological beginnings, and subsequent events may be 
accepted as historical facts. To begin with, Bakhalal is the first 
place-name mentioned in the chronicles which still attaches to a 
perfectly definite and well-known locality. This, together with 
the fact that the present place of the same name is situated on 
the southeastern frontier of Yucatan, suggests that Bakhalal 
was one of the first stopping-places of the Mayas in the new 
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country after their departure from their former homes some- 
where to the south. Corroboratory evidence that Yucatan was 
colonized from the east may also be found in several of the 
early Spanish writers, notably Lizana. 

With the discovery and settlement of Bakhalal, then, the his- 
tory of the Mayas in Yucatan properly begins; and since our 
sources emanate from those whose tenure of the country had 
already exceeded a thousand years, this important event must 
have seemed to them, as the centuries rolled by, an indestructible 
starting-place which the mists of tradition could not obscure 
nor the forgetfulness of men and the failure of records push 
forward. It marked the point beyond which mythology could 
not advance, and before which, going backward, they did not 
have to look to divine sources for their origin. The occupa- 
tion of Bakhalal, according to the chronicles, lasted for about 
sixty years only, during Katuns 4 Ahau, 2 Ahau, and 13 Ahau, 
which, following my correlation of Maya and Christian chro- 
nology,! correspond to the period 460-520 a.p. No mention 
is made of the contributary causes which led to the abandon- 
ment of Bakhalal. It is possible that this locality may have 
been unhealthful and fever-ridden in former times as it is to-day, 
and that an unusually high death rate awakened the people 
to the deadly character of their new home. At all events, the 
city was abandoned as soon as another suitable location could 
be found. As one chronicle puts it: “In these years that they 
ruled Bakhalal, it occurred then that Chichen Itza was dis- 
covered,”? showing apparently that the search for a new home 
was still being prosecuted. 

At the beginning of Katun 11 Ahau, or about 520 A.p., 
Bakhalal was abandoned and Chichen Itza, destined to become 
the greatest city in the new land, was founded. Here for the 


1¢The Correlation of Maya and Christian Chronology,’ Sylvanus Griswold 
Morley, Papers of the School of American Archaeology, No. 11. A:J.A. XIV, 
1910, pp. 193-204. The dates in the Christian era assigned to the several events 
of Maya history here presented are not fixed with certainty. Other correlations 
of Maya and Christian chronology have been proposed by Sefior Pio Perez, 
Professor Eduard Seler, Mr. C. P. Bowditch, and Mr. J. T. Goodman, no two of 
which, however, agree. In the article above quoted, I have set forth the reasons 
which led me to adopt the correlation therein suggested. 

2 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 96 and 101. 
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first time the people whose wanderings we have been following 
have a name applied to them. They are called the “Itzas” 
and their capital “Chichen Itza, the Mouths of the Wells of 
the Itzas,” after the two great natural wells around which the 
city grew up. For one hundred and twenty years, or until the 
close of Katun 1 Ahau, 640 A.p., the Itzas occupied this site. 
The chronicles give nothing as to the details of this period, and 
but little more concerning the causes which brought about its 
closing event, the abandonment of Chichen Itza. One account 
says that the city was destroyed, while the others merely men- 
tion the fact that it was abandoned. With this event The First 
Historical Period of the Books of Chilan Balam closes. 

In point of archaeological importance this period is probably 
surpassed by no other. During its course, but particularly in 
the latter part of it, the Mayas were called upon to face new 
conditions of life and to grapple with problems arising out of a 
somewhat new and unfamiliar environment. The reaction of 
this environment on the old civilization makes the period one 
of extreme importance in the study of the Maya culture. It 
lasted from 9-15-0-0-0 to 10-4-0-0-0 in Maya notation, and in- 
cluded within its span the eclipse of Copan, Quirigua, Seibal, 
Yaxchilan, Tikal, and Naranjo, and the rise of Chichen Itza. 
In a word, it witnessed the transferrence of power from the 
south to the north and the passing of the Old Empire and the 
birth of the New. 

The Second Period opens with “ The Holy Men of the Itzas,” 
as they are called in one of the accounts, in search of new 
homes which they find after wanderings covering sixty years. 
In Katun 6 Ahau, 700 A.p., a land called Chakanputun was 
seized and occupied by a force consisting of thirteen divisions 
of warriors. As was the case with Bakhalal and Chichen Itza, 
the two place-names previously mentioned in the chronicles, it 
has been possible also to associate Chakanputun with a definite 
geographical locality. There is, and was at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest, a place on the western coast of Yucatan not 
far from Campeache called Champoton. It was probably some- 
where in this vicinity that the Itzas settled after their long 
wandering. The fact that every place-name mentioned in the 
chronicles beginning with Bakhalal may be referred to a well- 
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known locality bearing the same name to-day, where more or 
less extensive ruined remains have been found, is of itself a 
strong indication that the chronicles are histories and not 
merely imaginative narratives. 

That the Itzas were obliged to seize Chakanputun would 
seem to imply that it was held by some hostile people, though 
no clew as to their identity is given. After this event, there is 
nothing further recorded for the next two hundred and sixty 
years, during which we are left to infer that the Itzas remained in 
possession of Chakanputun. In Katun 8 Ahau, about 960 A.p., 
an unexpected catastrophe abruptly set the Itzas wandering 
again, and terminated this period. The Second Chronicle from 
The Book of Chilan Balam of Chumayel thus records this event : 
“In this katun (Katun 8 Ahau) perished Chakanputun by fire, 
which destroyed it quickly, and suddenly consumed it.” ! 
Again the Itzas were compelled to seek a new home, or, as 
another chronicle vividly portrays it: “In this katun those of 
the Itza were under the trees, under the boughs, under the 
branches to their sorrow.”? With this event the Second 
Historical Period of The Books of Chilan Balam comes to an 
end, 640-960 a.p. 

Since the original sources themselves are silent with regard 
to the events of this period, any attempts to fill such an hiatus 
in the record must necessarily be only suggestive. I consider 
it, however, not improbable that during the sojourn at Chakan- 
putun the Initial Series method of counting time, a heritage 
from the older civilization of the South, fell into disuse. The 
latest Initial Series date known, one in the Dresden Codex, 
ralls, according to my correlation, within this very Katun 8 Ahau 
in which Chakanputun was abandoned. The subsequent wan- 
derings of the Itzas and the fading recollections of their former 
homes, the latest of which at this time was fully four hundred 
years behind them, may possibly account for its discontinuance. 
Certain it is that the Initial Series did not long survive the 
transplanting of the Maya culture in Yucatan, but gave way 
to an abbreviated method of counting time. Along with many 
another product of the older civilization, doubtless it fell into 
disuse under the pressure of changing conditions. 

1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 167 and 170. 2 Jbid. pp. 96 and 101. 
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The opening of the Third Period again finds the Itzas home- 
less. Instinctively, however, they seemed to have turned again 
to Chichen Itza, their first real home in the new country, and 
during Katuns 6 Ahau and 4 Ahau, 960-1000 4.D., they wan- 
dered back to that city and reoccupied it, somewhere near the 
close of the tenth century. About this time, also, the impor- 
tant city of Mayapan seems to have been founded. It is 
probable that after the destruction of Chakanputun some of 
the Itzas did not return to Chichen Itza, but wandered elsewhere. 
One chronicle records that “the remaining of the Itzas com- 
ing out of the woods from under the branches . . . established 
the land called Zaclactun Mayapan.”’! This would seem to 
indicate that not all of the Itzas returned to Chichen Itza, but 
that some of them at least settled elsewhere. 

There now began an era of great prosperity for the country. 
At the beginning of Katun 2 Ahau, 1000 a.p., Ahcuitok Tutul 
Xiu, the leader of the Xiu or Tutul Xiu, founded Uxmal and 
established his rule there. According to Bishop Landa these 
newcomers were of a somewhat different race than the Itzas, 
speaking a language similar to that of Tabasco. They seem, 
however, to have been warmly received by the Itzas, and an 
alliance between the rulers of Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and Maya- 
pan was immediately formed, each ruling jointly with the others. 
This tripartite confederacy lasted for about two hundred years, 
or until Katun 8 Ahau, 1200 A.p., when it was abruptly ter- 
minated by the plot of Hunnac Ceel, at that time the ruler of 
Mayapan. This event must have been one of first importance 
in the ancient history of Yucatan, since each of the five chron- 
icles mentions it. In spite of this fact, however, the caus: 
leading to the disruption of the confederacy are very imper- 
fectly set forth. One thing alone seems clear: Chac Xib Chace, 
the ruler of Chichen Itza, having plotted against Hunnac Ceel, 
the ruler of Mayapan, was driven from Chichen Itza by Hunnac 
Ceel in the war that followed. Two of the chronicles state that 
the trouble arose over a banquet which the ruler of Chichen Itza 
gave to Ulil, the ruler of Itzmal, while another more vaguely re- 
cords that it was “ because of the festivities with those of Itzmal.”’? 
Probably neither represents the true cause of the war, though 

1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 167 and 170. 2 Jbid. pp. 155 and 160. 
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both indicate that a plot was hatched against Hunnac Ceel by 
the rulers of Chichen Itza and Itzmal. Hunnac Ceel, however, 
assisted by seven other leaders, gained a decisive victory and 
drove the Itzas from their city, dispersing their thirteen divi- 
sions of warriors. 

The names of Hunnac Ceel’s seven allies in this war, Ah 
Zinteyut Chan, Tzuntecum, Taxcal, Pantemit, Xuchueuet, and 
Itzcuat, and Kakaltecat, are significant. Over half of them, as 
Dr. Brinton has pointed out,! appear to be Nahuatl. Strange 
as this spectacle of a Maya ruler surrounded by Nahuatl allies 
may appear, it is corroborated by no less an authority than 
Bishop Landa, who says that the ruler of Mayapan called to his 
aid Mexican allies to keep his subjects in check. With the 
plot of Hunnac Ceel and the dispersion of the Itzas, this period 
closes, 960-1200 a.p. 

As with the preceding periods, the chronicles are silent con- 
cerning its details, and it is to archaeology we are obliged to 
turn for a reconstruction of the background. After the destruc- 
tion of Chakanputun, the horizon of Maya history extends. 
Heretofore, that is, during the First and Second Periods, the 
wanderings and adventures of a single people, the Itzas, are set 
forth; but after this point the record enlarges. The Itzas, no 
longer a small tribe, split into several bands, each seeking a 
different home. Another people, the Tutul Xiu, at best only 
very remotely connected with the Itzas, enters the country and 
colonizes it. New cities are established. The record may be 
said to have lost its provincial character. During this Third 
Period, I believe the Maya civilization, untainted as yet by any 
Nahuatl influence, spread over Yucatan. Scores of settlements 
purely Mayan in architecture and art grew up. This was 
the Golden Age of Yucatan, the last great period of Mayan 
supremacy. Kabah, Labna, Chacmultun, Sayil, in fact most of 
the ruined cities now found so abundantly throughout the 
country, date, in my opinion, from this period. After the plot 
of Hunnac Ceel, the closing event of the Third Period, and the 
introduction by him of Nahuatl allies into the country, condi- 
tions change, and Maya history enters its last great period 
under a strong foreign stimulus. 

1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, p. 129. 
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The war which resulted in the overthrow of Chac Xib Chac 
of Chichen Itza lasted, according to one chronicle, for fourteen 
years, ending some time in Katun 6 Ahau, 1220-1240 a.p. In 
the following katun, 4 Ahau, the Itzas and Itzmalans, as a 
retaliation for their previous defeat, raided the land of Maya- 
pan and seized the capital. The first fifty years of the Fourth 
Period were probably taken up with civil war and the read- 
justment of power made necessary by the breaking up of the 
confederacy. Who succeeded to the supreme authority for- 
merly held jointly by the rulers of Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and 
Mayapan, the chronicles do not state. Bishop Landa, however, 
says that the chief power was held by the Lords of Mayapan, 
who abused their position to such an extent that they were 
obliged to call in Mexican mercenaries to protect them against 
the rising indignation of their subjects. Finally there came a 
day when the outraged Mayas could no longer endure this 
tyranny, and under the leadership of Tutul Xiu, the Lord of 
Uxmal, they assassinated their ruler and, after sacking the city 
of Mayapan, abandoned it. The chronicles, for the most part, 
agree that Mayapan was destroyed some time during Katun 8 
Ahau, or about the middle of the fifteenth century. The rea- 
sons given for this upheaval are rather vague: “ because of the 
seizure of the fortress and the fortified town by the joint gov- 
ernment in the city of Mayapan.”! This can hardly refer to 
anything but the destruction of Chichen Itza by Hunnac Ceel 
two hundred and fifty years before, though the hatred engen- 
dered by that event, it would seem, should have subsided long 
before the time we are now considering. ‘The account of this 
event in one of the chronicles, however, the second from The 
Book of Chilan Balam of Chumayel, agrees somewhat with the 
version given by Bishop Landa: “There went forth the gov- 
ernor Tutul with the chiefs of the country; . . . in this katun 
the men in the centre of the town were driven out, and the 
chiefs of the country lost their power.”? After the destruc- 
tion of Mayapan the country was split up into a number of 
petty chieftaincies, and, as the chronicle literally records, “ the 
chiefs of the country lost their power.” This event closes the 


1 The Maya Chronicles, D. G. Brinton, pp. 156 and 161. 
2 Jbid. pp. 167 and 171. 
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Fourth Historic Period of The Books of Chilan Balam, 1200- 
1450 or thereabouts. ! 

This period was not, I believe, one in which the Maya influ- 
ence was dominant, but, on the contrary, one during which 
Maya ideals gave way before Nahuatl pressure. At Chichen 
Itza, for example, there are several structures which are strongly 
Nahuatl in plan or decoration. The “ Ball Court,” typically a 
Nahuatl conception, has been found surely up to the present time 
in only two Maya cities, Chichen Itza and Uxmal. Professor 
Seler and Dr. Spinden have both pointed out several other un- 
deniable traces of Nahuatl influence at Chichen Itza. How 
then did this Nahuatl influence reach a Maya city in the first 
place, and why should Chichen Itza have been the place where 
this influence was most strongly felt ? 

I suggest that the answers to both of these questions are to 
be found in the chronicles. Hunnac Ceel’s association with 
Nahuatl allies, and the subsequent settlement of these allies in 
Yucatan, a fact actually mentioned by Bishop Landa, disposes 
of the first. The following answer to the second is only sug- 
gested; but in view of the fact that Chichen Itza is the only 
Maya city where Nahuatl influence strongly coerced the art, 
and since the chronicles develope a reason for this, the correct- 
ness of the answer becomes more probable. After the defeat of 
Chace Xib Chace by Hunnac Ceel and the dispersion of the Itzas, 
I believe it not unlikely that the ruler of Mayapan may have 
given Chichen Itza to his Nahuatl allies as their share of the 
spoils. Their direction of the affairs of the conquered Maya 
city would have introduced sufficient Nahuatl pressure to have 
influenced subsequent activities, and there would have resulted 
conditions such as are actually found. A strong culture like 
the Maya, however, would not have succumbed entirely even to 
such a dominant influence as the Nahuatl, and consequently a 
compromise would be effected by which the conquerors gave 
much but received more. 

1 The discrepancy between the Maya time periods and the corresponding 
dates in Christian chronology arises from the fact that the Maya katun in 
reality is only 19} years long, whereas in the present discussion it has been 
treated as a period of 20 years, in order to facilitate the calculations. This 
causes an error of 16 years in a period of 55 katuns, the number said to have 
elapsed from the occupation of Bakhalal to the Spanish Conquest, the whdle of 
which has been corrected at this point. 
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With the destruction of Mayapan, all semblance of concen- 
trated power vanished. All the sources, native as well as 
Spanish, agree unanimously that after this event the country 
fell upon evil days. A pestilence, “the general death,” devas- 
tated the country in Katun 4 Ahan, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, carrying off great numbers, and in the following 
Katun 2 Ahau, during the first two decades of the sixteenth 
century, small-pox swept over the land, claiming thousands of 
victims. Coincident with these calamities civil war broke out. 
With the fall of Mayapan, the last vestige of central authority 
seems to have been swept away. The country, divided into a 
number of petty divisions, each warring with the others, was soon 
prostrated by the horrors of war and famine. Indeed, so swift 
was this final phase of Maya history that it were hardly worth 
while to call it the Fifth Period, though such it really was. 
Pestilence, internecine strife, and finally foreign conquest 
speedily put an end to this once great civilization, the seeds 
of whose downfall, however, had been sown long before the 
discovery of America. 

SYLVANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY. 


oF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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ON A POLYCLITAN HEAD IN BOSTON 


[Pirate VI] 

THE unreliability of photographs as a basis for the study of 
works of sculpture is well illustrated in the case of a marble head 
of a youth in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which has re- 
cently been published by Dr. Sieveking (Jd. Arch. I. XXIV, 
1909, pp. 1 ff., pls. I, II) and briefly discussed by M. Salomon 
Reinach in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, March, 1911, p. 251. 
Dr. Sieveking in a foot-note gives his reason for reproducing 
photographs of a cast of the head rather than of the original 
as follows: “eine Wiedergabe nach dem Original war leider 
unméglich weil dieses in ganz falscher Haltung auf dem Sockel 
sitzt und daher sehr ungiinstig wirkt.” 

This statement must have caused some surprise to those ad- 
mirers of the head to whom its installation in the Museum in 
Boston seemed particularly successful. On the original statue 
the head was inclined forward and to the left, with a somewhat 
lowered gaze,! an attitude which could best be appreciated 
when the fragment was placed on a shelf some seven feet above 
the ground. Dr. Sieveking’s criticism, however, applies very 
well to the photograph at his disposal, which shows the head 
with the same forward inclination, but much foreshortened 
because it had been placed at the level of the camera. Un- 
fortunately the three-quarter front view made from a cast 
which he publishes (/.c. pl. I), is almost equally unsatisfactory. 
It has led M. Reinach, and not without apparent cause, to 
doubt the connection of the head with Polyclitus and to recog- 
nize in it rather several features of the style of Cresilas. 

The true character of the head can be better appreciated in 
the new photograph from the original reproduced herewith 

1 Cf. Sieveking, J.c. p. 1. 
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(PLATEVI). “The very oval contour of the head,” “ the mod- 
elling of the eyelids @ arétes vives,” “the large mouth,” “ the 
relatively small chin”; in short, most of the points of resem- 
blance to the works of Cresilas noted by M. Reinach have van- 
ished. The Polyclitan characteristics, on the other hand, are 
so striking that it would be superfluous to enumerate them. 
The photograph even helps to explain the former inclusion of 
the head among the replicas of the Doryphorus.’ It differs 
from the latter, however, as has been remarked above, in the 
forward inclination and the direction of the gaze. The eyes as 
a result are less widely open, with more drooping upper lids. 
In these respects the head forms a transition between the Dory- 
phorus and the Diadumenus.? The same statement applies to 
the treatment of the hair. In its general design and in the 
carving of the locks in detail it closely resembles that of the 
Doryphorus. But it forms a thicker mass over the skull, and 
the separate locks are more plastically rendered, thus showing 
an advance towards the still freer treatment on the Diadumenus. 

The identification of the original statue as a Hermes is 
doubted by M. Reinach. This is, however, comparatively a 
minor question. The very important result of Dr. Sieveking’s 
work is his discovery that the head corresponds closely, even 
in the details of the hair, to several other replicas. It is thus 
shown to be a reliable copy of a definite statue, not a free 
version in which the sculptor may have introduced extraneous 
elements. And, as Dr. Sieveking and Mr. Robinson before 
him 8 have stated, it is easily the best extant copy of a work by 
Polyclitus. 
L. D. Caskey. 
Museum or Fine Arts, 


Boston, 


17.c. p. 1. 

2 The relation of the eyes on the three heads, expressed mathematically, is as 
follows : the width of the eyeball of the head in Boston including the lachry- 
mal gland is 0,035 m., the height of the eyeball 0.013 m. The same dimensions 
measured on a cast of the Naples Doryphorus are 0.035 m. and 0.0145 m. ; on 
the Vaison Diadumenus, 0.034 m. and 0.0125 m. 

8 Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, 1898, p. 20, 


NOTE ON A.J.A. XIV, 1910, P. 335 


To the Editor of the American Journal of Archaeology, 
DEAR SIR: — 

My attention has been called to the fact that 
in the article by Mr. Morton H. Bernath, called “ Notes on 
Justus Van Ghent,” published in volume XIV, number 3, July- 
September, 1910, of your journal, Mr. Bernath has put forth, 
as his own discovery, the theory that the Flemish tapestry, 
given to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by Mrs. John 
Harvey Wright, and illustrated in the Journal, PLATE VIII, 
was probably made from a cartoon by Justus Van Ghent. 
Apparently Mr. Bernath did not know that Mr. Joseph Des- 
trée, Curator at the Royal Museums of Decorative and Indus- 
trial Arts at Brussels, had spoken of this tapestry and of his 
belief that the cartoon for it had been made by Justus Van 
Ghent, first in March, 1909, at a meeting of the Antiquarians 
of France held at Paris, and again in September, 1909, at the 
Congress of Historians of Art held in Munich, and at a con- 
ference in Gand, in March, 1910. Owing to stress of work, 
M. Destrée has not been able, as yet, to put an article in shape 
for publication. Will you have the kindness to publish this 
letter, that M. Destrée may have the credit of his discovery ? 

SARAH G. FLINT, 


Assistant in Charge of Textiles, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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CORRECTION TO A.J.A. XIV, 1910, P. 466, NOTE 2 


By an error for which the author of the article is not respon- 
sible, the table in note 2, A./J.A. XIV, p. 466, appears to give 
the actual dimensions of the friezes mentioned. The abbrevia- 
tion m. (for metres) should be omitted after the numbers in 
the table, for the numbers give, not the actual dimensions, but 


the proportion to the height of the epistyle in each case. 
H. N. F. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS! 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


WILLIAM N. Bates, Editor 


220, St. Mark's Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Prehistoric Pottery of Malta.— In Ann. Arch. Anthr. III, 1910, pp. 1- 
21 (17 pls.), N. TAGLIAFERRO discusses the prehistoric pottery found in the 
hypogeum at Hal-Saflieni, Malta (see A./.A. XIII, p. 69). He designates 
it as unornamented and ornamented, and subdivides the latter into twenty- 
five classes. A cover belonging to Class 25 is decorated with incised long- 
horned buffaloes which resemble the prehistoric buffaloes of Algeria and 
point to a Libyan origin for the inhabitants of the island. The lamps found 


were of peculiar shape and suspended by cords from the ceiling. 

Basket Weaving in the Stone Age. — In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 369- 
380 (3 figs.), L. Prerrrer writes of basket weaving in the Stone Age, com- 
paring many tools used in hand work to-day with those of prehistoric times. 

The Deer-horn Pick in Ancient Mining.—In Archaeologia, LXII, 
1910, pp. 101-124 (3 pls.; 21 figs.), H. W. Sanpers discusses the use of the 
deer-horn pick in ancient mining. His study is largely based upon discover- 
ies in the ancient flint mines at Obourg and Spiennes in Belgium and in the 
prehistoric copper mine at Mieres in northern Spain. 

Prehistoric Dolmen and “ King’s-graves” in Korea.—In Z. Ethn. 
XLII, 1910, pp. 776-781 (2 figs.), E. Bartz describes some megalithic graves 
existing in large numbers in Korea. The upright stones are more or less 
rudely rectangular, but the covering stone is frequently a rough rock or 
boulder that covers the grave rather imperfectly. The “king’s-graves” are 
later, culturally and chronologically. 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATEs, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckineuam, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Miss 
H. Hawt, Mr. Harotp R. Hastings, Professor Etmer T. MERRILL, 
Professor FranK G. Moore, Professor CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JaAmMEs M. Paton, 
Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 8. PEAssE, Professor 8S. B. PLATNER, Dr. 
N. P. Viacnos, and the Editors, especially Professor MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after December 31, 1910. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 128, 129. 
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EGYPT 


The First Egyptian Dynasty.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 
223-233 (3 pls.), F. LEGGE investigates the kings of the first Egyptian dy- 
nasty in the light of a newly discovered fragment of the Palermo Stone, and 
reaches the conclusion that the result of the last season’s discoveries seems 
to be that we are as far from knowing the Horus name of Menes as ever, 
and that a great many other identifications at first suggested for the other 
names on the Abydos Tablet and in Manetho must be laid aside, at all events 
for the present. 

Three Tombs near Thebes. — The tombs of two sons of Rameses ITI, 
situated in the Valley of the Queens, near Thebes, and that of a Royal Land- 
Steward (earlier than 1300 B.c., eighteenth dynasty), at Sheikh abd el 
Gourneh, are described, illustrated, and discussed by Corry CAMPBELL. In 
the introduction the parentage, the queens, and the offspring of Rameses ITT 
are discussed. The author finds no evidence to show that either Queen 
Ty-ti or Tiy of the harem conspiracy was a queen of Rameses III. The 
hieroglyphic inscriptions from the tombs are published as an appendix. 
[Two Theban Princes, K ha-em-Uast and Amen-her-K hepeshf, Sons of Rameses 
ITI, Menna, a Land-Steward, and their Tombs. By Cotin CAMPBELL. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1910, Oliver and Boyd, xi, 106 pp.; 16 figs.; 10 pp. hie- 
roglyphics. 12mo. 3s. 6d. net.] 

The Inscription of Monthemhet in the Temple of Mut. — The impor- 
tant inscription of Monthemhet has hitherto been available only in the in- 
accurate editions of Diimichen and Mariette. In Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, cols. 


385-399 (5 pls.), W. Wreszinski gives a corrected text on the basis of 
squeezes taken by Lepsius, and accompanies this with a commentary and 


translation. 

The Thunderbolt in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. — In Ann. Arch. Anthr. 
IIT, 1910, pp. 50-52 (pl. with 20 figs.), P. E. NewBerry argues that the cult 
object appearing as a double-headed dart in prehistoric times and used in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions as a symbol of the god Min really represents a 
thunderbolt. 

Book of the Dead. — In J. Asiat. XV, 1910, pp. 395-464, E. AMELINEAU 
gives an elaborate discussion of the text and a translation of the 17th chap- 
ter of the Book of the Dead, which contains an account of the cosmological 
beliefs of the ancient Egyptians, but is the most difficult portion of the 
whole work. 

The Head-dress of the Abyssinian Kings.—JIn Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, 
cols. 425-427, W. M. Mier calls attention to the fact that the peculiar 
fillet worn by the kings of Abyssinia since the days of the first Axumite 
rulers agrees in all details with the fillet worn by the kings of Wapata and 
Meroé on the monuments of Nubia and Egypt. 

A Guide to Upper Egypt.—In A Guide to the Antiquities of Upper 
Egypt from Abydos to the Sudan Frontier (New York, 1910, The Macmillan 
Company. 593 pp.; 69 maps and plans. 12mo. $2.50 net), A. E. P. 
WEIGALL publishes full accounts of all the monuments in Upper Egypt 
between Balianeh and Adendan. The descriptions were written in the 
presence of the monuments. 

The Royal Cemetery at Alexandria. — An elaborate study of all the 
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known facts and traditions about the burial places of Alexander the Great 
and of the Ptolemies, with more or less certain inferences as to the situa- 
tion, character, and history of these monuments, their architectural origin 
and influence, the causes of their disappearance, and the possibilities of re- 
discovering some parts, is published by H. Turrrscu, in Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 
1910, pp. 55-97. Among the points brought out are the following: The 
preservation of the body of Alexander, in contrast with the Greek custom 
of cremation observed by the Ptolemies, gave rise to the name Sapa (body) 
for the edifice, probably a temple over a subterranean tomb, erected by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus when he brought the mummy of the great king to 
Alexandria from its first resting-place at Memphis. The more imposing 
expiatory monument or monuments which Ptolemy Philopator built far- 
ther to the east, for Alexander and members of his own family, was properly 
called Sjya, a name already appropriated to the native Macedonian tumulus 
of which it was in a sense a development; but the actual burial vault within 
it to which the remains of Alexander were again moved, was still called 
Soma. The decay of the family of the Lagidae and loosening of ties to 
Greece caused the later Ptolemies to adopt the Egyptian custom of embalm- 
ing, with the pyramid form of monument in various modifications (see 
Lucan, Phar. VIII, 694 ff.), and to neglect the remains of their ancestors, 
with the result that the great royal necropolis which had grown up around 
the Sema was made into a public pleasure ground covered with trees and 
with a shrine of Pan on the summit. (See Strabo, XVII, 794 ff.) The 
Alexandreum survived longer, but in the wars of the end of the third cen- 
tury the whole area was devastated, and in Mohammedan times the tradition 
of the great Iskander, now a Mussulman saint and prophet, became so vague 
that his name was transferred to another place, and the prophet Daniel, also 
of Babylonian fame, took his place. The subterranean connections of the 
Mosque Nebi Daniel, in which the members of the last native Egyptian 
dynasty were buried in the nineteenth century, are certainly of ancient 
construction. Whether the glass coffin of Alexander, last sealed up by 
Septimius Severus, still exists there, may never be known, as the Moslem 
authorities forbid all investigation. “The whole hill known as Kom ed Dik, 
just to the west of the ancient Museum, Library, and Gymnasium, is to be 
identified with the Sema of Philopator and its outgrowths, the eastern sum- 
mit, now occupied by the city reservoir, representing the original Ptolemeum 
and the park with Paneum of Cleopatra’s time, while the western height, 
with the English fort at the top and the Mosque Nebi Daniel on the slope, 
covers the Alexandreum. Some idea of the construction of the latter may 
be gathered from what is known of the Mons Augustus and Moles Hadriana 
at Rome and of countless other imitations scattered over the ancient world. 

A Greek Inscription in Egypt.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 580- 
585, R. CaG@nart discusses the Greek inscription engraved upon:a diorite 
slab at Samna and published by Green, S. Bibl. Arch. 1909, pp. 247 ff. It 
is a dedication to Pan dated May 26, 11 a.p., and is important for the light 
it throws on the administration of the quarries of Egypt in the early years 
of the Roman empire. 

Graeco-Roman Ports on the Red Sea.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, 
pp. 525-542 (plan; 4 figs.), J. Couyat shows that the Graeco-Roman ports 
of Philotera, Myos-Hormos, Leucos-Limen, Nechesia, and Berenice described 
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by Ptolemy as being on the Red Sea are to be identified with Abou char el 
Goubli, Safaja, Qoceir, Chouni, and Berenice. Ancient roads easily followed 
lead from each of them to Coptos, and there was a branch from the road 
from Berenice leading to Apollonopolis. At intervals of about 32 km. there 
are remains of stations. At Foakhir on the road from Qoceir two statues 
have recently been found, one perhaps an Apollo and the other a Venus. A 
brief account of the mines and quarries is added. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


A Sumerian Shell Engraving.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIT, 1910, pp. 
243-245 (pl.), L. W. Kine describes a small shell plaque found in Persia, 
but evidently of early Babylonian workmanship, which depicts a mythologi- 
cal being, or hero, seizing an ibex around the neck. The little plaque 
affords new proof of the skill attained by the early Sumerians in line en- 
graving on hard materials. 

Hilprecht’s Deluge Tablet. — In Ex. Times, XXI, 1910, pp. 504-507, G. 
A. Barton maintains that we have no archaeological information from 
which a date for this tablet can be affirmed. The palaeography points to a 
date in the Kassite period. There is nothing in the philology of the tablet 
that is inconsistent with this conclusion. Pére Scheil’s fragment, dated in 
the reign of a first dynasty king, is, accordingly, some centuries older. 

The Date of the 24th Year of Samsuiluna. — In Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, 
cols. 427-434, A. PorBet gives the various forms in which the title of the 
24th year of Samsuiluna appears in documents of that king, and discusses 
the historical events that are referred to that year. 

A Babylonian Plough. —In The Museum Journal, University of Penn- 
sylvania, I, 1910, pp. 4-6 (fig. )s A. T. C(Lay) publishes a Babylonian seal im- 

pression of the Kassite period 

dated in the fourth year of 
2 f2 Nazi-Maruttash, fourteenth 
. i \ f } century B.c., upon which three 
IS LID men are represented ploughing 
| J ZS 2 (Fig. 1). One man holds the 


handles, the second, who has 


a bag over his shoulder, is 

ey dropping seed into a grain drill 

attached to the plough, which 

is drawn by two humped cattle 

AAAI. driven by the third man. This 

is the earliest known repre- 

) sentation of a Babylonian 

plough, being about one hun- 

dred years earlier than the one 

—————_=~ on the boundary stone recently 

Ficure 1,— Proven. found at Susa. The tablet 

upon which the seal impression 

is found is in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. The same 

author, ibid. pp. 6-7 (fig.), publishes an alabaster vase in the same museum 

similar to a marble vase in Paris. It is inscribed in Persian, in Elamitic, 
in Babylonian, and in Egyptian hieroglyphs, Xerzes, the Great King. 
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Sennacharib and the Ionians. — A clay tablet recently acquired by the 
British Museum contains a long contemporary account of a revolt of Cili- 
cians aided apparently by Ionians, which was suppressed by an army of 
Sennacherib, in 698 B.c. It is not included in the official chronicles of his 
reign because, probably on account of the need of haste to prevent the clos- 
ing of an important commercial route, the king did not go to the scene in 
person. The same campaign, though with some variation in detail, seems 
to be described by Alexander Polyhistor and by Abydenus as preserved in 
the Armenian version of Eusebius. The interest of the combined accounts 
lies in the evidence of-a considerable Ionian element in Cilicia as early as 
700 B.c., in the possibility of Greek influence on the palace at Nineveh, 
through the captives who were carried off to work there, and in the sugges- 
tion of Anatolian (Hittite) origin for both Assyrian and Ionic forms of the 
volute capital,—the last because Abydenus calls the temple “ Athenian,” 
which Sennacherib erected at Tarsus when he rebuilt the city after its sack 
(L. W. Kine, J.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 327-335; 2 figs.) 

A Jar Belonging to Nebuchadnezzar.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 
1910, p. 180 (pl.), W. L. Nasu describes an alabaster jar from the site of 
Babylon, inscribed with the name of Nebuchadnezzar, and evidently part of 
the personal property of the king. 

The Inscriptions of Darius Hystaspes at Naks-i-Rustam.— In Sitzb. 
Sachs. Ges. LXII, 1910, i, pp. 3-9, F. H. Wetsspacu describes the reliefs 
and inscriptions of the Tomb of Darius. He has received from various 
sources photographs and copies of the monument, by means of which he is 
enabled to correct errors made by other scholars. A complete transcription 


and translation of the inscription, with illustrations, is to appear in the Abh. 


Sdchs. Ges. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Early Religion of Palestine. — In Bibl. World, XX XV, 1910, pp. 368- 
379 (5 figs.), D. D. LucKENBILL describes the early religion of Palestine in 
the light of recent archaeology, and comes to the conclusion that the enor- 
mous number of Egyptian scarabs and other amulets makes it probable that 
the religion of the common people of Palestine in the Canaanitish period 
was in many respects the same as the religion of the common people of 
Egypt; that it consisted largely in the worship of local “saints” and the use 
of the proper charms and the wearing of the proper amulets to ward off 
hostile powers; that the evidences of Babylonian influence are insignificant, 
and that the Babylonian elements in the Old Testament were not derived 
by the Israelites from the Canaanites, but were taken over by the Jews in 
and after the exile. 

The Cult of Astarte in Palestine. — In Bibl. World, XX XV, 1910, pp. 
26-38 (5 figs.), L. B. Paton describes the cult of the mother-goddess in 
ancient Palestine as it is known from remains found in the land and from 
the contemporary literature of the Egyptians and Babylonians, and reaches 
the conclusion that “Ashtart (Astarte) was the divine counterpart of the 
primitive Semitic matriarch, and that all the features of her worship in 
Canaan can be explained by this theory of her origin. 

Infant Sacrifice in Palestine. — In Bibl. World, XX XV, 1910, pp. 166- 
175, 227-234 (9 figs.), W. H. Woop studies the deposits of infant bones 
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found near the high places of the Canaanites, and comes to the conclusion 
that these are not cases of infant-sacrifice, as has commonly been assumed, 
but are merely instances of the widespread ancient custom of burying the 
dead in jars. 

Ancient Palestinian Tombstones.—In Mél. Fac. Or. IV, 1910, pp. 
189-208 (5 pls.; 32 figs.), S. Ronzevave describes a large number of monu- 
ments found in various parts of Syria, which vary from simple pillars to 
stelae ornamented with heads, or complete representations of human forms. 
He holds that these were intended as dwelling-places for the spirits of the 
dead, and that they are the objects to which the name nefesh, or “spirit,” 
is applied in the Palestinian and Nabataean inscriptions. 

The Calendar Inscription from Gezer.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 
1910, p. 238, M. LrpzBarskt discusses the readings of the Gezer tablet in the 
light of a recent investigation of the original at Constantinople. 

The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 
1910, pp. 215-222, A. H. Sayce maintains that the forms and names of the 
letters of the alphabet show that the pictorial characters out of which the 
“ Phoenician” letters developed were the invention of that one of the West 
Semitic peoples whom the Babylonians called Amorites. They were semi- 
nomads, but were in touch with Babylonian civilization on the one side and 
with the Hittite script on the other. When and how the cursive letters of 
Southern Arabia were evolved out of these pictorial characters has yet to be 
ascertained. 

Phoenician Drachma with the Jehovah Inscription. — The Phoeni- 
cian drachma with the Jehovah inscription in the British Museum, lately 
the subject of an article by A. W. Hands in Num. Chron. 1909, pp. 121-131 
(cf. A.J.A. XIV, p. 215, and other literature cited in the article here men- 
tioned), is the topic of further discussion by R. Weir in Z. Num. XXVIII, 
1910, pp. 28-34 (3 figs.), who points out that the Hellenizing of Semitic 
cults in Syria began before the expeditions of Alexander. This Baal-Jeho- 
vah-Zeus rides in a car like that of Triptolemus on certain Attic vases. 

The Traditional Sites on Sion.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, pp. 
196-219 (3 plans), C. M. Watson discusses the historical evidence for the 
traditional holy places on Mt. Sion, and reaches the conclusion that there is 
nothing to show that any of the Christian sites now shown on Sion existed 
prior to the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre by order of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, in A.p. 326, nearly three hundred years after the Crucifixion. The 
oldest site with a continuous history is the House of Caiaphas, which was 
pointed out to the Bordeaux Pilgrim in a.p. 333, apparently in the same 
place as that where it is shown at the present day. The old, or “ Mother 
Church” of Sion, described by a pilgrim for the first time about a.p. 385, 
was undoubtedly within the wall of the city, somewhere between the Tower 
of David and the House of Caiaphas, and north of the latter. The new 
Church of Sion was the church built by the Emperor Justinian in the 
middle of the sixth century, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It stood 
outside the wall of the city and south of the House of Caiaphas, at the 
place now occupied by the buiiding known as the Coenaculum. This 
church is mentioned for the first time by Antoninus, who visited Jerusalem 
shortly after it was built, and who is the only pilgrim to mention both the 
old and new churches on Sion. 
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Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, 
pp. 248-258, A. W. Craw.ey-Bovey discusses Sir Charles Wilson’s location 
of Calvary in his book entitled Golgotha and the Holy Sepulchre and main- 
tains that he has not done justice to the evidence which locates the site of 
the Crucifixion on the rocky hill north of the Damascus Gate, popularly 
known as ‘‘ Gordon’s Calvary.” 

The Pronunciation of the “Ineffable Name.”—In The Museum 
Journal, University of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pp. 28-30 (fig.) J. A. Monr- 
GOMERY calls attention to a Jewish incantation bowl in the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania in which the pronunciation of the Tetragram- 
maton YHWH is given for the first time. This is Yahbeh, which might be 
more exactly represented by Yahveh. This is the Yahweh of modern criti- 
cal science. The bowl dates from the sixth or seventh century A.p. 

Jewish Royal -Pottery Stamps.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLII, 1910, pp. 
232-234, F. W. Reap maintains that in the Persian period the disk of 
Ormuzd tended to be identified with the winged disk of Egypt, and accord- 
ingly, the alternation of these two devices on Jewish pottery-stamps 
proves that they belong to the Persian period. 

Architecture and Inscriptions of the Djebel Barisha.—In Publica- 
tions of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria in 1904- 
1905 and 1909, Division II, Sect. B, Pt. 4 (Leyden, 1910, E. J. Brill; pp. 149- 
210; pl.; 3 maps; 50 figs.) H. C. Burier describes the architectural 
remains in the Djebel Barisha found by the Princeton Expedition in 1904— 
1905 and 1909. The sites discussed are Ksédjbeh, Ba‘udeh, Babiska, Dar 
Kita, Babutta, Bakirha, Burdj id-Derani, Khirbit il-Khatib, Khirbit Tézin, 
Kasr Iblisi, “Ain Dilfeh, Kasr il-Mudakhkhin, and Bab il-Hawa. In Divis- 


ion III (pp. 119-133; 12 maps) W. K. Prentice publishes thirty Greek in- 
scriptions from the same district. 

The Zebu in Syria.— In Mél. Fac. Or. IV, 1910, pp. 181-188 (3 pls.; 4 
figs.), S. RonzEVALE collects the archaeological evidences from bronzes and 
from reliefs to show that the zebu, or humped ox of India, was found in 
Syria in early times, and that it still existed there in the Roman period, 
when it was depicted on certain coins. 


ASIA MINOR 


The Hittites.— The paper on the Hittites read by D. G. HoGartu at 
the Winnipeg meeting of the British Association has been published in the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, XXXIX, 1910, and is sum- 
marized in Ex. Times, XXI, 1910, pp. 481-482. 

Hittite Clay Tablets.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXII, 1910, pp. 191-192, 
(2 pls.), R. C. Tompson publishes the text of four fragments of clay 
tablets found apparently in the neighborhood of Boghazkeui, that are 
similar to those published in Chantré’s Mission en Cappadoce, and that 
mention the cities of Batilaza and Arinna. 

The Aryans in the Documents of Boghazkeui.—In Or. Lit. XIII, 
1910, cols. 289-301, H. WincKier discusses the significance of the fact that 
the Aryan gods, Mithra, Varuna, Indra, and the Nashatya twins, are in- 
voked as witnesses in the treaty of the Hittite king, Subbiliuma, with 
Mattinaza, king of Mitanni. To this indication that the ruling class of the 
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kingdom of Mitanni was Aryan, he adds the fact that the people of Mitanni 
are designated in these documents as Harri. In the Susian inscriptions of 
the Achaemenid kings this is the transcription for “ Aryan,” and it leaves 
no doubt that in the documents from Boghazkeui it has the same meaning. 
Another noteworthy fact is that the nobles of Mitanni are designated as 
mariannu. This is the Vedic word mdrya, meaning “young man,” or 
“hero.” All of the passages in the Boghazkeui documents in which this 
word is used are collected by Winckler, and also the passages in the Egyp- 
tian inscriptions in which the same word mryn occurs. In the light of these 
facts it cannot be doubted that the ruling caste in Mitanni was of Aryan 
stock, and that the traditions of this people were inherited by the later 
Medes and Persians. 

Tid‘al and Tantalus. —In Or. Lit. XIII, 1910, cols. 489-491, A. H. Saycr 
calls attention to the fact that Tid‘al appears in Egyptian inscriptions as the 
name of two Hittite leaders. This name has been found at Boghazkeui 
in the form Dudkhalia. With these are to be identified Tudkhula of the 
Chedorlaomer legend, who is called king of the Umman-Manda, or northern 
barbarians; and also Tid‘al, king of the hordes in Gen. 14:1. Tid‘al would 
appear in Greek as Tadalos, and then as Tantalos. The legend of Tantalus, 
that he was condemned forever to stretch out his hand toward food which 
he could not reach, is derived from the representations on the Hittite monu- 
ments of a king stretching out his hand toward bread and wine on a table 
at which he is seated with a god. 

A Hittite Amazon. —In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 280-282 (fig.) A. J. 
Reinacu describes the figure carved at the left of the gate at Boghazkeui, 
which is now seen to be a female figure (cf. A. H. Saycr, S. Bibl. Arch. 
1910, pp. 25-26), and adds remarks concerning the Amazons. 

Apollo Didymaeus in Pamphylia.—In Arch. Rel. XIII, 1910, pp. 478- 
479, O. Kern argues that the indistinct ZIZY®OY in an inscription from 
Attaleia, Pamphylia (Wilhelm, Beitriige, No. 169), should be read ZIZY- 
MEOY, i.e. Acdvpéov and refers to Didymaean Apollo. 

The Site of Lyrbe.—In R. Et Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 365-372, G. Raper 
discusses the evidence for the site of Lyrbe in Pisidia and concludes that 
it is to be identified with the ruins at Asar-Kalessi. 

Linum. — In J. Jnt. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, p. 336, I. N. Svoronos argues 
that the district called Linum near the entrance to the Black Sea preserves 
the name of an ancient town of which all record, except a coin, has disap- 
peared. The writer had conjectured its existence (see A.J.A. XII, p. 464). 

An Acrostic Inscription at Sinope.—In Arch. Rel. XIII, 1910, pp. 
475-478, F. Bou discusses the acrostic inscription at Sinope published by 
D. M. Robinson in A./.A. TX, 1905, p. 323. Theseus is the name of the man 
for whom the acrostic was composed. @éis, “HAtos, “Epuijs, 
x00s, Yeipios are not the names of gods and are, therefore, no evidence for 
such cults at Sinope. They are the names of stars, and the inscription is 
really a horoscope. = Aixy = [apOévos, i.e. Virgo; and = 
Aquarius. 

Sarapis and Sinope. — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 96-100 (fig.) Seymour 
DE Ricctr calls attention to a coin of Sinope on which a human leg sur- 
mounted by a bull’s head is represented. At Sinope there was then a bull- 
god who had a human leg as an attribute. Ptolemy Soter, finding a bull- 
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god at Sinope, identified him with Apis, and brought the statue by Bryaxis 
to Egypt. Instances of special veneration of a leg or foot are cited. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Development of the Greek Temple.—In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, 
pp. 434-443 (5 figs.), P. SaRASIN opens anew the question of the development 
of the Greek temple from a structure formed by a roof supported by wooden 
columns, such as is found to-day in Borneo, where large fluted columns are 
often used in this way. The cella has its origin in the living-room formed 
by enclosing a space between the columns. Inner rows of columns he com- 
pares with the two-story columns in the temple of Poseidon at Paestum. 
Even the templum in antis can best be derived from such a building. This 
pillar-supported structure, he says, was originally common in Europe and 
Syria, and would be found in Egypt if we could get below the silting of 
the Nile. The temples existent there really derive from such a type, though 
at the time they were built they were supposed to represent the earth in 
their pavements and the sky in their roofs. 

The Acroteria of the Parthenon. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 
5-40 (26 figs.), C. PrRascunrkerR publishes the results of his studies of the 
acroteria of the Parthenon, and proposes new restorations for those which 
stood above the apex of the gable on both east and west ends. 


SCULPTURE 


The Statues of Cleobis and Biton. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, 
pp. 41-49 (2 figs.), A. v. PREMERSTEIN confirms Homolle’s identification 
of the archaic statues found at Delphi as those of Cleobis and Biton (Herod- 
otus, I, 31). He reads the inscriptions on the two stones of the base: 
(A) xai rav pardapa (B)édyaryov ro Svya. . . pedes éxroiee 
hapyetos. 

The East Pediment Sculptures of the Temple of Aphaea at Aegina. 
—In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-1909), pp. 274-307 (pl.; 7 figs.), Duncan 
MACKENZIE discusses with much detail the sculptures from the eastern pedi- 
ment of the temple of Aphaea at Aegina, paying especial attention to the 
weathering-and the evidence it furnishes as to the position of the figures. 
He finds that there was a fallen (not, as Furtwingler believed, a falling) 
warrior in each half of the pediment and that the total number of figures 
was thirteen. See Figure 2. 

The Frieze of the Treasury of the Siphnians. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 81-84, A. ScHoBer argues on the basis of measure- 
ments taken from casts that Heberdey’s arrangement of the slabs of the frieze 
of the Treasury of the Siphnians needs revision. 

The Lemnian Athena. — In ./b. Ki. Alt. XXV, 1910, pp. 617-625 (pl.), 
B. SAvER argues that the so-called Lemnian Athena in Dresden is not a copy 
of a work by Phidias, but goes back to an unknown contemporary and rival 
of his. 

The Mourning Athena.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 81-88 
(pl.), 8S. N. Dracoumes calls attention to chs. 68-72 in the speech against 
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Euergus and Mnesibulus wrongly attributed to Demosthenes, in which it 
appears that if a man died a violent death a relative must carry a spear to 
the funeral, make a proclamation at the tomb, and guard it for three days as 
a token that he would pursue the murderer. Harpocration in his comment 
on the passage says that Erechtheus observed this law and emplanted 
(xatazrernxora) his spear at the tomb of his daughter Procris. The writer 
argues that the relief known as the “ Mourning” Athena commemorates the 
substitution of a legal trial for murder in place of the vengeance exacted by 
the relatives of the dead man. 

The Date of the Statue of Zeus at Olympia. — The Geneva papyrus 
fragments published by J. Nicos, dealing in some detail with the trial of 
Phidias (A./.A. XIV., p. 515), are reéxamined by L. Pareti in Rim. Mitt. 
XXIV, 1909, pp. 271-316. He concludes that the Elis story is unfounded ; 
that the Zeus of Olympia was completed some five years before the Athena 
Parthenos. 

A Theseus Relief.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 50-62 (12 

figs.), A. BRUECKNER shows that asmall relief of which three pieces are in the 
Berlin museum and a fourth in Vienna represents Theseus and Pirithous 
in the lower world. It seems 
to be the work of an older 
contemporary of Phidias and 
probably came from Athens. 
It was of enough importance 
to be copied in antiquity, as a 
fragment found at Ephesus 
shows. 

The Boston Reliefs. — In 
Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 

247-250 (5 figs.), J. MARSHALL 
argues that the beautiful Greek 
reliefs recently acquired by 
the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts (A./.A. XIV, pp. 389 f.) 
together with the similar re- 
liefs in the Museo delle Terme 
were the superstructures or 
screens at the ends of a large 
altar. He thinks that this 
altar was Ionic and dated from 
the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury. The central relief in 
Rome represents a birth scene ; 
while the central relief in 
Boston represents conception 3.—Marsie Lion 1x New Yorx. 
as suggested by Robert. 

Greek Sculptures in New York.—In B. Metr. Mus. V, 1910, pp. 209- 
213 (5 figs.), J. MARSHALL discusses two pieces of sculpture acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York in 1909. One is a crouching Venus, 
best known from the copy in the Louvre from Vienne. It is 93.5 em. high, 
of Parian marble, and its proportions differ somewhat from those of the 
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Louvre copy. The original work by Doidalsas was probably inspired by the 
Aphrodite of Praxiteles. The second marble (Fig. 3) is the statue of a lion 
5 ft. 3 in. long, of a coarse-grained marble, said to have been found near 
Rome. It dates from the fifth century s.c. and resembles the lions of the 
Nereid monument. Jbid. pp. 234-237, E. R(osrnson) discusses six other 
marbles also acquired in 1909. They are (1) a Greek portrait statue of a 
seated man, head missing, found in the Villa Patrizi, Rome, in 1903. (2) A 
Roman portrait head of the first century a.p. in almost perfect condition. 
(3) A small torso of an Aphrodite Anadyomene. (4) A Roman portrait 


Figure 4.— HEAD OF THE MAIDEN OF ANTIUM.’ 


relief representing an old man and a young girl. (5) A torso of a centaur 
about half life size in red marble, probably a decorative figure of the Roman 
period. (6) A small laureate portrait head of a Roman general. 

The Maiden of Antium.—In J. /nt. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 194, 
209-317 (12 pls.; 54 figs.), I. N. Svoronos argues that the “ Maiden of 
Antium” (Fig. 4; see A./.A. XIV, 1910, p. 504) is really a statue of Manto 
as described in Eur. Phoen. 836 ff., and that it originally formed part of a 
group with Tiresias; that she was carrying on the tray the implements 
of her father’s art and the golden crown which he had received from the 
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Athenians ; that a copy of the head of the Tiresias, if not the original, is in 
the British Museum (Fig. 5), hitherto regarded as an Epimenides; that 
the group was made by Xenophon an 

Athenian and Callistouicus a Boeotian 

and set up in Thebes about 370-360 

B.c.; that Nero carried it off to adorn 

Antium. 

The Niobid from the Gardens 
of Sallust and the Hecuba of 
Buripides.— In R. Et. Anc. XII, 

1910, pp. 325-328, H. Lecuar calls 
attention to the article of H. Sitte in 
Wiener Eranos zur 50. Philologenver- 
sammlung, pp. 307-308, ‘in which he 
points out the resemblance of the 
Niobid from the Gardens of Sallust 
to the figure of Polyxena as described 
in Eur. Hee. ll. 557 ff. The Niobid 
may have come from the pediment 
of a temple at Athens and may have 
suggested to the poet the description Figure 5.— Heap or Trresias. 
in the Hecuba. 

The Gaul from Delos. —In R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 341-346 (2 figs.), 
W. Deonna argues that the “Gaul” from Delos (R. Arch. XLV, 1909, p. 465, 
figs. 1,2; Bienkowski, Darstellung d. Gallier i. d. hellenist. Kunst, p. 32, figs. 
46-47; C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 545 ff.), is not a Gaul, but a Giant. He 
compares the head especially with that of Tityus on the Pergamene altar. 

Portraits of Generals.—In Strateyenkipfe (Berlin, 1910, G. Reimer; 
Aus den Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wiss.; 48 pp.; 3 
pls.; 30 figs.) R. KEkuLE von Strraponitz discusses the extant portrait 
heads of Greek generals, arranging them in chronological order and explain- 
ing the evidence for their identification. 

An Attic Hecateum.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 87-94 (2 
pls.; 4 figs.), H. Sirre publishes a Hecateum in the possession of Count 
Lamberg at Zwettl, Austria. On a round base stands a column about 
which are grouped three standing figures of Hecate, each holding a torch in 
either hand. Surrounding these are three smaller figures holding hands and 
evidently dancing. They are the Graces. The monument is of Pentelic 
marble, 0.46 m. high, and dates from the early part of the fourth century 
B.c. It probably stood on a base about one metre high and had above the 
column a bow] for offerings. 

Two Sculptures from Lake Nemi. —In The Museum Journal, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, I, 1910, pp. 30-33 (2 figs.), W. N. Bares gives a brief 
account of two sculptures from Lake Nemi in the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania. They are an Eros bending his bow, about half life size, 
somewhat broken; and a youthful faun with a wineskin on his left arm 
leaning against a tree-trunk (Fig. 6), about two-thirds life size. Both are 
Roman copies of Greek originals. 

A Grave Relief from Piraeus.—In "Ed. Apy. 1910, pp. 55-58 (fig.), 
P. Kastriotes publishes an interesting fragment of a grave relief of the 
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first century B.c. from Piraeus. Above the figure of a youth are carved a 
sphinx and a star, emblems appearing upon the coins of the island of Chios 
of the first century B.c. and introduced here, evidently, to indicate the 
nationality of the deceased. A spindle also hangs above the youth’s head, 
perhaps conceived as held by Clotho, 
while upon the border of the monument, 
in low relief, appears a Siren with the 
body of a bird and tne head of a 
woman. 

Janiscus and the Boy Asclepius. 
—In ’E¢. "Apx. 1910, pp. 59-64 (fig.), 
I. N. Svoronos clinches his argument 
(cf. "Ed. *Apy. 1909, pp. 133 ff. and 
“TS "E@vixdv Moveciov,” pp. 
294 ff.), to the effect that the sculptured 
groups of Boy and Goose are not genre 
figures, but representations of Janiscus, 
a son of Asclepius, by citing various 
coins upon which the group appears, 
sometimes in conjunction with Asclepius 
himself. Asclepius in his boyhood days 

is also found represented upon coins. 
The Head of an Olympic Victor 
in Basalt.— The head of an Olympic 
victor in basalt in the Museo delle 
Terme is shown by R. PARIBENI in 
B. Com. Rom. XXXVIII, 1910, pp. 42- 
48 (2 pls.), to be a copy from a bronze 
original, perhaps of the fifth century B.c. 
Wind Gods.—A study of ancient 
wind gods, by H. Srernmerz, largely 
devoted to refuting accepted ideas, 
appears in Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 
33-55 (pl.). He traces the conception 
of these beings in literature and art 
Ficure 6.— Faun From Lake Nemr. from primitive, winged daemones, half- 
man, half-snake, through a more human 
form with characteristics sometimes related to the seasons of the year, 
to a personification of the elemental force of the wind, gradually chang- 
ing into a mere head with a blast of breath issuing from the mouth. 
The Tower of the Winds at Athens, with its swiftly flying figures which yet 
have individual attributes, he places at the transition between the two 
periods. As gods, the winds frequently appeared as a pair, the fierce and 
older Boreas and the gentle, younger Zephyrus. This pair seems to have 
taken over some of the functions of their kinsmen the Harpies, the Snatch- 
ers, and to have become the bearers of heroes to the Isles of the Blessed. 
In this guise they are usually mistaken for Thanatos and Hypnos, as in the 
case of Memnon and of the so-called deposition scenes on Attic lecythi. So 
a marble winged head at Géttingen, from a small statue, is called Hypnos. 
Instances are cited of the survival of the ancient conception in mediaeval art. 
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Terra-cotta Busts from Girgenti.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIII, 1910, 
pp. 63-86 (2 pls.; 12 figs.), G. E. Rizzo publishes four life size heads and 
a double herm of terra-cotta found near the church of S. Biagio, Girgenti. 
They represent Demeter and Persephone, and their style was inspired by 
Attic sculpture of the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. 

Pavracia. — Quintilian, XII, 10, 6, uses the word ¢@avracia: in connection 
with the paintings of Theon of Samos. This word designates imaginative 
elements in art and, more especially, works of art in which some important 
part of the scene is left to be imagined. In the group of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton slaying Hipparchus, Hipparchus is omitted, Apollo and Artemis 
are absent from the “ Niobid Group,” perhaps Myron represented no Athena 
with his famous satyr. Many examples of such gdavracia exist. In the 
eastern pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia the two seated old men 
are seers, and the scene is the preparation by observing bird omens for the 
race. The two seers should be placed before the horses. The boy playing 
with his toes should be next to the recumbent figure in the right-hand (north) 
corner, next him should be the young charioteer who is placed by Treu next 
to the recumbent figure in the left-hand corner, and the kneeling girl takes 
the place thus left vacant. This is nearly the arrangement proposed by G. 
Hirschfeld. [Avo_pH TRENDELENBURG, ®avtacia, Siebzigstes Programm 
zum Winckelmannsfeste der Archaeologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Berlin, 
1910, G. Reimer. 45 pp.; pl.; 17 figs. 4to.] 

Patina in Antiquity.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 102-107, 
E. Pernice concludes from an examination of the evidence of classical 
authors as well as of inscriptions, that the ancients tried to make their 
bronzes retain their original golden appearance, and sought to prevent a 


patina. 
VASES 


Onos and Epinetron. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 
89-94, H. BLUMNER shows that the words onos and epinetron are not syno- 
nyms. The latter was the name of the terra-cotta object used in preparing 
wool for spinning; while onos was the name of the stand upon which the 
woman, who used her bare knee in place of the epinetron, rested her foot. 
The onos is represented in a vase painting published ibid. XII, 1909, pl. I. 

*Exivytrpov. — In Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, pp. 323-334 (7 figs.), S. A. Xan- 
THOUDIDES explains the use of the ézivyrpov. It was not used after the 
spinning to smooth the threads, but before spinning the balls of wool were 
rubbed out upon it, and thus the wool was loosened and smoothed for at- 
tachment to the spindle. Exactly the same process is now used in Crete, 
where sometimes the wool is prepared on a small footstool, though com- 
monly it is simply stretched on the knee. 

Troilus and Hecuba.—In Boll. Arie, IV, 1910, pp. 207-218 (fig.), 
V. Sprnazzo.a publishes a vase fragment, 15 cm. by 8 cm., found in 1883 
near Rome. It belonged to a large vase of Ionic fabric, the classification of 
which is uncertain. The painted decoration consists of the head of a youth, 
facing whom is a woman broken off below the breasts. They were stand- 
ing between two lions’ heads, from which water is pouring. Behind the 
youth is a horse’s head. The inscriptions beside the figures read, TPOILO 
and HEK. The presence of Hecuba at the fountain with Troilus is sur- 
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prising, and explains the second female figure in some other illustrations of 


the myth. 

A Rare Vase Technique.—In J/.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 323-326 (pl.), 
J. Six calls attention to a small group of white lecythi on which inner de- 
tails are given with paint on paint, usually both black, instead of by incised 
lines. Thus, although strictly speaking black-figured, they have a part of 
the red-figured technique. The lines in relief are in some cases accom- 
panied by very slightly depressed lines, which may be due to incisions 
in the clay ground beneath the black surface paint. The inscription 
AVAVKON KAVO [TAavcwv xadds], which several of the vases bear, 


suggests the time of Cresilas. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

The Inscribed Disk of Phaestus.—In Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
CXXII, 1910, pp. 187-198 (9 figs.) GEorGe Hemp attempts an interpreta- 
tion of the inscribed disk from Phaestus. After deciding that the writing 
ran from right to left, and that the oblique line under certain characters 
served the same purpose as the virama in Sanscrit, he noticed that one 
word was apparently spelled by two characters, a hawk and an upright 
horn. In one case these characters were followed by a shield, in another 
by a sprig, and in a third preceded by a crested head and a shield, while 
the oblique line appeared under the horn. Arguing that the horn repre- 
sented a consonant plus a, and that the shield, which never had the oblique 
line, represented a consonant plus some other vowel than a, he found that 
the first word would end in a plus a consonant plus some other vowel than a. 
Furthermore, as the shield could precede or follow the main word, this sign 
preceded by a (which came from the horn sign) probably represented a 
preposition. He had already guessed from its position that the crested 
head stood for a. The Greek preposition do satisfies the conditions. 
Proceeding on the assumption that the language was Greek, by a similar 
process he gradually worked out a value for the different signs upon the 
basis of which he offers a translation of the first part of the inscription. 
He thinks it tells of the plunder of a shrine by a pirate, who afterwards 
gave reprisals in cattle which were to be sacrificed. He thinks the lan- 
guage Ionic Greek arranged in tetrameters. 

The Temple of Aphaea.— The inscription of the Aphaea temple on 
Aegina is newly interpreted in Rim. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 197-205 (pl.), 
by A. MarurI, in opposition to the views both of Furtwiingler and Frinkel. 
He thinks the inscription refers to works of reconstruction and embellish- 
ment in the sixth century B.c., especially of the cella (?) and the altar. 
Further observations are added by L. SaviGNont, ‘bid. pp. 206-222 (pl.; fig.). 

Inscriptions from the Athenian Agora. — In “Ed. ‘Apy. 1910, pp. 1-28, 
and pp. 175-176 (figs.), G. P. Orkonomos publishes with commentary three 
inscriptions found east of the “Theseum” in the excavations of the Greek 
Archaeological Society in 1907 and 1908. No. 1 is an amendment enacted 
in 353-352 B.c. to a law regulating the assessment and collection of the “ first- 
fruits” and the offering of sacrifices to the Eleusinian deities. No. 2 is a 
votive inscription dedicated in 328-327 B.c. by Armenos (anew name in Attic 
inscriptions), priest of the Mother of the gods. No. 3 is a decree of the 
Demos in praise of the services of the prytaneis in conducting sacrifices, dated 
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in the archonship of Glaucippus, the second archon of that name, whose 
year is deduced as 277-276 B.c. tra Sryvie (the first day of the Thesmopho- 
tia) appears for the first time in an inscription. The festival ra Xadxeia is 
seen to be still a state festival and to be celebrated in honor of Athena 
Archegetis as well as of Hephaestus. 

An Attic Inscription. — The inscription of the first columm of C./.A. IT, 
701, published in’Ed@. ’Apy. 1909, pp. 198 ff., is discussed by We BANNiER in 
Berl. Phil. W. XXX, 1910, col. 830 f. The third line he restores [aon ]uov 
dpyvpiov instead of [ 39 ]uov dpyvpiov, arguing that if it had been necessary 
to indicate that the money was state money the term dypooiov would have 
been the appropriate one; that the money consisted of uncoined silver is 
evident from the wording of the inscription. 

A Correction. —In *Apy. 1910, pp. 173-175, V. Stars states that in 
the inscription published by him in’Ed. "Apx- 1909, p. 247, the last two letters 
of "AyaOwvos, in the last line, should be bracketed as uncertain, but that he 
still believes that "Ayd@wv[os] should be read, in spite of other suggestions 
(e.g. Tav or éxi TeXeorav 

An Attic Inscription from Chalcis.— In J. Jnt. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, 
pp. 121-148 ( map; 3 figs.), I. N. Svoronos discusses and restores the inscrip- 
tion found by Papavasileiou at Chalcis in 1902. He agrees with Wilhelm 
that it is Attic and probably set up at Colonus. 

Notes on Greek Inscriptions.—In J/.H.S. XXX, 1910, pp. 260-266 
(supplementing, XXVIII, pp. 300 ff.), A. M. Woopwarp, who is preparing 
a catalogue of the Acropolis inscriptions, publishes a few emendations 
to inscriptions already published; also a new honorary inscription found in 
1909 in Phocis; and a corrected reading of the astragal oracles of Adalia. 

An Inscription from Delos. — In B.H.C. XIV, pp. 481-482, T. HoMoLLE 
published an inscription from Delos recording the amounts paid for food, 
clothing, ete., of temple workmen during ten months. In R. Et. Gr. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 276-283, G. GLorz shows by a mathematical calculation that some 
of the figures were wrongly restored and need revision. 

An Arcadian Synoecism. —In Sitzb. Séichs. Ges. LXII, 1910, ii, 
pp- 11-26, R. Mester republishes the inscription from Orchomenus in 
Arcadia, which records an agreement for a ovvoxia. The inscription was 
first published by A. v. PremMErSTFIN, Ath. Mitt. XXXIV, 1909 (cf. A.J.A. 
XIV, 1910, p. 109); the facsimile there published is reproduced, and the 
commentary corrects and supplements that of von Premerstein. 

Inscription from Olympia. — In "E¢. ’Apy. 1910, pp. 147-151, A. Wit- 
HELM cleverly recognizes the small fragment of an inscription upon a 
bronze stele, Inschriften von Olympia, p. 79, No. 40, as a copy of the treaty 
of alliance between the Aetolians and the Acarnanians, of which Soteriades 
published a copy found at Thermon (’E@. ’Apyx. 1905, pp. 55 ff.) which con- 
tains a provision for the setting up of copies at Actium, Thermon, Olympia, 
Delphi, and Dodona. The fragment helps to restore the thirty-ninth line 
of the Aetolian copy. 

Proper Names in Cretan Dialect Inscriptions. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XIX, 1910, pp. 329-363, A. Marurt investigates and compares with known 
Greek roots the etymologies of a large number of Cretan names of individ- 
uals, tribes, races, mythical or divine personages, etc., grouped as western, 
central, or eastern Cretan, and cited chiefly according to the numbering of 
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the Sammlung d. griech. Dialekt-inschriften. Ethnographical and demograph- 
ical relations are especially considered, and words like Kpyrn and Kydwves 
are discussed very fully. The article will be continued. 

Eivopia in Cretan Inscriptions.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XTX, 1910, 
pp. 34-46, A. Marurti discusses the meaning of the word Evtvouia in the 
prescripts of some six or seven Cretan inscriptions of the second century B.c. 
He concludes that the Eunomia — quite evidently a public magistracy — 
was not the same as the board of xéopot, as Xanthoudides thinks ("E¢@. "Apx. 
1909, p. 208, No. 2), but rather a board of arbitration before whom, among 
other functions, differences between the cities of the island, as well as those 
with foreign cities, were decided. He compares the various functions of 
the Greek dorvvopo as arbiters, as commissioners of public buildings and 
temples, and as having charge of the roads connecting different cities, and 
cautions against a tendency to regard Cretan city government as simpler 
than it really was. A note on the meaning of the word zpod:xos follows. 

An Inscribed Bronze Disk. — In Atene e Roma, XIII, 1910, cols. 145- 
148 (fig.), G. OttveRrto discusses the inscribed bronze disk published by 
A. Sogliano in the Atti della R. Accademia di Arch. lett. et belle arti di 
Napoli, If, 1909, and concludes that the inscription, which Sogliano had 
read ovx éa (a)d is a modern forgery. 

Epigraphic Bulletin.—In 2. Et. Gr. XXIII, 1910, pp. 287-345; A. J. 
Rernacu publishes an epigraphic bulletin up to December 1, 1909; 1039 
new inscriptions are recorded. 


COINS 


Origins of Coinage. — The fifth of the papers of I. N. Svonoros trans- 
lated from the French version in R. Belge Num. appears in A. J. Num. 
XLIV, 1910, pp. 145-156 (pl.). It concerns the Cretan “tripods” and 
“ caldrons.” 

Coinage Rights under the First Attic Naval Alliance. — The varied 
silver coinage that ruled in the Aegean archipelago and adjacent coasts in 
the seventh and sixth centuries before Christ gave place in the fifth century 
to an almost exclusively Athenian coinage in the same region. This change 
was due to the change in political conditions consequent upon the forma- 
tion of the Attic naval alliance. The numismatic history of the period is 
set forth by R. Wem in Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, pp. 351-364 (pl.) 

Labors of Heracles on Ancient Coins. — The Greek coins presenting 
types from the labors of Heracles are carefully classified according to sub- 
ject and described by R. Brarver in Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, pp. 35-112 
(4 pls.), while geographical and imperial indexes make it easy to get a 
notion of the origin of the coins in place and time. 

Portraiture and its Origins on Greek Monetary Types.— The con- 
cluding part of E. BABELOon’s article on Greek monetary types, translated 
from the Rev. Num., is given in A. J. Num. XLIV, 1910, pp. 105-122 (figs.). 

Women's Heads on Ancient Coins.—In lio, X, 1910, pp. 261-314, 
U. Kanrstept discusses the portraits of women on ancient coins and pub- 
lishes a list of them. The earliest date from the end of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. They are found on coins of the Ptolemies and Seleucidae and on 
the issues of various states in Western Asia, of Syracuse, and of Rome. 
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Sicilian Tetradrachms.—E. J. SettMan describes in Num. Chron. 
1910, pp. 223-237 (6 figs.), some rare tetradrachms of Thermae Himerenses 
and Camarina, connecting them with the political history of their respective 
cities, and incidentally rehabilitating the genuineness of a tetradrachm of 
Thermae in the French national collection upon which doubt had been cast. 

The Medallion of Agrigentum. — The article by E. J. Se:rMAn printed 
in Le Musée, and reproduced in Num. Chron. 1909 (cf. A.J.A. XIV, p. 240), 
now appears in Italian dress, and with a valuable addition, as the author 
has now seen a cast of the example of the same coin in the collection of 
Baron Pennisi of Floristella. This coin Mr. Seltman does not think is 
restruck on an earlier decadrachm. The only two genuine coins of this type 
now traceable are, to his mind, those of Munich and of Baron Pennisi. The 
Paris example he holds to be cast from an original that dates from the molds 
of the Pennisi coin.- “ Where,” he asks, “is the third genuine medallion?” 
(R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 159-167; pl.) 

Syracusan Coins in Boston. —In B. Mus. F. A. VIII, 1910, pp. 33-38 
(11 figs.), L. D. C(askry) surveys the history of the coinage of Syracuse 
with illustrations from specimens in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which 
now number 144 pieces and represent with two or three exceptions all the 
important types. 

The Gold Medallions of Aboukir. — A useful summary of the discus- 
sion concerning the authenticity of the now famous coins of Aboukir, with 
two excellent plates picturing them from photographs, is contributed by E. 
T. Newe tt to A. J. Num. XLIV, 1910, pp. 128-130. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Earliest Wall of the Acropolis. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIIT, 1910, 
pp. 1-4 (fig.), R. Heserpey disputes the conclusions of A. Késter (Pelargi- 
kon; see A.J.A. XIV, p. 232) that there was no western gate in the earliest 
wall of the Acropolis. He shows by the angle of the wall still standing and 
by analogy with the north entrance that there was a gate on the west side, 
probably the principal gate. 

Aglaurion.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 337-341, E. Maass points 
out that aipa means “ water” as well as “wind,” and that also in dyp the 
idea of “moisture” is present. The Aglaurion is the “place of the clear 
spring,” and ”AyAavpos or ’AyAavpis is the nymph of such a spring. On the 
Acropolis the nymphs of the spring were the "AyAavpides. Athena is sur- 
named "A-yAavpos or Ilavdpoaos, as having taken over the functions of these 
nymphs of the citadel. 

The State Cemetery in the Ceramicus.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, 
pp. 183-234 (5 pls.; 8 figs.), A. BRUECKNER studies the public cemetery in 
the Ceramicus, where were buried the Athenians who had fallen in battle. 
The zoAvavdpevov extended from the Dipylon to the Academy, and occupied 
the space between two roads, with an open place at either end. ‘The monu- 
ments of distinguished men were on the outside of the roads. This ar- 
rangement of the roads furnishes a course for the races, and a place for the 
contests in honor of the dead. Lecythi and other evidence show that the 
émragpws aywv existed in the fifth century, but the games were probably 
held on a fixed day, and not on the occasion of the public burial and funeral 
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oration. The graves in the roAvdvdpeov were marked by simple stelae con- 
taining the lists of the fallen, one for each tribe, or by framed slabs, often 
with a relief above, on which the names were arranged in columns by tribes. 
A part of the monument to those who fell in 394 B.c. at Nemea and Coronea 
is published for the first time. The relief represents a hoplite overcoming 
his opponent, and horsemen. These monuments do not show the combat 
on earth, but the dead as victorious heroes in the other world. 

The Deme Leuconoe. —In Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 1910, pp. 335-337, E. 
Maass explains Aevxovon as “white water,” and suggests that the Attic 
deme of that name was situated near the spring, “ Asprévrisi,” about 2 km. 
north of Menidi near the church of St. Theodore. 

The Sanctuary of Aphrodite at Daphni.—In “Ed. ‘Apy. 1910, 
pp. 35-52 (pl.; 7 figs.), S. Wipe publishes a full description of the sanctu- 
ary of Aphrodite by the side of the Sacred Way to Eleusis, excavated in 
1891-92 by Kampouroglou (cf. "Apy. AeAr. 1891, p. 114; 1892, pp. 4 f. and 
72; Ipaxrixd, 1892, pp. 11 f.). The small templum in antis, northwest of 
the peribolos, which had a cella and a shallow opisthodomos, was perhaps 
a treasury. The sculpture found included: fragments of a votive relief 
representing Aphrodite with a winged Eros flying to her outstretched hand, 
two other goddesses and a male worshipper (end of fifth century); a 
statuette group representing Aphrodite and a nude, winged Eros of the 
fourth century; a votive statuette of a woman of the latter half of the 
fourth century ; marble doves, and several female parts, modelled in marble. 
Votive inscriptions were found fastened to the rock of the hillside, upon 
bases of offerings and sometimes upon the offerings themselves. 

Sacred Sites in Delphi.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, pp. 235-273, 342 
(2 pls.; 10 figs.) A. FrickENHAUs discusses (1) the chronology of the 
buildings in the Marmaria at Delphi. In the seventh century there was a 
small enclosure with three altars and probably three temples. At the end 
of the sixth century, in consequence of the first eraors at Delphi, the precinct 
was enlarged, the large poros temple of Athena was built and also the small 
marble Doric and Ionic temples for Hygieia and Eileithyia, and a priests’ 
house. About 400 B.c. the Tholos was erected. Later in the fourth century 
the temple of Athena was abandoned and a new limestone temple erected to 
the west, partly covering the old dwelling house. Under the empire the 
Ionic temple was transferred to the cult of the emperors. (2) The grave 
of Neoptolemus is placed just east of the site of the tripods of Gelon and his 
brothers, on the terrace below that usually assigned to this temenos. The 
smal] poros building may have contained the sacred stone. (3) The sacred 
spring, Cassotis, was reached through an arch in the ioyéyaov, east of the 
temple. In later Roman times a basin was placed under this arch, into 
which the water was conducted. In the place back of the wall was probably 
the dAws, where the dragon had lived, and the arch is the Dolonia by which 
the scene of the battle of Apollo and Python was reached. 

The Poseidonium at Delphi. — In ‘Ed. ’Apy. 1910, pp. 171-173, A. D. 
KERAMOPOULLOS argues from an inscription (B.C.H. 1902, p. 65) and a 
statement of Pausanias (X, 24, 4) that the Poseidonium at Delphi was a 
shrine or altar within the temple of Apollo in the northeast corner of the 
cella, and did not stand outside upon the foundations lying between the 
temple and the theatre, where it is usually placed. The inscription speaks 
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of work to be done “ on the outside of the long wall (of the temple) that is 
close to the Poseidonium,” which implies that the latter was inside. 

The Personal and Local Tribes at Sparta.— L. Pareri, in Rend. 
Acc. Lincei, XLX, 1910, pp. 455-473, combats the theory that the @vAai of 
Plutarch, Lycurgus, ch. 6, refer to the five local tribes (x@mo), and that the 
®Bai were divisions of these, numbering perhaps thirty. He presents all 
the documentary evidence, literary and epigraphical, finds that the Spartan 
sources never speak of x@pa but only of dvAaé and Bai, and concludes 
that the latter were administrative divisions, the &B8y being the local tribe 
and not a subdivision of the @vAy. So Hesychius : &Badras : rovs pvdA€ras 
(see also s.v. @Bai). The dvAai may, as in other places, have been the 
three older tribal divisions, according to consanguinity, while the &Bai, 
originally four, but later, with the addition of Amyclae and the Neopolitae, 
six in number, were purely local divisions. 

The Cretan Calendar.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 109-129, 
A. Maruri discusses, in the light of recent inscriptions, the order of months 
in the Cretan calendar, and the correspondence between the names in use 
in different places, especially in Cnossus, Lato, Olous, and Gortyna. He 
places the month Nexvows (Cnossus) = @ecpodopios (Lato) = ’AzeAAaios 
(Olous) second in the year, not first as do Bischoff and Homolle. 

The Sea Kings of Crete.— James Barxie has compiled from various 
reports of the excavations at Cnossus, Phaestus, Hagia Triada, and other 
sites a general account of the early civilization of Crete. He describes 
briefly the discoveries at Mycenae, and compares contemporary civilization 
in Crete and Egypt. [The Sea Kings of Crete. By James Baikire. Lon- 
don, 1910, Adam and Charles Black. 274 pp.; 32 pls.; map; plan. 12mo. 
$2.00 net.] 

The Astrolabon from Anticythera.— In "Ed. ‘Ap. 1910, pp. 157- 
171, P. D. RueptapeEs argues strongly in support of his earlier contention 
(cf. ‘O é& "AvrixvOjypwv dotpodAdBos) that the curious instrument found in 
the wreck of the ancient ship off Anticythera was an astronomical instru- 
ment used by mariners for taking observations of the sun and stars, and 
for the mechanical solution of various astronomical problems. It cannot 
be a sphaera, as Professor Rehm of Munich argues, for that was a pedagogic 
contrivance for illustrating the motions of the solar system, much too heavy 
and complicated to be run by the cog-wheels of the instrument in question. 
One of its two ares is graduated with a 60° system, the other with the 360° 
system, which dates it somewhere in the third, fourth, or fifth centuries of 
our era. 

Ancient Greek Schools. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. J. XIII, 1910, pp. 108-116, 
E. ZiEBARTH discusses several inscriptions bearing upon the life of the 
ancient Greek schoolboy as a supplement to his book on this subject (Aus 
dem Griechischen Schulwesen). 

Thucydides and the History of his Age.— In TVhucydides and the 
History of his Age Dr. G. B. Grunpy has published an important study 
of the great historian. He divides his book into six parts, discussing in 
turn the life of Thucydides, the general reliability of the received text, the 
economic background of Greek history, the policy of Sparta in the fifth 
century, the art of war during the latter half of the fifth century, and the 
causes and strategy of the ten years’ war. He concludes with an appendix 
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in thirteen chapters on the composition of the history. [Thucydides and 
the History of his Age. By G. B. Grunpy, D. Litt. London, 1911, John 
Murray. xix, 553 pp.; 2 maps. 8vo. 16s. net.] 

Sosthenes. — In Jh. Ocest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 117-122, E. Maass dis- 
cusses the old Greek divinity described in the chronicles of Malalas as 
being carelessly dressed, with a wild face and eagle’s wings. He was wor- 
shipped in a wooded cove at Byzantium under the name Sosthenes, and in 
Christian times was succeeded by Saint Michael. The writer shows that he 
is to be identified with Boreas. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Tue Septizonium. — The Septizonium of Septimius Severus is studied 
by E. Petersen in Rim. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 56-73 (pl.), on the basis of 
sketches and papers of Renaissance architects. 

The Porta Aurea at Spalato. — In Jb. Arch. IT. XXV, 1910, pp. 97-100, 
(5 figs.), B. ScuuLz answers some objections made by G. Niemann (./h. Oest. 
Arch. I. XILI, pp. 340 ff.) to his reconstruction of intended, though never 
executed, apse-shaped niches over the free-standing columns in the lower 
tier of decoration of the Porta Aurea (Jb. Arch. IT. XXIV, pp. 46 ff., A./A. 
1910, p. 237). He shows that when, as here, the architrave over the col- 
umns is carried horizontally around the semicircle of the niche, the width 
of the half-dome above it is decreased by the spread of the cymatium, and 
is, therefore, less than when the architrave is carried up around the semi- 


circular face of the arch. 


SCULPTURE 


Two Barly Stelae at Bologna.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XTX, 1910, 
pp. 252-278 (2 pls.) , P. Ducati subjects to an extremely minute examina- 
tion two Villanova stelae of Felsina, long known, but as yet never adequately 
published, the so-called Pietra Malvasia and Pietra Zannoni. The first, of 
the Arnoaldi-Villanova type, represents in heraldic fashion two calves with 
fore feet raised and resting on the enlarged lower part of a palm tree, which 
rises in a schematized tuft above their heads. The author, after comparing 
pre-Hellenic examples of this motive, including the famous Lion Gate of 
Mycenae, concludes that it may have come into Bologna via Etruria. In 
the second, a man in a chariot drawn by two horses, one of which must 
have been represented in color, which has since disappeared, is being 
ushered into the lower world by a servant of Hades. Noteworthy are 
an umbrella over the head of the defunct, and a column in the background. 

The Dancing Girls of the Via Praenestina. —In Boll. Arte, IV, 1910, 
pp. 245-268 (8 pls.; 3 figs.), G. CuLTRERA discusses the seven marble slabs, 
1.78 m. high, adorned with figures of dancing girls (Fig. 7), found near 
the Via Praenestina in 1908. They are now in the Museo delle Terme. 
Together with an eighth slab not yet found, they formed the sculptured 
decoration of a small circular building. The writer discusses the relation 
of Roman to Hellenistic sculpture, and concludes that these dancers were 
inspired by “ Asian” art. 
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The So-called Altar of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. — In Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XIII, 1910, pp. 95-101 (5 figs.), J. SrevEKING argues that the so- 
called altar of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus in the Louvre dates from the lat- 
ter part of the first century B.c., and that it served as the base for the 
famous Scopas relief mentioned by Pliny, XXXVI, 26, when that was set 
up in Rome. 

The Augustus of Prima Porta.—A fresh study of the celebrated 
Prima Porta statue of Augustus by F. Stupniczka appears in Rém. 


Figure 7.— Dancine OF THE VIA PRAENESTINA. 


Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 27-55 (16 figs.). He gives special attention to the 
interpretation of the reliefs on the cuirass, identifying the central figures 
with Phraates IV, of Parthia, and the young Tiberius. In the Cupid on 
the dolphin he sees a likeness of the infant Gaius Caesar. Thus the date 
of the statue is given as the year 18 B.c. 

A Sarcophagus from Torre Nova.—A sculptured sarcophagus found 
in 1903 in the ruins of a Roman villa at Torre Nova, 9 km. from the city, 
on the Via Labicana, is published, with elaborate explanation and criticism, 
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by G. E. Rizzo in Rém. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 89-167 (6 pls.; 22 figs.). Its 
interest is chiefly in connection with the Eleusinian mysteries. The figures 
best preserved represent, according to Rizzo, Bacchus (with the features, 
perhaps, of the youth for whom the sarcophagus was intended), Demeter, 
Persephone, a seated male figure, for whom rites of purification are being 
performed by a hierophaut and Dionysus, lastly Hecate. The back shows 
a sorrowing matron with a child, and three other women in attitudes of 
grief or condolence. The ends show similar figures, and there was an 
architectural framework of small columns and pilasters. A work produced 
probably in Asia Minor under the empire, but based on an archetype that 
was Attic rather than Alexandrine. 


VASES 


The Vases of Canosa.— The vases of Canosa, sometimes described as 
Messapian, are treated chronologically in Rém. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 168- 
196 (19 figs.) by V. Maccntoro. 

Scenes on Etruscan Burial Urns. —In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 1910, 
pp. 161-180 (2 figs), P. Ducati explains the mythological significance of a 
scene that recurs on some six Etruscan urns. A wolf-like monster led 
by a cord or chain comes out of a well or cistern in the presence of a 
bearded man, a fury, and some other persons, as a victim to be sacrificed. 
The author, after going into the question of the connection of wolves with 
the lower world, Cerberus being really such a creature, concludes that a 
scene from Ulysses’ visit to the lower world, peculiarly appropriate to a 
burial urn as representing a victory over the malevolent powers below, is 
here portrayed. The puteal or Bo@pos is an entrance to the lower world 
(the mundus of the Etruscans),and Ulysses here shares the nature of Nanos, 
a local Heracles of Cortona. In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXX, 1910, pp. 257-277, 
D. ANzIANI argues that the monster on these reliefs is either being exorcised 
by an attendant priesi so as to regain its human shape and thereby become 
subject to human power, or having been so changed is being subdued by 
two warriors. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


An Etruscan Inscription. — In Sertum philologicum Carolo Ferdinando 
Johansson oblatum, Géteborg, 1910, pp. 98-104, O. A. DANIELSsON discusses 
an Etruscan inscription scratched on an oenochoe published in Mon. Ant. IV, 
1894, and dating from the seventh century B.c. He reads it, mi qutun 
lem*snas ranazu zinace. By the help of two inscriptions in the Louvre he 
proves that qutun or qutum means jug: and further that @afna means 
drinking-cup. Two new words are thus added to the Etruscan vocabulary. 
The inscription as far as interpreted means, “This jug Lem*sna Ranazu 
zinace,” the last word being a verb. 

Inscriptions from the Roman Forum. — Gleanings from the inscrip- 
tions of the Roman Forum by M. Bane are published in Rém. Mitt. XXIV, 
1909, pp. 261-270. 

The Inscription on the Trophy of Augustus at La Turbie.— In 
C. R. Acad. Insc. 1910, pp. 509-516 (2 pls.; fig.) C. J. Formick shows 
by a study of the fragments of the inscription belonging to the trophy 
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of Augustus at La Turbie that it was divided into two parts. One gave 
the name and titles of Augustus in large letters, the other the names of the 
conquered peoples in smaller letters. The space covered by the inscription 
was 17.44 m. long and 3.60 m. wide, or with the relief at either end 23.54 m. 
long. The base upon which it was placed was 32.50 m. wide. The preser- 
vation of the text by Pliny (N.H. III, 24) makes this calculation possible. 

Autobiographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions. — In the University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, III, 1910, pp. 213-286, H. H. Arm- 
STRONG discusses ‘Autobiographic Elements in Latin Inscriptions.’ He 
finds a personal element in more than 2200 inscriptions, indicated chiefly hy 
the use of the first or second person instead of the third. The inscriptions 
are for the most part sepulchral. 

Latin Inscriptions in Baltimore.—In the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, XX XI, 1910, pp. 251-264 (2 figs.) H. L. Witson publishes ten Latin 
inscriptions now in Baltimore, including the copper copy (C.J.L. II, 5439, a) 
of part of the Ler Ursonensis. He proves that this is a modern forgery in 
copper of the bronze original now in Madrid. 

The Decree of Cn. Pompeius Strabo.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XIX, 
1910, pp. 72-87, Errore Pats offers some new observations on the decree of 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo conferring Roman citizenship on the Spanish equites. 
He thinks that we have not the full text of the decree (1), on account of 
the fact that the date is missing; (2) because of the possibility that we have 
only one tablet of several, oreven only a part of one; and (3) since in the 
prescript equites Hispani are mentioned, while in the body of the inscription 
only the equites of the turma Salluitana are spoken of. He supports these 
contentions against G. De Sanctis, who would insert in the lacuna of the 
second line indications of date and place, and who, owing to the external 
form of the inscription, regards it as complete, and as referring only to the 
turma Salluitana. 

The “ Apiunculi.” — A. v. DomaszEwski explains apiunculi occurring 
in C.J.L. 2256, recently rediscovered, and in two inscriptions found in 
Morena (Bol. de la real acad. de la historia, 1909, p. 19 ff.), as referring to 
the standards of the Cohors Gallorum, which bore a small boar. The boar 
is the emblem of Gallia devicta on the cuirass of the statue of Augustus of 
the Prima Porta. (Rém.-Germ. Kb. ITI, 1910, pp. 59 f.). 

Various Inscriptions. — Notes on inscriptions of Palestrina, Ostia, 
and Miseno, by D. VaGurirer1, may be found in B. Com. Rom. XXXVIII, 
1910, pp. 71-85. 

A Note on C. I. L. I}, 1166.— In Mnemosyne XXXVIII, 1910, p. 233, 
P. H. D(amsrté) restores in C.J.L. I}, 1166; X, 5807, adou as adou[cendam], 
i.e. adducendam. 

An Inscription from Lavinium.— In C/. Phil. V, 1910, pp. 285-290, 
W. Dennison restores and publishes an inscription from Lavinium, show- 
ing the existence of that ancient town as late as the time of Constantine. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. —In their ‘ Review of Epigraphie Publications 
relative to Roman Antiquity’ for May-August, 1910, R. Cagnar and 
M. Besnier (R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 353-368), give the text of fifty- 
eight Latin inscriptions and notes on epigraphic publications. 
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COINS 


Haeberlin on Early Roman Coinage.— An Italian translation of 
E. J. HArBERLIN’s letter to P. Orsi, written to accompany the tabular 
comparison of the author’s system of early Roman coinage with that of 
Mommsen which was published in Boll. Num. VIII, March, 1910, now 
appears in the same journal (VIII, 1910, pp. 65-69), and sets forth briefly 
and clearly HAEBERLIN’s main contention. 

Italian Coinage during the Social War. — The coinage of the Italians 
during the Social War in its historic value and its symbolic character is the 
subject of a much-needed article by G. Pansa in R. Jtal. Num. XXIII, 1910, 
pp. 303-331 (2 pls.; figs.). 

Metrological Note on the Coinage of Populonia. —In-Num. Chron. 
1910, pp. 209-222, J. R. McCLean essays to establish the standard weight 
of the “ Sardinian copper ingot,” and to show that the central Italian stand- 
ard, as instanced in the coinage of Populonia, agrees therewith. He also 
shows successive stages by which this weight-standard (with successive 
deductions of one-eighth) arrived in Italy. Incidentally he rejects Haeber- 
lin’s theory, pointing out the fallacy of taking an average of weights to 
determine the norm. 

Haeberlin on Metrological Bases. — The article by E. J. HAEBERLIN, 
‘Die metrologischen Grundlagen der iiltesten mittelitalischen Miinzsysteme,’ 
published in Z. Num. XXVII, 1908, appears in an Italian translation by 
S. Riecs in R. tal. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 235-265, 361-404. 

Coins of Terina at Brussels.— Following upon the descriptive clas- 
sification by K. Rearing of the coinage of Terina in Bruttium, published 
by him in the Winckelmannsprogramm at Berlin in 1906, the Vicomte B. 
de JoNGHE gives in R. Belge Num. 1911, pp. 5-18 (pl.), a description of the 
coins of Terina contained in the Hirsch collection of the Royal Cabinet of 
Coins at Brussels. 

Haeberlin on Willers. — The extensive review by E. J. HArEBERLIN of 
the recent work of WiLters (Geschichte der riimischen Kupferprigung, Teub- 
ner, 1909), deserves especial mention as having the value of an original 
article. Haeberlin praises the book highly, despite his differences of view 
on many specified points (Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, 370-395). 

Coins of the Gens Rubria.—G. Pansa, following a suggestion of 
Millingen, claims for the gens Rubria a semis and a triens inscribed RVB, 
formerly falsely described and attributed, and is inclined to think that their . 
types have reference to a Rubrius mentioned by Plutarch as tribune with 
C. Gracchus in 123 s.c. (R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 169-176; 2 figs.). 

The Gold Stater of T. Quinctius. — In /. Jnt. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, 
pp. 319-325 (fig.), W. Vora argues that the head on the obverse of the gold 
stater of T. Quinctius Flamininus regarded by Six and others as a portrait 
of Flamininus himself is really that of Philip V. 

Gold Coins of Antony, Octavia, and Antyllus.— In J. Jnt. Arch. Num. 
XII, 1910, pp. 89-118 (pl.), M. BAHRFELDT examines at length eleven differ- 
ent gold coins of Antony, Octavia, and Antyllus, dating from 40 to 30 B.c. 

Athena on the Bronze of C. Clovius.— H. Dresset points out that 
the javelins said by various authorities (Haverkamp, Eckhel, Babelon, 
Bahrfeldt, and finally Willers) to be held in the left hand of the Athena on 
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the reverse of the well-known bronze of C. Clovius, in addition to her shield 
and spear, simply do not exist there. The marks taken for them are merely 
fluttering folds of her garment (Z. Num. XXVIII, 1910, pp. 365-367). 

Roman Medallions and Other Rare Coins.—In Num. Chron. 1910, 
pp- 97-109 (pl.), ArTHuR J. Evans depicts and describes a medallion of 
Clodius Albinus, formerly in the Weber collection; a “ double-quinio,” or 
ten-aureus piece, of Diocletian, struck at Alexandria for his decennalia; a 
double-aureus of Constantine, showing the city of Trier; and an aureus of 
Gratian, commemorating the elevation of Valentinian II. 

A Pind of Denarii of Juba II. — In Kasr-el-Kebir, about twenty kilo- 
metres from Larache (el Araisch, Lixus), was discovered, apparently in 1907 
or early 1908, a hoard of possibly four thousand denarii of Juba II. The 
specimens have been variously dispersed (some indications are given in 
footnotes to the two articles here mentioned). The hoard was apparently 
buried in 17 a.p. F. Imnoor-BiuMmeErR describes in Z. Num. XXVIII, 
1910, pp. 1-8 (pl.), the thirty-two pieces acquired by him, while K. ReGiine 
(ibid. pp. 9-27) classifies according to types and describes the 349 coins 
inspected by the Berlin museum. 

Coins of Caracalla and Elagabalus.— L. Larrrancui points out 
that Cohen’s rules for distinguishing between the coins of Caracalla and 
Elagabalus are often misleading, because based on the difference of por- 
trait, which is frequently fallacious, instead of upon the legends of the 
obverse, which are never alike for both. He gives the true lists, and cor- 
rects Cohen thereby (Boll. Num. VIII, 1910, pp. 70-72). 

Unique Coins of Philip and Decius.—Fr. GNeccur pictures and 
describes in R. Ital. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 295-302 (fig.) a unique first 
bronze recently found at Rome and acquired by him. It displays on its 
opposite sides busts and inscriptions of the younger Philip and of Decius 
respectively, the latter having been restruck over a reverse of an original 
coin of Philip. It is suggested that this coin is a substantiation of the form 
of the story that represents the younger Philip as meeting his death, not with 
his father at Verona, but some time later at Rome, and that it marks an 
attempt to secure the boy’s life and succession by recognizing him and 
Decius as colleagues. 

Coinage of Julian.— Percy H. Wess arranges the coinage of the 
emperor Julian in three chronological classes, according to the character 
of the portraits, one depicting the emperor as a boy, with the title of Caesar ; 
the second, as a young man, with the title of Augustus ; the third, as a full- 
bearded man, with the title of Augustus. To the third period Mr. Webb 
would assign all of the series dedicated to Egyptian deities, believing them 
to have been a special Alexandrian issue (Num. Chron. 1910, pp. 238-250; 
fig.). 

Coins of the Late Empire. — The hoard of coins found at Lipari and 
now in the museum at Syracuse (see A.J.A. XV, p. 99) is described and 
discussed by P. Orst in R. Jtal. Num. XXIII, 1910, pp. 353-359 (figs.). 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Early Inhabitants of Italy.—In Gili abitanti primitive dell’ Italia 
(Rome, 1910, G. Bertero. 51 pp.; 48 figs. Estratto dagli Atti della Societa 
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italiana per il progresso delle scienze), L. PiGorint discusses the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Italy and their remains, 

Prehistoric Remains in the Valley of the Sarno.—In Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, XIX, 1910, pp. 3-12, Errore Pats replies to G. Patroni, who (ibid. 
XVIII, 1909, pp. 264-270), sharing the opinion of L. Pigorini, had accused 
him of confounding trunks of oaks, standing in a swamp, in the valley of 
the Sarno, with a palisade evidencing the work of man. Pais insists that 
the remains indicate human activity, and points to the nearness of two 
cemeteries, with signs of Greek civilization, as proof that the region was 
inhabited. 

Primitive Religion in Sardinia. — In Reni. Acc. Lincei, XTX, 1910, pp. 
88-108 (6 figs.) R. Perrazzoni discusses the primitive religion of Sardinia, 
distinguishing myth and cult. Evidence of animism is to be seen in incu- 
bation, for the sake of relief from evil dreams, in the tombs of “ giants” and 
heroes. These tombs, the common burying places of the tribes whose life 
centred around the nuraghi, had large, semicircular vestibules adapted to 
meetings of the tribe. Other circular stone structures, with lustral basin, 
altar, table and pit, were possibly used for gatherings before which the 
auspices were to be taken, or solemn tribunals held. Of naturalism he finds 
proof in the veneration of water in the tholos-temples. From a rectangular 
vestibule, with an altar in it, steps descend to the floor of the tholos, in the 
centre of which is a shallow covered pit, where holy water was kept as in a 
symbolical vessel. This water, apart from therapeutic uses, may have 
served in ordeals to prove the innocence or guilt of suspected thieves. Ina 
second article, ibid. pp. 217-240 (10 figs.), Pertazzont discusses and describes 
some bronze ex-voto images of warriors, in the museum of Cagliari, which 
have four eyes and four arms, two bearing shields and two spears. These 
he connects with the magical waters which made clearer the sight of the inno- 
cent, and made their limbs stronger (solidant ossa fracta, Solin. IV, 6), giving 
them as it were superhuman powers. Other ex-votos represent shepherds 
and priests, or horned animals with two heads, one at each end of the body. 
Some of the latter are mounted on the point of a sword, and have an archer 
standing on the back. The article closes with some discussion of Sardus 
Pater, a statue of whom was dedicated at Delphi by the Sardinians (Pausan. 
X, 17, 1). 

Etruscan Influence on Roman Religion. — An estimate of the Etrus- 
can influences upon Roman religion, by J. B. Carter, may be found in 
Rim. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 74-88. The paper deals both with the earlier 
period of unconscious absorption, and the later age of deliberate imitation 
(haruspices, ete.). 

The Etruscans and the Civilization of Golasecca. — The relations of 
the Etruscans to the civilization represented by the necropolis of Golasecca 
are discussed by R. Pettazzont in Rim. Mitt. XXIV, 1909, pp. 317-335 (pl.; 
5 figs.). 

Discoveries at the Palazzo Venezia. — The Palazzo Venezia is to be 
removed and rebuilt, stone for stone, further west. In the excavation for 
the new foundation, at a depth of ten metres, Roman substructures, perhaps of 
the villa publica, and a fine pavement of colored marbles, were found. In the 
garden of the old Palazzo mediaeval foundations, perhaps those of the mo- 
nasterium S. Laurentii martiris quod appellatur in Pallacinis, mentioned in the 
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Liber Pontificalis, were uncovered. Here is a small court in which are two 
late Roman sarcophagi. On one the motif of a lion killing a stag is twice re- 
peated. On the other are Eros and Psyche with a Cupid at each side leaning 
on a reversed torch. Near these are remains of a small arch supported by 
two columns; it is built of brick, covered with painting in imitation of marble 
incrustation, and bears the Gothic inscription: Petit spes humana limpham a 
Samarita (fourteenth century?). Under this arch was a small sarcoph- 
agus with reliefs of a Muse and a Cupid in mourning. (S.R., R. Arch. XVI, 
1910, p. 169, after L. Pottak, in Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, June 2, 1910.) 

The Discovery of the Forma Urbis Romae.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1909, pp. 499-508, L. DorEz prints extracts from two unpublished letters to 
Pier Vettori (Petrus Victorius) in the British Museum referring to the dis- 
covery of the Forma Urbis Romae. One is from Niccolo Del Nero, dated at 
Rome, May 23, 1562; and the other from Filippo Carnesecchi, also from Rome, 
dated June 27, 1562. The former tells how even the smallest fragments 
were sought for. These letters prove that the plan was found in the months 
of May and June, 1562. 

The Regia and the Forum Romanum. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XTX, 
1910, pp. 201-216, Errore Pats supports with fuller arguments his theory 
that the Regia and the Forum Romanum, legends about Numa to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, were not the centre of Rome’s political life till well 
into the fourth century B.c.: first, the domus of the rex sacrorum, so closely 
associated with the pontifex, was not in the Regia, but on the summit of the 
Velian hill; second, the temple of Castor and Pollux, whose worship was in- 
troduced from Greece, must have been, when built, outside of the pomoerium, 
so that this region was not in 484 B.c. within the walls; third, the most 
ancient Roman Vesta was a goddess Caca, worshipped on the Palatine. 
Pais is so far from thinking, as many did at first, that Giacomo Boni’s ex- 
cavations militate against his views that he claims they even strengthen his 
arguments. Thus the necropolis northeast of the Regia shows conclusively 
that pontifex and vestals, who were regarded asdefiled by the sight of corpses, 
could not have had this astheir place of abode. Boni’s excavations indicate, 
too, that the Cloaca Maxima, so intimately connected with the draining of 
the forum, was really constructed later than the time of the Tarquins, and 
scholars like Studniczka and O. Richter are now agreed that the famous 
archaic inscription, the “ Niger Lapis ” was in a stratum later than 390 B.c. 
When the forum became the centre of political life, the temples and worship 
of such divinities as had been originally outside the pomoerium were removed 
still farther away, as e.g. the cult of Mars to the Porta Capena and that of 
Bellona to the Campus Martius. 

The Site of the Temple of Apollo. — The mooted question of the loca- 
tion of Augustus’ great Temple of Apollo receives a new answer from 
G. Prnza in B. Com. Rim. XXXVIII, 1910, pp. 3-41 (pl.; 8 figs.) He selects 
the site usually assigned to Jupiter Victor, looking down upon the Circus 
Maximus. The library is placed by the House of Livia, rechristened Domus 
Augustana. It is necessary to assume that a large part of the Area Apol- 
linis was sacrificed by Domitian to make way for a part of the Domus Flavia. 

The Topography of Gela. — The topography of Gela is the subject of 
a paper by L. Parett in Rim. Mitt. XXV, 1910, pp. 1-26 (2 maps). 

Carved Ivories from Palestrina. — A tomb of about the eighth century 
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B.c. at Palestrina, excavated in 1855, yielded a number of carved ivory 
objects in the form of a human forearm. These are now explained by 
G. Pinza in B. Com. Rom. XXXVIII, 1910, pp. 56-70 (6 figs.) as parts of 
musical instruments, i.e. small harps of a type known from Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments. The musical tastes of the occupant of the tomb are 
further proved by an ivory horn, ornamented with bronze and amber. 

Gladiators’ Helmets.— In Ber. Kunsts. XX XI, 1910, cols. 265-270 (5 figs.) 
KisTER publishes a gladiator’s helmet in the Berlin museum and discusses 
the development of the type. An arm-protector which formed part of a 
gladiator’s armor is also described. 

The Coiffure of Roman Women.—In Rec. Past, IX, 1910, pp. 166-176 
(5 pls.; 2 figs.) Grace PALMERLEE describes, with the aid of portrait busts 
and coins, the various methods of wearing the hair adopted by Roman women. 

Roman Slaves. — The sources of supply for the Roman slave market are 
exhaustively treated for the first time by M. BANG, in Rim. Mitt. XXV, 
1910, pp. 223-251, with a full list of the countries and regions from which 
slaves are known to have come, both in the time of the republic and under 


the empire. 

Convex Glass Mirrors. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIII, 1910, Beiblatt, cols. 
107-128 (17 figs.), E. Nowotny discusses convex glass mirrors and describes 
the extant specimens. This type of mirror is at least as early as the time of 


Septimius Severus. 

Herculanean Papyri.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XTX, 1910, pp. 279-286, 
A. VoGLiano shows that Domenico Bassi’s publication of Herculanean 
papyri 1232 (1282?) and 1289 in the Miscellanea Ceriani, pp. 511-529, is so 
full of errors in supplying lacunae, and even in stating what the reading 
actually is, that it cannot be used as a basis for any really scientific work. 


SPAIN 


Archaeological Remains in Spain. — In his last book Professor PreRRE 
Paris has rendered an important service to archaeology in publishing a 
general account of the archaeological remains in Spain. He takes up in 
turn Altamira, Le Cerro de los Santos, Elche, Carmona, Osuna, Numantia, 
and Tarragona, adding in each case a bibliography of the monuments. 
[ Promenades archéologiques en Espagne. Par Pierre Paris. Paris, 1910, E. 
Leroux. 306 pp.; 54 pls. 12mo.]. 

An Inscribed Lamp from Almendralejo.— In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, 
pp. 388-389, C. JuLLIAN publishes a terra-cotta lamp found at Almendralejo 
near Merida, and now in private possession in Paris. On the under side, in 
relief, is the inscription oraclum pridie nonas sep(tembres), probably referring 
to an oracle of Asclepius. Some other characters, also on the under side, 
cannot be read. : 

Roman Sculptures at Barcelona. —In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 248- 
259 (3 pls.), E. ALBERTINI shows that the thirteen bas-reliefs in the museum 
at Barcelona date from the Renaissance; but the twelve portrait heads are 
Roman. 

Stelae in Madrid. —In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 291-294 (4 figs.), E. 
ALBERTINI and C,. JuLLIan publish two stelae in Madrid. One has upon it 
a Medusa head; the other is adorned with wavy lines and spirals in Myce- 
naean style. 
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FRANCE 


Protohistoric Ages in Southern France and the Iberian Peninsula. 
—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 1-29 (map), Lton Joutin begins a treatise 
on the monuments of all kinds dating from the first Iron Age to the Roman 
conquest, which have been found in Southern France and in Spain and 
Portugal. The material is presented topographically, and the monuments 
are also classified by their age, by the race of those who produced them 
(Phoenician, Greek, barbarian, Roman), and by their kind (burials, walls, 
arms, pottery, etc.). This first article treats of the monuments of Southern 
France. In a second article (ibid. 193-235) the same method is applied to 
the monuments of the Iberian peninsula. 

Adornments of the Arch of Orange. —In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 243- 
245 (3 figs.), J. Formicé suggests that a headless statue of a Gallic warrior 
in the Musée Calvet at Avignon may have crowned the motif of the angle 
column of the arch at Orange, and that the traces of dowels over the side 
arches of the same structure may be the remains of the fastenings of bronze 
festoons. 

The Temple on Mont Auxois. —In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 285-286, 
E. Espiranpreu shows by inscriptions that the octagonal temple on Mont 
Auxois, Alisia, was dedicated to Apollo Moritasgus. 

Gallo-Roman Remains at Saint-Bertrand—de—Comminges. — In R. 
Et. Anc. XII, 1910, pp. 399-410 (3 plans), R. Lizop calls attention to the 
importance of the Gallo-Roman remains at Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges, 
the ancient Lugdunum Convenarum. No regular excavations have yet been 
made, but the sites of several large buildings, parts of which are above 
ground, are known. There are also Gallo-Roman remains at Valcabrére 
and at Izaourt, both in that vicinity. 

Gallic Vases with Polychrome Decoration.—In R. Et. Anc. XII, 
1910, pp. 383-387 (pl.), F. Mazauric discusses Gallic polychrome pottery 
such as was found at Sainte-Baudile, near Nimes, in 1909. It may be di- 
vided into two main classes, one with red and white, the other with black and 
white decoration. Fragments of the first class are rare. Both date from 
the fourth century a.p. He argues that the decadence of Arretine vases 
and the appearance of new types coincides with the introduction of oriental 
cults; also that these vases show oriental influence, which may be due to 
the fact that after the destruction of Jerusalem many Jews settled in South- 
ern France. The rude beaked vases alone are due to the invasion of the 
barbarians. 

A Terra-cotta at Bordeaux. —In R. Et. Anc. XII, 1910, p. 284 (pl.), 
C. J(uLi1ANn) publishes a terra-cotta in the collection of Victor Bordes, at 
Bordeaux, representing a seated female figure 12.5 em. high, nursing a well- 
grown boy. The writer suggests that it may be intended for Juno and 
Hercules. 


GERMANY 


Neolithic Settlements near Leipzig. —In Verdéffentlichungen des stéddt- 
ischen Museums fiir Vilkerkunde zu Leipzig. Heft 3. Die steinzeitliche Be- 
siedelung der Leipziger Gegend (Leipzig, 1908, R. Voigtlinders Verlag. 58 
pp-; 2 plans; 6 pls.; 121 figs.). F. Max NABe describes the neolithic set- 
tlements in the vicinity of Leipzig. 
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Ancient Remains in Northwestern Saxony. —In Jahrbuch des stédt- 
ischen Museums fiir Vilkerkunde zu Leipzig, II, 1909, pp. 123-132 (7 pls. ; 
33 figs.), H. Jaco describes archaeological discoveries made in northwestern 
Saxony. These comprise remains of the Stone and Bronze Ages at Marien- 
héhe; and Roman utensils of bronze from the vicinity of Zwochau. The 
latter date from about 200 a.p. 

Prehistoric Graves near Cologne.— At the meeting of the German 
Society for Anthropology, Ethnology, and Prehistoric Times, August, 1910, 
E. RADERMACHER read a paper on the hill graves in the neighborhood of 
Cologne, which, he said, belong to the Hallstatt period, and were the burial 
places not of Germans, but of a race which had dwelt there since the Stone 
Age, and which, if undisturbed, would have produced the Celtic La Téne 
culture. C. RADERMACHER spoke on the Germanic antiquities found in the 
same region, showing that it was an early Germanic invasion (about 500 
B.c.) which had put an end to the culture of the earlier race. The flat 
graves belong to these Germans, and Tacitus’ sepulcrum caespes erigit (Germ. 
27) means only: “the turf makes their graves.” (Rém.-Germ. Kb. ITI, 
1910, p. 80.) 

Sigilla Ware with Interior Decoration. — In Riim.-Germ. Kb. ITI, 1910, 
pp. 40, Drexet maintains that Dragendorff’s thesis, to the effect that 
sigilla ware with interior decoration does not exist (Bonn. Jahrb., 1896-1897, 
p. 41), holds good for Gallo-Germanie sigilla ware. The alleged exceptions 
belong to a different kind of red-painted ware, found in great abundance in 
the Wetterau, which differs from true sigilla ware in the shape of the vessels, 
in decoration and in appearance. It is usually designated as “ rotgemalte 
Ware” of a yellowish red clay with a darker slip. 

Roman Antiquities from Cologne and Heddernheim.—In Riim.- 
Germ. Kb. IIT, 1910, pp. 85 ff. ¢5 figs.), R.. PAGENSTECHER publishes and dis- 
cusses various bronze objects of Roman date belonging to the collection of 
Dr. E. J. Haeberlin in Eschersheim. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Ancient and Mediaeval Remains in Transylvania. —In Witt. Anth. 
Ges. XX XIX, 1909, pp. 321-358 (map), J. Martian publishes a list of the 
places in Transylvania where ancient or mediaeval remains have been 
found, with a brief statement of the character of these remains. <A _ bib- 
liography is appended. 

Mirrors with Lead Mounting at Vienna. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1910, 
pp. 168-172 (2 figs.), E. Micuon describes two mirrors in Vienna in which 
the reflecting surface, which was of metal, was attached to the back by 
means of lead. Such mirrors are rare. There is one similar in the Louvre. 


SWEDEN 


Archaeology in Sweden. — In Fournvdnnen, IV, 1909, pp. 1-38 (5 figs.), 
F. Haut discusses the Skokloster, ten miles south of Upsala, founded at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; pp. 39-42 (7 figs.), O. ALMGREN calls 
attention to small amber ornaments in the shape of axes dating from the 
seventh century A.p. and later, and argues that at this time stone axes were 
regarded as thunderbolts in Scandinavia; pp. 42-50 (4 figs.), A. L. RompauL 
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discusses the masons’ marks in the domed church of Linképing; pp. 50-54 
(fig.), J. NoRDLANDER discusses the fortified churches of Norrland; pp. 55- 
56 (fig.), G. HaLtstrom publishes some rock paintings of reindeer and 
other animals from Hindhammeren, Norway; pp. 57-85 (4 figs.), O. von 
Friesen publishes three runic inscriptions, two at Yttergard and one at 
Grinda, referring to Viking invasions of England; pp. 86-108 (23 figs.), 
T. J. ARNE describes neolithic remains on the island of Oland and in other 
parts of Sweden; pp. 109-119 (22 figs.), O. Monretrus discusses wheel- 
shaped bronze buckles found in Sweden and Denmark, the oldest dating 
from the fifth century, B.c.; pp. 126-159 (35 figs.), G. HALLSTROM continues 
his account of North Scandinavian rock carvings; pp. 161-175 (14 figs.), 
O. Monretius argues that the principle of the beehive tomb was intro- 
duced into Scandinavia at a very early period, the tombs with a dromos 
being as old as the middle of the third millennium, which is also the date 
of beehive tombs in Spain; pp. 175-187 (21 figs.), T. J. Arne discusses 
various bronze statuettes in the Statens Historiska Museum at Stockholm; 
pp. 187-194 (fig.), K. Kset~mMark and O. Linpsten publish rock carvings 
recently found at Hjulatorp, the first to be discovered in Smaland ; pp. 195- 
198 (fig.), N. O. Horst describes a “Giant’s tomb” at Ornekulla, Skane ; 
pp- 198-212 (30 figs.), O. V. WENNERSTEN describes a neolithic settlement 
found by him in 1909 at Visby; pp. 213-322 (136 figs.), record the acquisi- 
tions of the Statens Historiska Museum in 1909. 

The Runic Inscription of R6k in East Gotland. — In a posthumous 
work entitled Der Runenstein von Rik in Ostergitland, Schweden (Stockholm, 
1910, Ivar Haeggstréms Boktryckeri, vii, 314 pp.; 4 pls. Edited by 
M. Olsen, assisted by A. Olrik and E. Brate) S. BuGGr publishes an elabo- 


rate study, with translation, of the inscribed stone at R6k, East Gotland, 
Sweden. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Prehistoric Pits at Peterborough. — In Archaeologia, LXII, 1910, 
pp. 333-352 (3 pls.; 14 figs.), G. W. ABporrt describes the prehistoric pits of 
Peterborough. They are usually saucer-shaped, ten or twelve feet in diam- 
eter and three to four feet deep; but there is another type with steep 
sides four and one half feet in diameter and two and one half to three and 
one half feet deep. Flints and potsherds were found in some of them. R. A. 
Situ adds a discussion on the development of neolithic pottery. 

The Evolution of the Bronze Spear-head in Great Britain and 
Ireland.— In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, pp. 439-472 (24 pls.), W. Grren- 
WELL and W. P. Brewis show that the origin and development of the 
bronze spear-head in Great Britain and [reland was indigenous. The bronze 
dagger developed into a spear-head attached by means of a tang, then 
the tang was provided with a ferrule, then came the spear-head with a 
socket, and finally the hollow head. The principal hoards of spear-heads, 
moulds, and methods of manufacture, butts, shafts, rivets and pegs, loops 
and the decoration are all discussed. The writers divide all existing speci- 
mens into six main classes and give a list of the places where they may 
now be seen. 

A Hoard of Bronzes from the Thames. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 160-171 (6 figs.) R. Smiru discusses a hoard of bronzes dredged 
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from the Thames off Broadness in 1892. About forty specimens are known, 
in three collections, consisting chiefly of spear-heads of different types. 
They date from the latter part of the Bronze Age. Several hundred neo- 
lithic flints found in the vicinity have no connection with this hoard. 

Bone Implements. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 51-58 (6 figs.), 
F. W. READER publishes a series of twelve bone implements found in differ- 
ent parts of England. Neither their date, nor the purpose for which they 
were used, can be made out. 

A Roman Villa at Cromhall. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIIT, 1910, pp. 20- 
22 (plan), E. Conver describes briefly the Roman villa excavated in 1855 at 
Cromhall, Gloucestershire. The general shape was that of an L, the long 
wing being 195 feet 6 inches, and the short one 126 feet. The average 
width was 47 feet. A short distance away were foundations of a rectangular 
building which was probably connected with the main structure. The walls 
have since been removed. 

A Roman Burial-place at Old Ford. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, 
pp- 230-238 (fig.; 2 plans) R. Smrru publishes a Roman stone coffin found 
at Old Ford in east London and recently acquired by the British Museum. 
He discusses other Roman graves discovered in that vicinity, and shows that 
from 250 a.p. onward that region was extensively used as a burial-place. 

The Corbridge Pottery Shop. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 
112-120, F. HAverFIELD shows that the pottery found in the “ Pottery 
Shop” at Corbridge dates from the first half of the second century a.p. 
Some of the pieces of Samian ware have the same stamps and the same 
peculiarities of lettering as the pottery found at Pudding-pan rock in the 
Thames estuary (A.J.A. XIII, p. 232; XIV, p. 526). The writer protests 
against the dates commonly assigned to different types of Samian ware, and 
shows that they are very uncertain. 

Inscribed Tiles from Plaxtol.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 
108-112 (3 figs.) F. HAVERFIELD discusses the inscribed tiles found on the 
site of the Roman villa at Plaxtol, Kent. They are covered with an irregu- 
lar pattern of raised lettering, apparently put on with a wooden stamp before 
firing. There are three lines, each consisting of one word repeated. It 
seems to read, parietalem | Cabriabanu or Cabriabantu | . . . icavit. 

A Late Celtic Horse-bit.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 1910, pp. 159- 
160 (pl.) C. H. Reap publishes a late Celtic horse-bit found in the Thames 
and now in the British Museum. It dates from the first century a.p. 


AFRICA 


The Treasure Ship of Mahdia.— The works of art recovered in 1909 
from the sunken ship off Mahdia, Tunis (A./.A. XIII, pp. 102-103, 374; 
XIV, pp. 248, 388-389; XV, pp. 112-113), are discussed by A. SHULTEN 
and L. Curtivs, in Arch. Anz., 1910, cols. 258-266 (4 figs.). A marble bust 
of a goddess, originally part of a large statue, is a copy of a fine fourth- 
century type which belongs to another line of development than that of 
Praxiteles, retaining more of the external characteristics of the style of 
Phidias. It may be placed between the Venus Genetrix of the Louvre and 
the Hygieia of Scopas. It is possibly Core, or a daughter of Asclepius. A 
bronze Eros, one half metre in height and arranged as a lamp bearer, is a 
not very good example of the type of the Madrid Hypnos. Details of the 
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hair resemble the Pergamene Amazon at Naples and the Giustiniani Apollo 
of the British Museum. It belongs to a classicizing mixed style which has 
not been thoroughly studied. A decorative bronze bust of Athena is of no 
great artistic value. A marble capital of peculiar design, with griffins’ heads 
between the corner volutes, must have come from the same building as some 
similar capitals found in the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. Some honorary 
decrees of the fourth century and a votive relief are also taken from temples 
in Attica. The voyage was evidently from Athens to Italy or Africa, and 
it is dated by some of the finds in the last part of the republic. The sal- 
vage is of interest to students of neo-Attic art, of copyists’ methods and of 
the export trade. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem.—In The Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem (London, 1910, B. T. Botsford for the Byzantine Re- 
search Fund, 76 pp.; 12 pls.; 31 figs. Folio 30s.) under the editorship of 
R. Weir Schultz, W. Harvey, W. R. Leruasy, O. M. Darton, H. A. A. 
Cruso, and A. C. Heapiam publish a careful description of the church; 
also an historical and descriptive account of it; a description of the mosaics 
with reproductions in colors; accounts of the church by pilgrims and other 
visitors in chronological order, and finally a discussion of the “Cave” at 
Bethlehem. 

Byzantine and Anatolian Pottery.— A catalogue of the Byzantine 
and Anatolian pottery in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople 
has been issued by the Museum. It is the work of J. Esrrsovt, and con- 
tains, after a brief introduction, a description of 158 specimens of pottery. 
(MusEes ImpEr1aux Ottomans, Catalogue des Poteries byzantines et anato- 
liennes du Musée de Constantinople, Constantinople, 1910. 40 pp.; 55 figs. 
8vo.) 

The Byzantine Octateuch. —In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 71-80 (3 figs.), 
G. MILLET discusses the Byzantine octateuch in connection with the recent 
publication by Th. Ouspensky (L'octateuque de la Bibliotheque du Sérail a 
Constantinople, Sofia, 1907. Text in Russian). Besides the octateuch at 
Constantinople, those of Smyrna, Vatopédi, and the Vatican (No. 746), 
and the celebrated rotulus of the Vatican are discussed. The Vatopédi 
manuscript differs from the three other octateuchs in being less Byzantine 
and more like ancient work. It is much more closely related than they are 
to the Vatican rotulus. The two “recensions” originated before the eleventh 
century, perhaps in the eighth or ninth century, possibly even earlier. 

Byzantine Lead Seals. —In J. Int. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 149-152 
(3 figs.) N. D. Cuavrias publishes seven Byzantine lead seals, all but one 
found in Rhodes, and an Arabic seal. 

Mediaeval Churches of Western Mani, in Laconia. — In B.S.A. XV 
(session 1908-1909), pp. 177-213 (8 pls.; 9 figs.), Ramsay Traquair de- 
scribes the mediaeval churches of Lower and Upper Mani, in Laconia. 
These are small structures, none of them earlier than the ninth century, 
and most of them considerably later. They exhibit local variations of the 
Byzantine style. Much of their marble adornment appears to be imported. 
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An Ikon from Linum. — In J. Jnt. Arch. Num. XII, 1910, pp. 327-336, 
G. P. Veaieres publishes an ikon of the Virgin, found some years ago in 
the district called Linum, at the entrance to the Black Sea. It was known 
as the “@eparevwricoa” and dates from the thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury. The type is fully discussed. 

Liturgical Drama and the Three Wise Men. — E. MAxe in Gaz. 
B.-A. IV, 1910, pp. 261-270, adds some interesting observations to the re- 
sults obtained by Kehrer in his recent monograph on the iconography of 
the Magi in Christian art. The influence of liturgical drama in trans- 
forming the representation of the Adoration toward the end of the twelfth 
century is shown by the addition of batons in the hands of the three kings, 
a motif which was furnished by Epiphany plays. The women behind the 
Virgin in the representations of the scene in the “ Trés Riches Heures” of 
the Due de Berry at Chantilly are the midwives who, in the plays, met the 
Magi and directed them to the Child. 

The Iconography of St. James.— The chief event in the legend of 
St. James from the point of view of its effect on Christian art is his appear- 
ance to King Ramiro before the battle of Clavijo, and subsequent prowess 
against the Moors in the same battle. This episode is represented in many 
works of art, from the twelfth century on, and has been supposed to be also 
the subject of the frescoes of Altichiero and Jacopo d’ Avanzo in the Chapel 
of S. Felice in the Santo at Padua. There is, however, another story (Chro- 
nique du Pseudo-Turpin), according to which the saint appeared in a vision 
to Charlemagne and exhorted him to deliver Spain, the country in which 
he was buried, from the hands of infidels. At the prayer of Charlemagne 
to Christ and St. James, the walls of Pampeluna fell; on another occasion 
the waking soldiers found their lances blossoming with leaves and flowers, 
etc., incidents evidently elaborated from the story of the children of Israel. 
This story is evidently the one which inspired the Padua frescoes. (JEANNE 
Cutnop in Gaz. B.-A. IV, 1910, pp. 293-315.) 

Frankish Remains at Adalia.—In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-1909), 
pp. 270-273 (2 figs.), F. W. Hasiuck describes two stones at Adalia, on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. One stone bears the arms of Pierre I. Lu- 
signan, the other those of Lusignan and Nevile (?)._ The only other Frankish 
monument surviving at Adalia seems to be a battered fragment which bears 
two shields with rampant lions. Much Cypriote heraldry has evidently been 
destroyed in recent times. Historical and heraldic notes are added. 

Roumanian Architecture.—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 81-95, O. 
TAFRALI summarizes recent studies by Roumanian scholars in the field of 
their native architecture. Two styles are distinguished, represented respec- 
tively by the buildings in the two Roumanian principalities, Wallachia and 
Moldavia. In Wallachia, previous to the sixteenth century, the churches 
were all built by Servians or under Servian influence, with the exception of 
St. Nicholas of Curtea-de-Arges, wherein one sees some Mussulman and 
other Oriental influence. The Wallachian style proper is founded on the 
Byzantine. The Moldavian, on the other hand, while it commences with a 
Byzantine plan, develops along Occidental lines, heightening the nave and 
using buttresses. The cupolas are raised on an arrangement of trumpet 
arches instead of pendentives, and we find pointed windows and clustered 
pillars. 
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Romanesque Architecture in Dalmatia.— U. MonnerReT DE VIL- 
LARD contributes to Rass. d’Arte, X, 1910, pp. 77-82, 90-94, 107-114, 128- 
130, a description of the Romanesque monuments of Dalmatia. The 
earliest are found in Zara, the crypt and apses of the Duomo, the baptistry, 
and the church of S. Donato. The latter, of the ninth century, is a curiously 
modified replica of S. Vitale at Ravenna, and Dalmatian architecture in gen- 
eral is, until 1000, an offshoot of that of North Italy, inspired by the school 
of Ravenna; this conclusion is borne out by an examination of the sculp- 
tured decorations. With the eleventh century begins a series of edifices 
with central cupola on trumpet arches. This points to the influence of 
Lombardy, and offsets the apparent Byzantine indications in plan and 
drum. The churches of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries display an 
additional] influence, coming from Apulia. 


ITALY 


The Date of the Altar of S. Ambrogio at Milan.—In Mh. f. 
Kunstw. 1910, pp. 283-284, E. A. SrucKELBERG notes the absence of 
characteristics of the twelfth century in the altar of S. Ambrogio at Milan, 
and points out certain features which make for a Carolingian dating. The 
enamel-work is of early character. The ornaments, particularly the maean- 
der and “tree ” forms, are allied to that of other Carolingian monuments, 
among which are cited two little-known monuments, the silver casket of 
St. Theodulus and another reliquary in Sitten. 

Sumite Perpetuam. — The verses beginning with the phrase sumite per- 
petuam appear in the Verdun Sylloge of Christian inscriptions of Rome, and 
in the similar Sylloge at Cambridge, with the added notice that the inscription 
was to be found ad archangelum Micaelem. The latter phrase designates the 
little church of S. Michele in vico patricio, which belonged to the group of 
buildings constituting the titulus Pudentis, and connected with S. Pudenziana. 
This inscription at S. Michele must have been a copy of that recorded in the 
Verdun Sylloge, which refers, in its mention of Peter and baptism, to the 
cemetery of Priscilla (see A.J.A. 1904, pp. 328 and 497) ubi Petrus baptizabat. 
(O. Marvuccat, N. Bull. Arch. Crist. XVI, 1910, pp. 69-127.) 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Mesopotamian and Spanish Churches. — A. Haupt contributes to Mh. 
Jf. Kunstw. III, 1910, pp. 267-274, a review of the evidence for Mesopotamian 
influence on Spanish architecture, and concludes that the existing monu- 
ments do not prove the dependence assumed by Strzygowski (see A.J.A. 
1910, p. 391). He dwells on the differences between the church at Salah and 
that of Santullano at Oviedo, on the fact that many of the forms adduced as 
evidence of Oriental influence are earlier or contemporaneous with their 
so-called models, and concludes that, while the Germanic nations constituted 
the medium of Oriental influence on European architecture, their own orig- 
inal constitution is of prime importance in the development of Occidental 
building, being manifested even in the worst “Syrian ” buildings, such as 
the Tomb of Theodoric, and the monuments at Spalato. 

The Royal Castle at Cintra. — The castle of Cintra, Portugal, is built on 
the site of an old Moorish fortress, and dates from the thirteenth to the six- 
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teenth century. Drawings of the early sixteenth century show it, with the 
exception of the addition of King Manuel (1505-07) in practically the same 
state as it appears to-day. The earliest portion may have actually incorpo- 
rated some of the older Moorish work, and comprises the buildings on the 
highest part of the hill. A later addition is the great sala dos cysnes and its 
adjuncts. All of this early part is built in a strongly Moorish Gothic style. 
A description of the castle and the details of its ornamentation is given by 
A. Haupt, Z. Bild. K. N.F. XXI, 1910, pp. 9-18. 


FRANCE 


The Church of Saint Philbert of Grandlieu. — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 304-324, LEon Mairre discusses the church of St. Philbert of Grandlieu 
in connection with a recent report by Count Robert de Lasteyrie (Paris, 
1909, Klincksieck, extr. from Mémoires de l’ Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 
XXXVIII, 2). The church is in all essentials a structure of the ninth cen- 
tury. It is not a Romanesque, but a Carolingian building. 

A Triptych from the Abbey of Stavelot.—In Archaeologia, LXTI, 
1910, pp. 21-30 (6 pls.), C. H. Reap publishes a triptych of the twelfth 
century originally belonging to the Abbey of Stavelot in the Ardennes. It 
is of oak, the middle panel being semicircular at the top, and contains relics 
consisting of a nail and parts of the true cross. Each of these is enclosed in 
a small shrine in triptych form, with plaques of cloisonné enamel or gold, 
evidently Byzantine work. On the two wings are six circular medallions ot 
copper gilt, ornamented with subjects in enamel of unusual brilliancy. 
Those on the right wing refer to the conversion of Constantine, and those on 


the left to the finding of the cross. In the lower of the two shrines, between 
the arms of the cross, are half figures of the Archangels Gabriel and Michael, 
and, below, standing figures of Constantine and Helena. On the wings are 
Saints George, Procopius, Theodore, and Demetrius. *On the outside of the 
wings are busts of the four Evangelists. The smaller shrine has within 
the Crucifixion between the Virgin and Saint John; and on the outside 
the Annunciation. 


GERMANY 


The Wetzlar School of Gothic Sculpture. —In J+. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXI, 1910, pp. 205-226, E. Conn-WikNER endeavors to isolate the char- 
acteristics and sources of the school of sculptors, or of the sculptor, who 
carved the south portal of Wetzlar cathedral and the figures in the St. 
Stephan chapel. The master of the south portal seems to have received his 
training in the late Romanesque ateliers of Paderborn, to judge from the re- 
semblances between the portal and the south door of Paderborn. He formed 
his Gothic style on the style of Chartres. The figures of the St. Stephan 
chapel mark a developed stage of the art of this master or another, and be- 
tray a second French influence, viz, of Reims. This school of Wetzlar was 
also doubtless responsible for much that is found in the art of the master of 
the Adam-portal in Bamberg cathedral. 

Italian Influence on German Ornament of the Twelfth Century. — 
Saxon buildings of the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth 
century show a sudden increase in decoration, which, moreover, takes on a 
new character. The earliest church which shows the new style is Quedlin- 
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burg, and a comparison of its decoration with that of S. Abbondio at Como 
shows that the revolution in German ornament is due to Lombard influence. 
A second invasion of North Italian ideas makes itself felt toward the middle 
of the twelfth century, and is illustrated by the close correspondence of the 
sculptured ornament of K6nigsliitter with that of S. Zeno at Verona. (A. 
Go tpscumipT, Mh. f. Kunstw. UI, 1910, pp. 299-314.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Excavations at Basing House. — In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, pp. 
553-564 (2 plans; 3 pls.; fig.), C. R. Peers describes the excavation of 
Basing House, Hampshire, destroyed in 1645. 

The Church of Edward the Confessor at Westminster.—In Ar- 
chaeologia, LXII, 1910, pp. 81-100 (3 plans), J. A. Roprnson and W. R. 
LetTuasy discuss the church of Edward the Confessor at Westminster. 

A Silver Bowl with Designs in Relief. — In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, 
pp- 357-360 (pl.), O. M. Daron publishes a silver bowl and cover in the 
British Museum richly adorned with designs in relief. There are vines and 
grapes at which birds are pecking. The leaves, grapes, and bodies of the 
birds are inlaid with niello, and the ground and interior are gilded. The 
bowl probably dates from the ninth century, but it is uncertain whether it 
is Frankish or English work. 

Cup and Ring Carvings. —In Archaeologia, LXI, 1909, pp. 361-380, 
W. P. BatLpon discusses cup and ring carvings in Great Britain and else- 
where, and concludes that they were intended for ghost houses. 


UNITED STATES 


Is the Newport Tower Romanesque ? — In R. Art Chret. VI, 1910, pp. 
309-320, C. ENLART discusses the question whether the Newport tower is 
Romanized. He recapitulates the well-known argument for the dating of 
the tower in the eleventh or twelfth century, and Mason’s theory, based on 
the testament of 1679, according to which the tower is supposed to be an 
imitation of the stone mill in Leamington, England. Pointing out that 
Mason’s arguments are not necessarily decisive, Enlart proceeds to compare 
the architecture of the tower with that of the churches on the island of 
Bornholm in Sweden, and with details of construction found in other Ro- 
manesque edifices in Norway and France. He also emphasizes the disposi- 
tions of the tower which render probable an original wooden framework, 
which, if added to the stone construction, would give the building an aspect 
very similar to that of the Romanesque church of Olsker in Bornholm. 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Monuments of the Gattelusi. — In B.S.A. XV (session 1908-1909), pp. 
248-269 (14 figs.), F. W. Hasiuck describes the monuments of the Genoese 
family of the Gattelusi at Aenos, Phocaea, and Mytilene, discusses their 
heraldry, and gives a sketch of the history and genealogy of the family. 

The “Trés Belles Heures de Notre Dame.” —In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 30-51 (6 pls.), Paut Durriev discusses the “Trés belles heures de 
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Notre Dame” of Duke Jean de Berry, a remarkable illuminated manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, now scattered, mutilated, and in part burnt. About 
one third of it was destroyed in the burning of the Nationa] Library at 
Turin, in 1904. Fortunately this part had been photographed. Other frag- 
ments are in the collection of Baron Maurice de Rothschild, in the Louvre, 
and in the collection of Prince Trivulzio at Milan. Still other fragments 
are lost. Of the eighty-four large pictures known, fifty-two are the work of 
the artists employed by Duke Jean. The book is not earlier than 1404, and 
after 1413 it no longer belonged to Duke Jean. It passed from him to 
Robinet d’Estampes. The first part remained until the eighteenth century 
in the d’Estampes family, but before 1417 the rest passed into the possession 
of William IV of Bavaria, Count of Hainaut and Holland. He caused the 
series of paintings to be continued, and it was finished in the course of the 
fifteenth century in Flanders. The part which belonged to William IV of 
Bavaria-Hainaut was divided, one portion becoming the “ Heures de Turin,” 
the other the “ Trivulzio Missal.” Moreover, some leaves were detached and 
scattered. The earliest group of miniatures is by the school of artists 
among whom Jacquemart de Hesdin is identified, and others (also painted 
for Duke Jean de Berry) are of somewhat more advanced style. Some of 
these early paintings were retouched later. Those painted for William IV 
of Bavaria-Hainaut are related to the school of the Van Eycks, and those 
executed later are inferior works, though some of them are copies of good 
originals. Ibid. pp. 246-279, the reconstruction of the entire manuscript in 
its original condition is carried out in detail, with descriptions of the in¢i- 
vidual miniatures. 

Illuminators and Their Signatures. —In PR. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 350- 
377 (19 figs.), F. de ME&ty, & propos of the Catalogue of the Exposition of 
Miniatures at the Burlington Club in 1908, by Sidney M. Cockerell, discusses 
especially the signatures of the miniaturists. The following signatures are 
found in the catalogue in question: W. de Brailes m’a dépeint, Goswin de 
Lécancie l’enlumina, Johannes de Gigantibus me depizxit, Domenicus complevit, 
Rabanus opifexr, Hermann, Marinus, Ieronimus, Fortin, Nicolas de Bononia, 
Benedictus Bordone, Simon Benninck. Too little attention has been paid to 
such signatures, which are very numerous and the study of which may well 
lead to important results. 

The Rape of Proserpine by Leonardo. —In R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 
378-389 (10 figs.), S. Rernacn, on the basis of a drawing in a manuscript 
of the Trattato della pittura in the Vatican (Miinz, Leonard, p. 24), adds to 
the list of Leonardo da Vinci’s works the model for a group representing 
the Rape of Proserpine. In this Proserpine is raised aloft in Pluto’s arms 
and stretches out one arm as if praying for help. In representations of 
Hercules wrestling with Antaeus, the motif of the outstretched arm does not 
occur. A painting after Leonardo, representing the Rape of Proserpine, 
existed at Fontainebleau in the seventeenth century and a cartoon of the 
same subject belonged to the Melzi family toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. Both are now destroyed. The “Rape of the Sabines,” by Gio- 
vanni da Bologna, was doubtless inspired by Leonardo’s cartoon. 

Rembrandt in England ?— An entry in George Vertue’s Diaries, dated 
1713, informs us that “Renbrant van Rhine was in England, liv’d at Hull 
in Yorkshire,” ete. This gives a special interest to two drawings, one of 
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Rembrandt’s school (Berlin), the other by the master himself (Albertina, 
Vienna), in which De Groot has recognized a view of Old St. Paul’s and the 
surrounding region of London before the Great Fire (Fig. 8). A.M. Hrnp, 


oF THE OF REMURANUT. THE ACLHERIINA, VIENXA 


VIEW OF LONDON WITH OLD ST, PAUL'S FROM A 
HY REMURANOT. THE RUTAL PRIXT ROOM, 


Figure 8.—Drawines or Lonpon; REMBRANDT AND SCHOOL OF 
REMBRANDT. 


Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 334-340 accepts, against Bode, this identification, 
and adds a note by A. E. HENDERSON supporting his conclusion on account 
of the faithful reproduction of old London topography in the drawing. 
Studies of History and Art.— The tomb of Isabella, wife of Philip 
the Bold of France, was erected at Cosenza between 1271 and 1275. It is 
the work of a French artist. The portrait of Philip and that of Isabella 
make it especially important, for the former is the earliest authentic portrait 
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of a king of France on a royal tomb, and the latter is the earliest known 
portrait executed from a death mask. In frescoes of Giotto, and in many 
other Italian paintings, the two Saints Louis (the king and the bishop 
of Toulouse) are represented. Their popularity in Italy is due in great 
measure to the influence of the Angevine kings of Naples and their connec- 
tion with the Franciscan order. Botticelli’s costumes are probably, at least 
in part, derived from costumes actually worn in Florentine processions 
and festivals. The study of his costumes and the comparison of them with 
those represented by other painters and those worn at various times and 
places lead to interesting results. Many monuments of the Borgia family 
still exist in the former kingdom of Valencia, especially at Jitiva, where 
the Borgia family settled in the thirteenth century, and at Gandia. Among 
these is a triptych by Jacomart Bacd, which contains a portrait of Alfonso 
Borgia. The date of this painting is between 1447 and 1455. A painting 
by Pinturicchio, with a donor of the Borgia family, is at Valencia. At 
Gandia are several remarkable reliquaries given by members of the Borgia 
family. The altar-piece (retable) of the principal church at Gandia is a 
magnificent work of the sculptor Damiin Forment, and the painter Paolo 
da San Leocadio. The contract was signed in 1501. Forment was a 
sculptor of renown whose fame is likely to increase. Paolo was a painter 
from the Emilia in Northern Italy. In style he stands between Lorenzo 
Costa and Francia. A pupil of Paolo painted a picture in Valencia, which 
is remarkable for containing the portraits of Caesar Borgia and his brother 
Juan, whom Caesar is supposed to have murdered. Many other interesting 
facts and much discussion of details are contained in the book of essays 


recently written by E. Berraux. [E. Bertaux, Etudes d’histoire et d'art; 
Le tombeau d’une reine de France en Calabrie, Les Saints Louis dans l'art 
italien, Botticelli costumier, Les Borgia dans la royaume de Valence. Paris, 
1911, Hachette & Cie, 255 pp.; 16 pls.; 16 mo. 3 fr. 50.] 


ITALY 


The Monza Treasure.—In Rass. d’Arte, X, 1910, pp. 83-89, F. 
MALAGuzz1 VALERI describes the objects of the Renaissance which are 
to be found in the Monza treasure. The article also contains some correc- 
tions of Venturi’s description of the early mediaeval objects, and reproduc- 
tions of two monuments of first-rate importance for determining their 
primitive appearance, viz. the painting on the organ doors representing the 
restitution of the treasure by Giovanni Visconti, and the relief representing 
the Baptism of Christ, and the donation of Theodolinda. 

The date of the Palazzetto di Venezia. —In the first of a series of 
articles on ‘Paul II and Art’ contributed to L’Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 241- 
258, G. Ziprpet demonstrates by documentary evidence that the recently- 
destroyed wing of the Palazzo Venezia, known as the “Palazzetto” or 
“Giardino di S. Marco,” dates almost wholly from the time of Paul II. 
The loggia is, therefore, not to be regarded as an imitation of the upper 
story of the atrium of SS. Apostoli, as was recently maintained by Egger, 
but the reverse was the case. Zippel also identifies the famous reliquary, 
which was one of the most precious treasures of the collection amassed by the 
builder of the Palazzo during his cardinalate, with the reliquary of Montalto. 
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The Leaning Tower at Pisa.—In Am. Archit. XCVIII, September 28, 
1910, pp. 101-109 (5 figs.), W. H. Goopyear shows that the report of the 
Italian Commission recently appointed to examine the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa is based on inaccurate data. The tower has really moved 50 cm.; but 
this movement occurred before 1859, and there is, therefore, no immediate 
danger of a collapse. Jbid., November 23, 1910, pp. 169-175 (6 figs.), the 
same writer shows, by an elaborate series of measurements made in May, 
1910, that it was intentionally constructed as a leaning tower. 

Benozzo Gozzoli’s First Period. — In L’Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 423-442, 
G. Paccuionr discusses the artistic education and the earliest works of 
Benozzo. The most important part of the article deals with the artist’s 
share in the decoration of the Chapel of Nicholas V at the Vatican. The 
writer attributes to Benozzo a large part of the accessory figures in these 
frescoes, notably the woman holding a child in her arms in the Distribution 
of Alms in the S. Lorenzo series. 

Vittore or Antonio Pisano? —In Rass. d’Arte, X, 1910, pp. 131-141, 
L. Testi attacks Biadego’s theory of the identity of Pisanello with the 
Antonius Pisanus mentioned in a document of the archives of Verona. 
He finds no reason to suppose that Vasari was mistaken in calling the 
artist Vittore, and brings out discrepancies in the careers of Antonio and 
Pisanello which point against Biadego’s identification. The article also 
treats of the date of the Brenzoni monument, which Testi places between 
1424 and 1432, and the fresco in S. Anastasia which he says is at least as 
early as 1438-1440. More comment on this and other Pisanello questions 
may be found in an article by G. F. Hitz in Burl. Mag. XVII, 1910, pp. 
361-362. 

Venus and Violante.— A paper by the late OLGA von GERSTFELDT, 
published in Mh. f. Kunstw. IT, 1910, pp. 365-376, contains an interesting 
résumé of the attempts to explain the Sacred and Profane Love by Titian, 
in the Borghese Gallery. To this is added an attempt to show that the 
scene represents Venus conversing with Violante, Titian’s mistress accord- 
ing to a tradition as old as the seventeenth century, and the model, accord- 
ing to the author of the new theory, for a whole series of females in Titian’s 
art from 1515 to 1525, as well as for the female portrait by Palma Vecchio 
in the Vituna Hofmuseum. The arms of the Aurelio family, which appear 
on the fountain in the picture, are explained as added in compliment to a 
purchaser. 

Francesco Sansovino’s Venetia. — The value of Francesco Sansovino’s 
description of the works of art in Venice, published in 1581, as a source for 
Italian art history is discussed in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XI, 1910, pp. 149-158, 
by D. Von Hapexn. He finds that Sansovino, careless as he is in his 
notices of sixteenth-century works, is fairly exact when speaking of the 
Quattrocento. This is because he is using Vasari for these portions of his 
work, and also (an important point) Marcantonio Michiel’s Notizia. This 
being the case, we may use Sansovino in reconstructing the lost parts of 
Michiel’s work. 

A New Title for Giorgione’s “Three Philosophers.”—The well- 
known picture in Vienna, representing three male figures in a landscape, 
has been called “ The Three Philosophers,” “ Astrologers,” “The Three Wise 
Men,” and recently by Wickhoff “ Aeneas, Evander and Pallas.” It receives 
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a new baptism at the hands of E. ScHarerrer, who, in Mh. f. Kunstw., III, 
1910, pp. 340-345 cites a lost picture of Palma Vecchio’s representing 
“Marcus Aurelius studying between two philosophers,” together with 
other examples, to show that this was a subject common in Venetian art and 
literature of Giorgione’s time, and that the same title is to be bestowed on 
Giorgione’s picture. 

The Real Morto da Feltre.—It has been generally supposed that 
Vasari’s Morto da Feltre was to be identified with Pietro Luzzo. This 
personage, however, seems to have been confused at an early date with 
Lorenzo Luzzo of Feltre. The Giorgionesque qualities attributed to Pietro 
Luzzo as a painter are precisely those which appear in works of Lorenzo 
Luzzo, authentic to the point of being signed. The truth seems to be that 
Pietro Luzzo was a man of affairs, and the most famous of the name, to 
whom tradition added the distinction of artistic attainment which in reality 
belonged to a more modest member of the family, Lorenzo Luzzo, who is 
the real Morto da Feitre. (L. Venturi in LZ’ Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 362-376.) 

Two Venetian Works at St. Petersburg.—In Burl. Mag. XVII, 
1910, pp. 261-268, C. Puitipps discusses two pictures in the Hermitage. 
The first is a Virgin and Child with two Donors, which he assigns to Vittore 
Carpaccio chiefly by reason of its resemblance in background and portrait- 
style to the Holy Family with Donors in the collection of Lord Berwick, 
which is signed by Carpaccio. The other picture is an excellent male 
portrait by Palma Vecchio. 

Girolamo Marchesi.— In Boll. Arte, [V, 1910, pp. 387-395, G. Frizzonr 
traces the development of Girolamo Marchesi, making incidentally a num- 
ber of interesting attributions. Commencing as a follower of the Zaganelli, 
he soon developed a character different from his masters, as is seen in the 
Deposition from Rimini in the Brera, ascribed to him by Frizzoni. His 
eclectic tendencies are seen in another version of the same subject in the 
Budapest gallery, wherein the composition is taken from the so-cailed 
Montagna in the Pinacoteca Vaticana. His pictures in Bologna show the 
influence of Raphael and perhaps of Andrea del Sarto, and finally in the 
signed picture in Berlin, representing the bishop Pietramala imposing 
the Benedictine rule on S. Bernardo de’ Tolomei and his companions, he 
shows relations with Dosso Dossi. The same influence appears in the 
Madonna and Saints at Forli. 

The Verrocchio in the Metropolitan Museum.—In Gaz. B.-A. IV, 
1910, pp. 271-274, J. Breck sustains, after Marcel Reymond and I. J. 
Mather, the attribution of the terra-cotta relief of the Madonna recently 
acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of New York, to Verrocchio. He 
dates it shortly before 1470. 

Ferrarese Miniatures.—In L’Arte, XIII, 1910, pp. 353-361 P. D’An- 
cona publishes the results of an examination of the fifteenth century 
Ferrarese miniatures in the Urbinate codices of the Vatican library. He 
distinguishes at least ten artists, but attempts to identify only one, the 
illuminator of Urb. Lat. 419, 423, 424, 425, whom he thinks may be 
Federigo Veterano, librarian of Federigo d’Urbino. 

Notes on Italian Medals.—In Burl. Mag. XVIII, 1910, pp. 13-21, 
G. F. H1xu discusses a number of problems connected with Italian medals. 
Three medals are attributed to Cellini by reason of resemblance either in 
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types or treatment of details to a large medallion portrait of Ercole II of 
Ferrara, which is described in Cellini’s autobiography. The letters AN or 
ANT found on two Venetian medals of the fifteenth century are assigned 
to Antonello della Moneta, an engraver discovered by certain documents re- 
cently published. A rare medal in the Rosenheim collection of Gian 
Giacomo Trivulzio contains a representation of his equestrian monument, 
which may be of use in studies of Leonardo’s desigus for this statue. 

Sixtine Rome. — The Rome of Sixtus V is described by F. A. A. ORBAAN 
in five chapters: Porta Furba, The Sixtine Chapel in Santa Maria Maggiore, 
The Vatican Library, Domenico Fontana, and The Destruction of the Septi- 
zonium. Each chapter contains more than is indicated by its title. The 
activity of Pope Sixtus V as a builder of aqueducts, churches, and other 
buildings, and as a destroyer of such ancient structures as interfered with 
his plans for the betterment of Rome, is brought before the reader with 
much detail of anecdote. Many things not directly connected with Sixtus 
or his times are also touched upon. The writer’s interest in and knowledge 
of the Rome of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are evident through- 
out. [Siztine Rome. By F. A. A. Orbaan. London, 1910, Constable & Co. 
viii, 295 pp. ; 32 pls. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net.] 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Argote de Molina and the Paintings of the Pardo.—In R. Arch. 
XVI, 1910, pp. 52-70, Rostot-DELoNDRE publishes in Spanish and French, 
with notes, a description of the royal pleasure house of the Pardo, two 
leagues from Madrid, by Argote de Molina. It was written by-Argote de 
Molina and published in Seville in 1582 as an appendix to a treatise on 
hunting. It contains a list of the pictures in the gallery of the royal 
pleasure house in the sixteenth century. Some of these have disappeared, 
and others are identified with paintings now in the Prado and elsewhere. 
Many of them are portraits. The notes discuss the painters and the identi- 
fication and the history of the paintings. 

Early Portuguese Painting.— The six panels by Nuno Goncalves, 
formerly in S. Vincente de Fora, have been cleaned, divested of repaint- 
ing, and placed in the National Museum at Lisbon. In Burl. Mag. XVII, 
1910, pp. 340-348, E. PrestaGe describes these paintings, and identifies the 
personages represented in them. He also gives an account of this fifteenth- 
century Portuguese painter, of whom no other work exists, and includes a 
notice of another work of the period, an Ecce Homo in the same museum. 


FRANCE 


“The Man with the Glass of Wine.”—In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, 
pp. 236-242 (5 figs.), S. Remnacu discusses the painting of “ The Man with 
the Glass of Wine” which has been ascribed to a pupil of Van Eyck 
and to Fouquet. It was formerly in the Wilezek coJlection in Munich and 
is now in the Louvre. Comparison of this picture with the picture in 
the Liechtenstein collection dated 1456 (evidently by the same hand), with 
Fouquet’s works, and with paintings in Lisbon, leads to the conclusion that 
it is a work of Nuno Goncalves, who was made painter to Alfonso V in 
1450. 
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*’ Monvaerni.—In R. Art Chrét. 1910, pp. 327-332, A. DemMaRTIAL dis- 
sents from Mitchell’s explanation of the signature Monvaerni (A.J.A. XIV, 
p. 536) on the ground that the Jean Barton who was bishop of Nazareth 
never bore the title of Seigneur de Montbas, which was assumed for the first 
time by his younger brother. 

The Painted Portraits of Francis I. — In R. Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 283- 
303, L. Dimer discusses the numerous painted portraits of Francis I, of 
France, which he reduces, with the aid of the drawings from which they are 
in great measure derived, to seven types. Two isolated miniatures belong 
to none of the seven types. This article is an essay in methodical icon- 
ography. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Ambrosius Benson as Portraitist.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXX, 
1910, pp. 189-148, M. J. FrrepLANDER gives a catalogue raisonné of the por- 
traits by Ambrosius Benson, together with an estimate of his style and its 
importance in the development of Flemish painting. He seems to have 
accomplished the final emancipation of the portrait from the “ donor” type 
of picture, in the art of Bruges. 

The Inscription of the “ Adoration of the Lamb.” — In spite of the 
enormous amount of literature which has been inspired by the famous Van 
Eyck polyptych, the inscription has never been reproduced in a satisfactory 
manner. ‘T. Rernacnu publishes a heliotype of the inscription in Gaz. B.-A. 
IV, 1910, pp. 5-10, together with a critical edition, and an explanation of 
the date May 5 in the last verse, viz., that it refers to the day of the martyr- 
dom of St. John Baptist, who was the original patron of the church of St. 
Bavon and to whom the altar-piece was dedicated. 

A Portrait by Jan Mostaert.— The portrait by Mostaert, in the 
museum at Wiirzburg, is identified as that of Justine of Egmont, who 
married Jan van Wassenaer, Burggraf von Leyden in 1511, by the inscrip- 
tion on a drawing after the picture in the library at Arras, and the arms 
which appear in the painting. (Grete Rine, Rep. f. K. XXXIII, 1910, 
pp. 418-423.) 


GERMANY 


A New Point in Diirer’s Italian Journey. — The route of Diirer in 
his journey to Italy has already been traced in part by his drawings. He 
went by the Brenner Pass, and we have his souvenirs of Innsbruck and 
Trient in sketches, with the place-names added. Klausen, midway on the 
pass, has also been identified. A drawing in the Louvre makes it certain 
that Arco in Southern Tyrol was another point in his route, for it corre- 
sponds exactly to the panorama of Arco and its mountain. (K. GerRsTEN- 
BERG, Mh. f. Kunstw. Il, 1910, pp 434-435.) 

How Diirer drew his Horses.—In Rep. f. K. XXXIII, 1910, pp. 310- 
317, H. Davip publishes a brief study of Diirer’s representations of horses, 
showing that in his earliest work we find a purely schematic application of 
a geometric figure to animal forms. Later, as in the “Little Horse” of 
1505 (Fig. 9) we find him using the length of head as his unit in the deter- 
mination of the proportions, according to the rules laid down by Vitruvius 
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and by Diirer himself in his book on human proportions, where, however, 
he is referring only to human figures. Later on, c. 1513, we find him using 
the more advanced notions of Luca Pacioli. 

Elsheimer’s Early Period. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XI, 1910, pp. 170- 
204 appears an article by H. Werzsacker on the life and work of Adam 
Elsheimer during his years as 
student and his Wanderzeit. 

The Wings of the St. 
Catherine Altar in Dresden. 
— The altar-piece of St. Cath- 
erine by Cranach in the Dres- 
den gallery (signed and dated 
1506) is not complete. It 
contains the middle panel and 
one wing, the other being in 
the Speck-Sternburg collec- 
tion at Liitzschena. Copies of 
the altar by “ Daniel Fritsch 
of Torgau” are in the Gothic 
House at Wé6rlitz and the 
Tempelhof in Berlin. Worlitz 
also possesses copies of the 
outer pictures of the wings, 
the originals of which belong 
to Lady Wantage of Lockinge 
House (Berks.). Each panel 
contains two figures; the four 
saints being Genevieve, Apol- 
lonia, Ottilie, and Christine. 
(M. J. FrIepLANDER, Z. 
Bild. K. N. F. XXI, 1910, 
pp. 25-27.) 

The Hausbuchmeister.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. III, 1910, pp. 408-424, 
L. BAER publishes a series of observations on the chronology and localiza- 
tion of the work of the “ Hausbuchmeister,” with a chronological table 
of his @uvre. 


Figure 9.— Diirer’s Littte Horse.”’ 


AUSTRIA 


A Series of Holbein Engravings.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. III, 1910, 
pp. 13-17, H. KorGier publishes the description of a series of engravings 
for a Hortulus Animal, which was represented before by only four prints in 
the Berlin Kupferstichkabinett. The series comprises fourteen prints, which 
he found in a Horae Mariae in the library of Chorherren-Stift St. Florian in 
Upper Austria. Jbid. pp. 217-233, the same writer discusses the style of the 
prints to show that they are to be regarded as true works of Holbein the 
Younger, and their date, which he sets in 1520-1521, between the autumn of 
the former year and the first months of the latter. The second article is 
accompanied by reproductions of the prints. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales. —In Archaeo- 
logia, LXI, 1909, pp. 487-552, A. C. Fryer shows that the list of wooden 
monumental effigies in England and Wales published by Markham, ibid. 
XLVI, pp. 269 ff., is incomplete. There are ninety-three still preserved, and 
there are records of twenty-two more destroyed. They date from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. A description of each effigy and a 
bibliography are appended. 

A Fourteenth-Century Silver Bowl.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIII, 
1910, pp. 46-49 (2 figs.), C. J. Jackson publishes a silver-gilt cup belonging 
to the church of Studley Royal, near Ripon. Chased around the middle 
of the bowl and on the cover is a continuous stem of conventional foliage 
in which are arranged the letters of the alphabet of the black letter type. 
It dates from the end of the fourteenth century. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Games and Implements of Sport in Bolivia. — In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, 
pp. 427-433 (12 figs.), E. Norpensk10Lp compares Bolivian games and 
implements of sport, such as hockey-sticks, rackets, dice, counting boards, 
bean-shooters, ete., with those used by the natives of North America. 

Nature-Worship in Mexico. —In Z. Ethn. XLII, 1910, pp. 793-804, 
K. Tx. Preuss writes of nature-worship as practised by the Cora, 
Huichol, and ancient Mexicans. The natural phenomena, fire, light, 
darkness, ete., in personification, or partial identification, are worshipped in 


their connection with growth and fertility, blessing or cursing men. 
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1910, F. Bruckmann. M. 20. 
A. Dietrich, Eine Mithrasliturgie. 
2. Aufl. Leipzig, 1910, Teubner. 
248 pp. 8vo. R. Dussaud, Les 
civilisations préhelléniques dans le 
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bassin de la Mer Egée. Etudes de | 
protohistorie orientale. Paris, 1910, 
Geuthner. 314 pp.; 2 pls. ; 207 figs. 
4to. 12 fr. 
P. Ehrenreich, Die allgemeine My-| 


thologie und ihre ethnologischen | 
Grundlagen. Leipzig, 1910, J. C. | 
Hinrichs. vii, 288 pp. 8vo. M. 10. | 
——R. Eisler, Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt. Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen zur Urge- 
schichte des antiken 


Weltbildes. 
Munich, 1910, C. H. Becksche Ver-| 
lagsbuchh. Vol. I: xxxii, 318 pp.; | 
41 figs. Vol. Il: pp. 321-811; 39} 
figs. M. 40. Espérandieu, 
Recueil général des bas-reliefs, sta- | 
tues et bustes de la Gaule romaine. 
Vol. III. Paris, 1910, Imprimerie 
nationale. 4to. P. Eudel, Fil- 
scher-Kiinste. Nach der autorisier- | 
ten Bearbeitung von Bruno Bucher. | 
Neu herausgegeben und ergiinzt von | 
Arthur Roessler. Leipzig, 1909, F. | 


W. Grunow. x, 215 pp.; pl. 8vo. 
M. 6. 
Fiihrer durch das k. k. Staatsmuseum 


in Aquileia. Vienna, 1910, Héider. 
97 pp. 8vo. 

M. F. Geyr von Schweppenburg und | 
Prof. Dr. Peter Goessler, Hiigel- | 
griber im Illerthal bei Tannheim. | 
Esslingen a. N., 1910. 75 pp.; 13) 
pls. Ato. 

H. Hahbne, Das vorgeschichtliche Eu- 


ropa. Kulturen u. Volker. Biele- 
feld-Leipzig, 1910, Velhagen u./| 
Klasing. 130 pp. 8vo. M. 


Heiden, Die Textilkunst des Alter- | 
tums bis zur Neuzeit. Berlin, 1909, 
Zentral-Verlag. 480cols. 4to. 
G. F. Hill, One Hundred Master- 
pieces of Sculpture from the Sixth 
Century B.c. to the Time of Michel- 
angelo. London, 1909, Methuen & 
Co. 212 pp.; 101 pls. 10s. 6d. 
D. G. Hogarth, Accidents of an 


Antiquary’s Life. London, 1910, | 
Macmillan. x, 176 pp.; 40 figs. | 


7s. 6d. 

E Kagarow, Modern Theories on the 
Origin of Religion and Myths. 
Odessa, 1908. 22 pp. 8vo. [Rus- 
sian. ] —— H. Kiepert, Formae orbis | 
antiqui. 36 maps with critical text. 
Revised and ed. by R. Kiepert. V: 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Arme- | 
nia. Berlin, 1910, D. Reimer. M.3. | 

R. Kiepert, Karte von Klein- | 
asien in 24 Blatt. 1 : 400,000. 
Blatt DIV: Adana. 2. Aufl. 63x | 
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48.5 cm. Berlin, 1910, D. Reimer, 
M. 6. 

Leblond, L’Oppidum Bratuspantium 
des Bellovaques. Beauvais, 1909. 
50 pp. 8vo. N. Lockyer, Sur- 
veying for Archaeologists. London, 
1909, Macmillan. 132 pp. 4s. 

Mélanges offerts 4 M. Emile Chatelain 

- . par ses éléves et ses amis. 
Paris, 1910, H. Champion. [Includ- 
ing: pp. 115-117, G. Zereteli, Zwei 
unedierte griechische Schultafeln; 
pp. 281-284, B. Haussoullier, Lettre 
de Ptolémée 4A Diodora; pp. 288- 
292, G. Vitelli, Un papiro nel Museo 
greco-romano di Alessandria; pp. 
367-382, V. Mortet, La mesure de 
la figure humaine et le canon des 
proportions d’aprés les dessins de 
Villard de Honnecourt, d’Albrecht 
Durer et de Leonard de Vinci; pp. 
545-556, A. Audollent, Bandeau de 
plomb avec inscription trouvé a 
Haidra, Tunisie. ] —— Miscellanea 
di studi in onore di Attilio Hortis. 


Triest, 1910, G. Caprin. 2 vols. 
1050 pp. 4to. [Including: pp. 203- 
220, G. Vassilich, Tarsatica; pp. 


531-543, D. Vaglieri, Le corpora- 
zioni professionali di un grande 
porto commerciale dell’ antichita; 
pp. 563-579, A. Tamaro, La casstta 

d@’ avorio bizantina di Capodistria; 

pp. 1039-1050, P. Sticotti, Timavo.] 

J. de Morgan, Les premiéres 
civilisations. Etudes sur la préhis- 
toire et Vhistoire jusqu’d la fin de 
Vempire Macédonien. Paris, 1910, 
Leroux. 600 pp.; 77 maps; 50 figs. 
8vo. 15 fr.——A. Mosso, La prei- 
storia. I: Escursioni nel Medi- 
terraneo e gli scavi di Creta. 290 
pp.; 2 pls.; 187 figs. II: Le ori- 
gini della civilté mediterranea. xii, 
348 pp.; pl.; 187 figs. Milan, 1907- 
10, Treves. 8vo. 

H. Nissen, Orientation. 
Geschichte der Religion. Heft. 3. 
Berlin, 1910, Weidmann. Pp. 261- 
460. M. 5.——F. Noack, Die Bau- 
kunst des Altertums. Berlin, 1910, 
Fisher & Franke. viii, 144 pp.; 192 
pls. M. 10. 

F. G. de Pachtére, Musée de Guelma. 
Paris, 1909, Leroux. 61 pp.; 10 pls. 
4to. A. Philippson, Topogra- 
phische Karte des westlichen Klein- 

59x 


Studien zur 


asien. Lfg. 1. 1 : 300,000. 
70 cm. Gotha, 1910, J. Perthes. 
M. 5. —— Publications of the Prince- 


ton University Archaeological Ex- 
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peditions to Syria in 1904-1905 and| M. C. P. Schmidt, Altphilologische 


1909. Division 2: Ancient Archi- 
tecture in Syria, by H. C. Butler. 
Sect. B; Pt. 4. Pp. 149-210; figs. 
168-217. Division 3: Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions in Syria, by W. 
K. Prentice. Sect. B; Pt. 4. Pp. 
119-133. Leyden, 1910, E. J. 
Brill. 

A. J. Reinach, Itanos et ‘I’ Inventio 
scuti.” Paris, 1910, Leroux. 113 


pp. 8vo. 3 fr. 


Heft 3: Musikalische 
Studien. Leipzig, 1909, Diirr. 94 
pp. 8vo. M. 1.60.—K. Schu- 
macher, Verzeichnis der Abgiisse 
und wichtigeren Photographien mit 
Germanen-Darstellungen. 2. verm. 
Aufl. Mainz, 1910, L. Wilckens. 
84 pp.; 50 figs. 8vo. M. 1.20. 
Sertum philologicum Carolo Fer- 
dinando Johansson oblatum. Géite- 
borg, 1910. 


Beitrage. 


EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


F. W. von Bissing, Denkmiiler figyp- 
tischer Sculptur. Lfg.11. Munich, 
1910, F. Bruckmann. 12 pp.; 14 
figs.; 12 pls. Folio. M. 20.—— 
L. Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal 
des Kénigs Sa’hu-re’. I: Der Bau. | 
Leipzig, 1910, J. C. Hinrichs. _ v, | 
162 pp. ; 16 pls.; 197 figs. Folio. M. | 
54. J. H. Breasted, Geschichte | 


der Frankfurter Expedition am 
Karm Abu Mina 1905-1907. Bd. I. 
Leipzig, 1910. x, 143 pp.; 102 pls. 
4to. M. 150.— Zur Ikonographie 
der Menas-Ampullen mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Funde in der 
Menasstadt. Cairo, 1910, Diemer, 
Finck & Baylinder. 185 pp.; pl.; 
100 figs. 8vo. 


Agyptens, Vom Verfasser neubear-|G. Legrain, see Catalogue général. 


beitete Ausgabe. Deutsch von! 
Herm. Ranke. 
tius. xvi, 478 pp.; 


maps. 8vo. M. 18. 


186 figs.; 12) 


Catalogue général des antiquités égyp- | 


tiennes du Musée du Caire. Leip- 
zig, 1909, K. W. Hiersemann. Vol. | 
46: Ahmed Bey Kamal, Tables d’of- 
frandes. I. Le Caire, 1909. iv, | 
213 pp. Vol. 48: E. Vernier, Bi-| 
joux et orfévreries. Fasc. 2. Pp. | 
65-200; 20 pls. M. 32. Vol. 49: 
G. Legrain, Statues et statuettes de 
rois et de particuliers. Tome 2. 60 
pp.; 53 figs. M. 41. 60. Vol. 50: 
G. Daressy, Cercueils des cachettes 
royales. iv, 247 pp.; 63 pls. M. 68. | 
——Colin Campbell, Two Theban | 
Princes, Kha-em-Uast and Amen- 
her Khepeshf, sons of Rameses III, 
Menna, a Land-steward, and their 
tombs. Edinburgh and London, 
1910, Oliver and Boyd. xi, 106 pp. ; 
16 figs.; 10 pp. hieroglyphics. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

G. Daressy, see Catalogue général. 

A. Gayet, Trois étapes d’art en Egypte, 
L’empire pharaonique; l’école Al- 
exandrie; le Khalifat arabe. Paris, 
1909, Plon-Nourrit & Cie. xvi, 330 
pp. 8vo. 


C. M. Kaufmann, Die Menasstadt und | 
das Nationalheiligtum der altchrist- | 
lichen Agypter in der westalexan- | 
Ausgrabungen | 


drinischen Wiiste. 


Berlin, 1910, K. Cur- | 


d’Egypte. 


I. Lieblein, Recherches sur 
Vhistoire et la civilisation de l’an- 
cienne Egypte. Fasc. I. Leipzig, 
1910, J. C. Hinrichssche Buchhandl. 
192 pp. 8vo. M. 6. 

aspero, Ruines et paysages 
Paris, 1910. Guilmoto. 
vii, 326 pp. 8vo. W. M. Miiller, 
Egyptological Researches. II: Re- 
sults of a Journey in 1906. Wash- 
ington, 1910, Carnegie Institution. 
188 pp.; 47 pls.; 68 figs. 4to. 


E. Naville, Les tétes de pierre dépo- 


sées dans les tombeaux égyptiens. 
Mémoire publié a lVoccasion du Ju- 
bilé de l'Université 1559-1909. Ge- 
neva, 1909, Georg et Cie. 11 pp.; 
fig. 8vo.— The XI** Dynasty Tem- 
ple at Deirel-Bahari. Pt. Il. With 
Architectural Description by Somers 
Clarke. London, 1910. 29 pp.; 24 
pls. 4to.— The Old Egyptian Faith. 
Translated by Colin Campbell. Lon- 
don, 1910, Williams and Norgate. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A. et D. Pasquet, L’art égyptien. I: 


Les monuments; 40 pp. IL: La 
sculpture et la peinture; 39 pp. 
Melun, 1910, Imp. admin. w. 
M. Flinders Petrie, The Arts and 
Crafts of Ancient Egypt. Edin- 
burgh and London, 1909, Foulis. 
xv, 157 pp.; 140 figs. 8vo. G. 
Plaumann, Ptolemais in Oberigyp- 
ten. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
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des Hellenismus in Agypten. Leip-| 1 fr.——R. de Rustajjaeli, The 
zig, 1910. Quelle u. Meyer. xii, Light of Egypt from recently dis- 
137 pp. 8vo. covered Predynastic and Early 
J. E. Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara | Christian Records. London, 1909, 
(1907-1908). .Cairo, 1909, Imprime-| Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. x, 169 


te de l'Institut francais d’archéolo- pp. 51 pls. 8vo. 

gie orientale. vi, 115 pp.; 57 pls.| E. Schmidt, Die Einfiihrung des Sera- 

4to. pis in Alexandria. Heidelberg, 1909, 
Recueil de travaux relatifs 4 la philo- Diss. 84 pp. 8vo. 

logie et 4 l’'archéologie égyptiennes | E. Vernier, see Catalogue général. 

et assyriennes. Paris, 1910, Cham-| A. E. P. Weigall, A Guide to the 

pion. 112 pp.; pl. Z. Le Rouzic, Antiquities of Upper Egypt from 

Les monuments mégalithiques de Abydos to the Sudan _ Frontier. 

Carnac et de Locmariaquer. Leur London and New York, 1910, Mac- 

destination, leur ige. Vannes, 1910, millan. 594 pp.; 69 plans. 12mo. 

Impr. ouvriére Vannetaise. 48 pp. $ 2.50. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


W. Andrae, Der Anu-Adad-Tempel in| L. W. King, A History of Sumer and 
Assur. Die iltere Anlage. Dres-| Akkad. An Account of the Early 
den, 1909, Diss. der Technischen} Races of Babylonia from Prehis- 
Hochschule. 54 pp.; 3 pl.; 11 figs.| toric Times to the Foundation of 


8vo. Assyriologische und ar- the Babylonian Monarchy. London, 
chadologische Studien Hermann V.| 1910, Chatto. 404 pp. 8vo. 22 fr. 
Hilprecht gewidmet von seinen Kol- 50.——H. Kohl, Kasr. Firaun in 


| 

legen, Freunden und Verehren.| Petra. Leipzig, 1910, J. C. Hin- 
Lei ipzig, 1909, J. C. Hinrichs. xiv,| richs. 43 pp.; 12 pls.; 39 figs. 4to. 
457 pp.; 85 pls.; 76 figs. 8vo. M.20.| M. 16. 

H. Blaufuss, Gitter, Bilder und Sym-|C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien. 
bole nach den Traktaten’ iiber Einst und Jetzt. Reisen und For- 
fremden Dienst (Aboda yara), in | schungen. [. Vom Kaukasus zum 
Mischna, Tosefta, Jerusalemer und Tigris und nach Tigranokerta. Ber- 
babylonischem Talmud. Niirnberg,| lin, 1910, B. Behr. xii, 543 pp.; 


1910, Programm des Neuen Gymna- | map; plan; 117 figs. 8vo. M..12 
siums. 51 pp. 8vo. H.C. But-| —Die historische Semiramis und 
ler, see Publications of the Prince- ihre Zeit. Tiibingen, 1910, J.C. B. 
ton University Archaeological Ex-| Mohr. 76 pp.; 50 figs. 8vo. M.2 
pedition to Syria. A. Merlin, Notes et Documents. IV. 
G. Cros, Nouvelles fouilles de Tello,| Le sanctuaire de Baal et de Tanit 
publiées avec le concours de L. Heu- prés de Siagu. Paris, 1910, E. Le- 
zey et F. Thureau-Dangin. Pt. [:| roux. 58 pp.; 9 pls.; 7 figs. 4to. 
104 pp.; pl. Paris, 1910, E. Leroux. |=. Ww. Rice, Orie ntalisms in Bible 
4to. Lands, Giving Light from Customs, 


F. Delitzsch, Handel und Wandel | Habits, Manners, Imagery, Thought, 
in Altbabylonien. Stuttgart, 1910, and Life in the East for Bible Stu- 


Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 60 pp.; dents. Philadelphia, 1910, Ameri- 
30 figs. 8vo. M. 2. can Sunday School Union. 300 pp. 


J. Garstang, The Land of the Hittites. FF. Sarre und E. Herzfeld, Iranische 
An account of recent explorations Felsreliefs. Aufnahmen und Un- 
and discoveries in Asia Minor, with tersuchungen von Denkmialern aus 


description of the Hittite monu- alt- und mittel-persischer Zeit. Ber- 

ments. London, 1910. Constable. lin, 1910, E. Wasmuth. Text: 70 

xxiv, 415 pp.; 88 figs. 8vo. 12s. 6d. pp.; 115 figs. Plates: 51 pls. Fo- 
H. W. Hugg, Survey of Recent Pub- lio. M.175. M.-B. Schwalm, La 

lications on Assyriology. London, vie privée du peuple juif 4 l’epoque 

1910, Schulze. 48 pp. 1 fr. 25. de Jésus-Christ. Paris, 1910, Ga- 
Jaussen et Savignac, Mission arché-| 


ologique en Arabie (Mars-Mai, 1907).| W. H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of 
De Jérusalem au Hedjaz-Médain Western Asia. Washington, 1910, 
Saleh. Paris, 1910, E. Leroux. 8vo. Carnegie Institution. xxix, 428 pp. ; 
30 fr. 1315 figs. 4to. 


E. Babelon, 


CLASSICAL ] 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1910 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN | 


(Works treating of the monuments of | 
the Greeks and Romans, but not| 
exclusively of those of either.) 


Die Anthropologie und die Klassiker. | 
6 Vorlesungen von A. J. Evans, A. | 
Lang, G. Murray, F. B. Jevons, | 
J. L. Myres, W. W. Fowler. Hrg. 
von R. R. Marett, Ubersetzt von} 
J. Hoops. 
ter. 226 pp. 8vo. M. 5. Aus 
dem Berliner Museum; Reinhard | 
Kekule von Stradonitz zum 16. III. | 
1909 dargebracht von Freunden und | 
Schiilern. Berlin, 1910, G. Reimer. | 
12 pls. with 4 pp. text. M. 10.——| 
Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechi- 
schen und rémischen Mythologie. 
Lfg.61: Sandas-Satyros. Cols. 321- 
480; 31 figs. Leipzig, 1910, B. G. 
Teubner. Lfg. 62: Satyros-Seis- 
mos. Cols. 481-640; 69 figs. Leip- 
zig, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 
Traité des 
grecques et romaines. 


| 
monnaies | 
Partie 2: | 


—— Congrés international d’arché- 
ologie classique. 2° session. Le 
Caire 1909. Comptes Rendus. Paris, 
1909, E. Leroux. 8vo. 10 fr. 

S. Cybulski, Tabulae quibus antiqui- 
tates Graecae et Romanae illustran- 
tur. Pl. IV, with text, Greek and 
Roman ships.’ 2. Ed. by E. Kohl- 
hauer. Leipzig, 1909, Koehler. 2% 
pp. 8vo. M. 5. 


Heidelberg, 1910, Win-| Denkmaler der griechischen und r16- 


mischen Sculptur. Lfg.124. Munich, 
1910, F. Bruckmann. M. 20. 
Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques 
et romaines. Fasc. 44: Sibyllae- 
Stamnos. Pp. 1297-1456. 172 figs. 
aris, 1910, Hachette. 4to. 5 fr. 
R. Dietrich, Beitriige zu Arte- 
midorus Daldianus. Rudolstadt, 
1910, Programm. 13 pp. 8vo. 


S. Ehrenfeld, Farbenbezeichnungen 


in der Naturgeschichte des Plinius. 
Prag, 1909. 77 pp. 8vo. (Ex- 
tracted from Jahresberichten des 
K. K. deutschen Staats-Gymnasiums 
in Prag, 1907, 1908, and 1909.) 


Description historique ; tome 2 com-| E. Faure, Histoire de l’art: l’art an- 
prenant les monnaies de l’empire | 
des Perses Achéménides, de l’Orient 
sémetique et de l’Asie Mineure aux | 


et siécles avant J.C. 1559} 
pp. Partie 3: Album des planches. | 
Pls. 86-185. Paris, 1910, E. Leroux. | 
F. Behn, Rémische Keramik | 
mit Einschluss der hellenistischen | 
Vorstufen. (Kataloge des Rémisch- 
Germanischen Zentral-Museums. | 
II.) Mainz, 1910, L. Wilckens. | 
M. 2.50. G. Beloch, Saggi di sto- 
ria antica e di archeologia. Rome, 
1910, Loescher. viii, 370 pp. 8vo. | 
Carl Robert zum 8 Marz 1g10. Geneth- | 
liakon. Uberreicht von der Graeca | 
Halensis. Berlin, 1910, Weidmann- | 
sche Buchh. 246 pp.; 2 pl. M. 6. | 
Catalogo del museo di scultura | 
antica, fondazione Barracco. Rome, | 
1910, Forganie C. 51 pp.; pl. 8vo. | 
Codices graeci et latini photo- | 
graphice depicti. Suppl. VIII: 
Miniaturen der lateinischen Galenos- 
Handschrift der Kgl. 6ffentl. Biblio- 
thek in Dresden Db 92-93 in photo- 


tique. Paris, 1909, Floury. 135 
pp.; 150 figs. 8vo. J. Flaxman, 
Zeichnungen zu Sagen des klass- 
ischen Altertums. Hrsg. E. Beutler. 
Leipzig, 1910, Insel. Verlag. 9 pp.; 
143 pls. 8vo. M.5. Florilegium 
ou Recueil de travaux d’érudition 
dédiés 4 M. le Marquis Melchior 
de Vogiié, & Voccasion du quatre- 
vingtiéme anniversaire de sa nais- 
sance, 18 oct. 1909. Paris, 1909, 
Imprimerie Nationale. xxviii, 628 
pp.; 16 pls.; 49 figs. [Containing : 
E. Babelon, La chasse au lion sur 
des gemmes mycéniennes; A. Blan- 
chet, La jambe humaine de Sinope; 
R. Briinnow, Die Kastelle des ara- 
bischen Limes; R. Cagnat, Inscrip- 
tions africaines; M. Collignon, La 
dame au fuseau, stéle archaique de 
Thasos; A. Héron de Villefosse, 
Tablette magique de Beyrouth, con- 
servée au Musée du Louvre; E. Pot- 
tier, Vases grecs trouvés en Perse; 
A. de Ridder, L’ivoire en Créte et a 
Chypre. 


typischer Reproduktion. Einleitung| A. Gercke und E. Norden, Einlei- 


u. Beschreibung von E. C. van Leer- 
sum und W. Martin. Leiden, 1910, 
A. W. Sijthoff. 37 pp.; 21 pls. 
M. 92. D. Comparetti, Lami- 
nette orfiche. Florence, 1910. 4to. 


Sprachwissenschaft. 
I: Methodik; Sprache; Metrik ; 
Griechische und rémische Litera- 
tur. Leipzig u. Berlin, 1910, B. G. 
Teubner. xi, 588 pp. 8vo. M. 


tung in die 
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R. Katz, 


13. IL: Griechisches u. rémisches 
Privatleben. Griechische Kunst. 
Griechische und rémische Religion. | 
Geschichte der Philosophie. Exakte | 
Wissenschaften u. Medizin. Leip-| 
zig u. Berlin, 1910, B. G. Teubner. | 
432 pp. 8vo. M.9.——Griechische 
und rémische Portrats. Lfg. 81 
und 82. Munich, 1910, F. Bruck- 
mann. M. 20 each. —— T. Gulovics, 
The Coin Collection of the Gymna- 


sium at Ungvir. Ungva4r, 1909, 
Programm. 54 pp. 8vo. [Hun- 
garian. | 
Historische Aufsatze, zum sechzig- | 


sten Geburtstag Karl Zeumer’s als | 
Festgabe dargebracht von Freun- 
den und Schiilern. Weimar, 1910, 
H. Bohlau. vi, 650 pp. 8vo. 
fIncluding: pp. 81-84 (3 
R. Weil, Paestum-Minteona. } 
O. Héfer, Mythologisch-Epigraph- 
isches. Dresden, 1910, Programm. 
37 pp. 4to. 

Inama, Il teatro antico greco e 
romano. Milan, 1910, Hoepli. xxiv, 
248 pp. 8vo. 2 fr. 50. 

E. Jurakovski, Ancient Sculpture. 
Moscow, 1910, Society for the Prop- 
agation of Useful Books. 168 pp. 
8vo. [Russian. ] 

Werke klassischer Kunst. 
Zum Studium der bildenden Kiinste 
der Griechen u. Rémer. Bd. III. 
Stuttgart, 1910, Ebner. Text: 16 
pp.; 16 pls. Plates: 72 pls. M. 25. 
. P. Laurie, Greek and Roman 
Methods of Painting. Some Com- 
ments on the Statements made by 
Pliny and Vitruvius about Wall and | 
Panel Painting. Cambridge, 1910, 
University Press. 
pls. 8vo. 

M. Meurer, Vergleichende Formen- 
lehre des Ornaments und der Pflanze | 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung | 
der Entwickelungsgeschichte der | 
architektonischen Kunstformen. 
Dresden, 1909, Kiihtmann. xii, 596 
pp.; 2000 figs. 4to. M. 60.— Wand- 
tafeln zur vergleichenden Formen- 
lehre des Ornaments und der Pflanze. 
Berlin, 1909, A. Frisch. 250 maps 
100 x 75cm. M. 600. 


Nel III. Centenario della Biblioteca 


Ambrosiana. MDCIX. Miscella- 
nea Ceriani. Raccolta scritti 
originali per onorare la memoria 
di Mr. Antonio Maria Ceriani. 
Milan, 1909, Hoepli. xvi, 810 pp.; 
70 figs. [Containing: A. De Marchi, 


M. Vetter, Der Sockel. 


vi, 124 pp.; 4| W. Weisbach, Impressionismus. 
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Vesti, armi, riti e costumi nel codice 
omerico illustrato dell’ Ambrosiana ; 
A. Muiioz, Miniature bizantine nella 
Biblioteca Queriniana di Brescia; 
R. Sabbadini, Ciriaco d’ Ancona e 
la sua descrizione autografa del Pe- 
loponneso trasmessa da Leonardo 
Botta; A. Sogliano, Di una saluta- 
zione imperatoria in una epigrafe 
graffita pompeiana; C. Huelsen, Il 
Circo di Nerone al Vaticano. } 


Per le antichita e belle arti. Legge 
20 giugno 1909, n. 364. Rome, 1909, 
Tip. operaia rom. cooperat. 15 pp. 


4to. W. K. Prentice, Greek and 
Latin Inscriptions in Syria. See 
Publications of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Archaeological Expedition 
to Syria. 


figs.),| K. Reichhold, Schule und Museum. 


Munich, 1910, Programm des Kgl. 
Realgymnasiums. 24 pp.; 36 pls. 
8vo. Die Religion in Geschichte 
u. Gegenwart. Handworterbuch in 
gemeinverstindlicher Darstellung 
... hrsg. Fr. M. Schiele u. L. Zschar- 


nack. Lfg. 41/42. Tiibingen, 1910, 
J. C. B. Mohr. Cols. 1666-1688, 


Griechenland, Religion. Cols. 1693- 
1711, Griechisch-rémische religiise 
Kunst. 


S. Téth, The Coin Collection of the 


Gymnasium. Kecskemét, 1909, Pro- 
gramm. 80pp. 8vo. [Hungarian.] 
Seine Form 
und Entwicklung inder griechischen 
und hellenistisch-rémischen Archi- 
tectur und Dekoration von den ilte- 
sten Zeiten bis zur Verschiittung 
Pompejis. Strassburg, 1910, J. H. E. 
Heitz. 88 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. M. 5. 
Ein 
Problem der Malerei in der Antike 
und Neuzeit. I: xv, 259 pp.; 13 
pls.; 94 figs. Berlin, 1910, G. Grote. 
M. 15. —— U. v. Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff und B. Niese, Staat und 
Gesellschaft der Griechen und Ri- 
mer. Leipzig, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 
280 pp. 8vo. M.8.——P. Wolters, 
Adolf Furtwingler. Gedichtnis- 


rede. Munich, 1910, Franz in Komm. 
40 pp. 4to. M, 1.50. 
GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relat- 


ing to Pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wher- 
ever found. ) 


GREEK: GENERAL} 


I. GENER AL AND MISCELLA- | ©: 


EOUS 


K. Baedeker, Gréce, ed. 
Leipzig, 1910, Baedeker.  cii, 
pp.; 17 maps; 32 plans. 8vo. 
James Baikie, The Sea Kings of | 
Crete. London, 1910, Adam and | 
Charles Black. 274 pp.; 32 pls. ; | 
map; plan. S8vo. $2.00. D. | 
Bassi et E. Martini, Disegno storico 
della vita e cultura greca. Milan, 
1910, Hoepli. xvi, 791 pp.; 18 pls.; 
16 figs. 7.50 fr. —— W. Buseskul, 
History of the Athenian Democracy. 
St. Petersburg, 1909. 468pp. 8vo. 
Russian. ] 
M. Collignon, see Parthénon. —— D. 
Comparetti, see Papiri Greco-Egizii. 
Exploration archéologique de Délos, 
faite par l’Ecole frangaise d’Athénes 
sous les auspices du Ministére de | 
Vinstruction publique et aux frais 
de M. le duc de Loubat, et publiée 
sous la direction de Th. Homolle et | 
M. Holleaux. Fasc. 1: Carte de} 
Vile de Délos au ;gy5° avec un com- 
mentaire explicatif par André Bellot. 
20 fr. Fasc. 2: 
par G. Leroux avec la collaboration | 
de H. Convert et A. Gabriel. Paris, | 
1909, Fontemoing. 4to. 30 fr. 
| 


frangaise. 
468 


A. Fick, Die Entstehung der Odyssee | 
und die Ve rsabzihlung i in den griech- 
ischen Epen. Gottingen, 1910, 

Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 241 | 
pp. 8 fr. 70.——G. Fougéres, Sé- | 
linonte. La ville, l’acropole et les | 
temples. Relevés et restaurations 
par Jean Hulot, architecte; texte 
par G. F. Paris, 1910, Massin. 317 | 
pp. 120 fr.—— Fouilles de Delphes. 
Paris, 1910, Fontemoing et Cie. 
Tome III: Epigraphie. Fasc. 2 par 
G. Colin. 10 pp.; 8 pls. 15 fr. 50. 

Tome IV: Monuments figurés. | 
Sculpture. Fasc. 1 par Th. Homolle. 

8 pp.; 6pls.; 34 figs. 20 fr. 

E. N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports | 
and Festivals. London, 1910, Mac- 

millan & Co. xxvii, 533 pp. v0. | 
10s. 6d. —— A. Gruhn, Der Schau- 
platz der Ilias und Odyssee. Heft 
5: Die Ebene von Troja. Berlin, 
1910. Privately printed. 112 pp. | 


La salle hypostyle | A. Lang, The World of Homer. 
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H. and H. B. Hawes, Crete, the 
Forerunner of Greece. London and 
New York, 1909, Harper Bros. xiv, 
158 pp. 16mo. $0.75 net.—— F.O. 
Hey, Die Wurzeln der griechischen 
Religion in besonderem Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Traumglauben. Neu- 
stadt-a.-D., 1910, Programm. 59 pp. 
8vo. Hiller v. Gartringen, 
see Inscriptiones Graecae. 

Hitzig u. H. Bliimner, Pausaniae 
Graeciae descriptio. Pt. 6: Buch X, 
Phocica. Leipzig, 1910, O. R. Reis- 
land. Pp. 525-1036; 2 pls. M. 22. 


E. Kagarow, Ancient Greek Music. 


Woronesch, 1908. 75 pp. 8vo. 
[ Russian. ] — Recent Investigations 
in the Field of Creto-Mycenaean 
Culture. St. Petersburg, 1910. 12 
pp. 8vo. [Russian. ] G. Ké- 
rolyi, The Stage of Aeschylus. 
Nagyszombat, 1909, Programm. 
56 pp. 8vo. [Hungarian.] H. 
Kiepert, Graeciae antiquae tabula 
in usum scholarum descripta. 1: 
500,000. Ed. XI emendata. 9 sheets 
51x63.5 cm. Berlin, 1910, D. Rei- 
mer. M. 12. 

Lon- 
don, 1910, Longmans, Green & Co. 
xvii, 306 pp. 8vo. V. V. Laty- 
Sew, Iévrixa, [The history, archae- 
ology, geography, and epigraphy 
of Scythia, the Caucasus, and the 
Greek colonies on the Black Sea.] 
St. Petersburg, 1909. xiii, 430 pp.; 
4 pls. 8vo. [Russian.] jJ. C. 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folk-lore 
and Ancient Greek Religion. A 
Study in Survivals. Cambridge, 
1910, University Press. xii, 620 pp. 
8vo. 12s. P. E. Legrand, Daos. 
Tableau de la comédie grecque pen- 
dant la période dite nouvelle. Paris, 
1910, Fontemoing. 679 pp. 8vo. 
15 fr. 


W. Malzan, De scholiis Euripideis 


quae ad res scaenicas et ad histrio- 
nes ‘spectant. Giessen, 1908, Diss. 
36 pp. 8vo. E. von Mercklin, 
Der Rennwagen in Griechenland. 
Leipzig, 1909, Diss. 67 pp.; 4 pls. 
8vo. D. Miilder, Die llias und 
ihre —< Berlin, 1910, Weid- 
mann. x, 372 pp. 8vo. M. 10. 


8vo. — Der Schauplatz der Ilias und | J. Nicole, Textes grecs inédits de 


Friedrichshagen, 1910. 
Privately printed. Heft 6: Das 
Schiffslager von Troja. 102 pp.) 
M.3. Heft9: Kyklopen u. Phiaken. | 
144 pp. M. 4. 


Odyssee. 


la collection papyrologique de Ge- 
néve. Mémoire publié & Voccasion 
du Jubilé de ’Université 1559-1909. 
Geneva, 1909, Georg et Cie. 51 pp.; 
6 pls. 8vo. 
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Papiri Greco-Egizii pubblicati della r. 
Accademia dei Lincei sotto la dire- 
zione di D. Comparetti e G. Vitelli. 
Vol. II, Fase. 2. Milan, 1910, Hoepli. 
Pp. 43-124; 20 figs. 25 fr. 

P. Paris, Lexique des antiquités 
grecques. Avec la collaboration de 
G. Roques. Paris, 1909, Fonte- 
moing. ii, 481 pp. 8vo. 
Perdrizet, Cultes et mythes du Pan- 
gée. Nancy et Paris, 1910, Berger- 
Levrault. 104 pp.; pl. 5 fr. 

A. Philadelphus, Aj dos. Livrouos 
isropla, dvacxagdai xal weprypagdh Trav 
émi ratrns épewiwy kai pvnuelwv. 
Athens, 1909. 40 pp.; plan. 8vo. 

S. Reinach, Orpheus— Allgemeine Ge- 
schichte der Religionen. Deutsche, 
vom Verfasser durchgesehene Aus- 
gabe von A. Mahler. Vienna, 
1910, Eisenstein. xii, 403 pp. 8vo. 
M. 7.50. 

H. Schnabel, Kordax. Munich, 1910, 
C. H. Beck. iv, 66 pp.; 2 pls. 8vo. 
M. 3. E. Schwabe, Friihge- 
schichtliche Ruinenstiatten in 
Griechenland. Leipzig, 1910, G. 
Lang. 4 pp. 69x80 cm. each, in 
colors. M. 17. G. Soteriades, 
Au tombeau de Laius. Athens, 
1909, Hestia Press. —— P. Stengel, 
Opferbriiuche der Griechen. Leip- 
zig u. Berlin, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 
238 pp.; 6 figs. M. 6. 

A. Trendelenburg, Pavracia Sieb- 
zigstes Programm zum Winckel- 
mannsfeste der  archiologischen 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Berlin, 
1910, G. Reimer. 45 pp.; pl; 17 
figs. 4to. 

G. Vitelli, see Papiri Greco-Egizii. 

H. Winnefeld, see Altertiimer von 
Pergamon. 

A. Zippelius, Priene. Nach den Er- 
gebnissen der Ausgrabungen der 
Kgl. Preuss. Museen 1895-1898 
rekonstr. von A. Z. Aquarelliert 
von E. Wolfsfeld. Leipzig, 1910, 
B. G. Teubner. —— A. Zweiniger, 
Homer. Eine Wiederherstellung 
der Gesichtszuge des lebendigen 
Homer auf Grund der Totenmaske. 
Leipzig, 1909, E. A. Seemann. 52 
pp.; 14 figs. 8vo. M. 12. 

ARCHITECTURE 


II. GREEK 


S. Cybulski, Das griechische Haus. | 


3. Aufl. Besorgt von Hans Lamer. 
Leipzig, 1910, K. F. Koehler. Text: 
30 pp.; 5 figs. M.1. Plate M. 4. 
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| J. Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen. 

| 3. Aufl. Leipzig, 1910, Kroner. iv, 

| 552 pp.; 6 pls.: 502 figs. 8vo. 

| S. Kayser, Terminologie de l’architec- 

| ture grecque. Fasc. 1: A. Louvain, 
1909, Peeters; Paris, Champion. 
60 pp. 8vo. 

W. R. Lethaby, Greek Buildings rep- 
resented by Fragments in the Brit- 
ish Museum. Pt. 4: The Theseum, 
Erechtheum, and Other Works. 
London, 1909, B. T. Botsford. iv, 
65 pp. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Le Parthénon. Vhotographies Bois- 
sonnas et Mansell. Introduction 
par M. Collignon. Paris, 1909, 
Librairie d'art et d’architecture. 
When complete 136 pls. in folio. 

. J.-Stevenson, A Restoration of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. Lon- 
don, 1909, Botsford. 35 pp.; 4 pls. 
2s. 6d. 

F. Versace, Der Tempel und die 
Stoa im Amphiaraeion bei Oropos. 
Wiirzburg, 1908, Diss. 30 pp. 8vo. 

Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 

| Altertiimer von Pergamon. Hrsg. 
im Auftrage des Kgl. Preussischen 
Ministers der Geistlichen, Unter- 
richts- und Medizinal-Angelegen- 
heiten. Bd. III, 2. Die Friese des 
grossen Altars von H. Winnfeld. 
Berlin, 1910, Kgl. Museen. Text: 
250 pp.; 7 pls.; 123 figs. 4to. At- 
las: 36 pls. Folio. M. 200. 

Beschreibung der Skulpturen aus Per- 
gamon. 4. Aufl. I. Berlin, 1910, 
G. Reimer. 8vo. 

W. Deonna, Comment les procédés 
inconscients d’expression se sont 
transformés en procédés conscients 
dans l’art grec. Peut-on comparer 
Vart. de la Gréce a l'art du Mor» n- 
fige. Geneva, 1910,Georg. 87 pp.; 
16 figs. 8vo. 

W. R. Errazuriz, Lasculpture grecque 
au Vatican: conférence au Parnasse 
d’Athénes le 10-23 avril 1910. Rome, 
1910, impr. Unione. 42 pp. 8vo. 

A. Furtwangler, Beschreibung der 
Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. zu 
Miinchen. 2. Aufl. besorgt von P. 

| Wolters. Munich, 1910, A. Buch- 

| holz. 418 pp. 8vo. M. 3.50. 

| E. A. Gardner, Six Greek Sculptors. 

London, 1910, Duckworth. xvi, 

260 pp. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—— Glypto- 

théque Ny Carlsberg. Livr. 14. 

' Munich, 1910, F. Bruckmann. M. 20. 


Roman: GENERAL] 


Margret Heinemann, Landschaftliche | 
Elemente in der griechischen Kunst | 
bis Polygnot. Arbeiten aus dem | 
Akademischen Kunstmuseam zu | 
Bonn, Il. Bonn, 1910, Friedrich 

Cohen. 105 pp.; 17 figs. 8vo. M.4. 

R. Kekule von Stradonitz, Strategen- | 
kipfe. Berlin, 1910, G. Reimer. 
Aus dem Abhandlungen der Kdénigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wiss. 48 pp.; 
3 pls.; 30 figs. Small 4to. | 

L. Mariani, La giovinetta di Anzio. 
Milan, 1910, Hoepli. xvi, 254 pp. 
8vo. 31. 

. Nicole, Le procés de Phidias dans les | 
chroniques d’Apollodore. D’aprés 


un papyrus inédit de la collection de 
50 


Genéve. Geneva, 1910, Kiindig. 
pp.; pl. 8vo. 6 fr. 

R. Pagenstecher, Niobiden. Heidel- 
berg, 1910, Carl Winter’s Universi- | 
tiitsbuchhandlung. 31 pp.; 4 pls.; 
15 figs. 8vo [Sitzb. d. Heidelberger 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1910. 6te 
Abh. }. | 

A. H. Smith, The Sculptures of the 
Parthenon. London, 1910, British 
Museum. 70 pp.; 95 pis.; 144 figs. 
Folio. £5 15s. V. Stais, Guide il- 
lustré du Musée National d’Athénes, 
I: Marbres et bronzes. Athens, 
1909-1910. Ed. 2. 376 pp.; Collec- | 
tion Mycénienne, 172 pp.  8vo.|} 
5 fr. 50 and 3 fr. 50. I. N. Svoro- | 
nos, ‘Epunveiac dpxatwy | 
dwoomdcuara éx ris | 
év ‘AOhvacs Moveeiov.” 
Athens, 1910, Société hellénique 
déditions. 71 pp.; 5 pls.; 24 figs. | 
4to. 

H. Wachtler, Die Bliitezeit der griech- 

ischen Kunst im Spiegel der Relief- | 
sarkophage. Leipzig, 1910, Teubner. 
112 pp.; 8 pls.; 32 figs. 8vo. 
E. Wagner, Die griechischen Reliefs 
unter den Gipsabgiissen der Samm- 
lung der Universitat zu Koénigsberg. 
Konigsberg i. Pr., 1910, Programm. 
38 pp. 8vo. 


IV. GREEK VASES 
G. von Brauchitsch, Die Panathe- | 
niischen Preisamphoren. Leipzig 
und Berlin, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 
180 pp.; pl.; 37 figs. 8vo. M. 6. 
A. Furtwangler und K. Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei. Nach 
Furtwinglers Tode fortgefiihrt von | 
F. Hauser. III. Serie. Lfg. 1. 10 
pls. Munich, 1910, F. Bruckmann. 
Folio. M. 40. 
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G. Wilke, Spiral-Maeander-Keramik 
u. Gefiassmalerei. Hellenen 
Thraker. Wiirzburg, 1910, C. Stu- 
ber. 84pp.; pl.; 100 figs. M. 3.60. 


V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscriptiones Graecae. Consilio et 
auctoritate Academiae literarum re- 
giae Borussicae editae. Berolini, 
1909, G. Reimer. Vol. 12: Inscrip- 
tiones insularum maris Aegaei prae- 
ter Delum. Fasc. Inscriptiones 
Cycladum, pars Inscriptiones 
Teni insulae et totius fasciculi in- 
dices. Ed. F. Hiller v. Giirtringen. 
xxxviii, pp. 229-400. M. 32. Fasc. 
8: Inscriptiones insularum maris 
Thracici. Ed. C. Fredrich. xi, 217 
pp. M. 34. 


5: 


9. 


VI. GREEK COINS 

A. W. Hands, Coins of Magna Grae- 
cia. London, 1910, Spink. xii, 
337 pp. 8vo. 

B. Jan6é, Greek Coins in the College at 
Sz4svéros. Szfsvdros, 1909, Pro- 
gramm. 37 pp. 8vo. [Hungarian.] 

P. Lederer, Die Tetradrachmenpri- 
gung von Segesta. Munich, 1910, 
A. Buchholz. v, 54 pp.; pl. 8vo. 
M. 4. 

ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works re- 
lating to the monuments of the 
Etruscans and other peoples who 
inhabited Italy before or contempo- 
raneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside of 
Italy.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 

S. Bargellini, Etruria meridionale. 
Bergamo, 1909, Istituto d’arti gra- 
fiche. 146 pp.; 168 figs. 8vo. 

W. von Bartels, Die etruskische 
Bronzeleber von Piacenza in ihrer 
symbolischen Bedeutung. Berlin, 
1910, I. Springer. v, 43. pp.; 2 figs. 
M. 1.20.——J. Berthelé, La voie 
Domitienne d’Ambrussum au forum 
Domit. Montpellier, 1910, Impr. 
générale du Midi. Pp. 227-258. 8vo. 

T. Burckhardt-Biedermann, 
Die Kolonie Augusta Raurica, ihre 
Verfassung und ihr Territorium. 
Basel, 1910, Helbing und Lichten- 
halm. 103 pp. 8vo. M. 2. 
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T. Carton, Thugga. (Guide aux ruines | 


de Dougga.) Tunis, 1910, Niérat et 


Fortin. 8vo. 


servati nei palazzi pontifici del Vati- 
cano e del Laterano. Milan, 1910, 
Hoepli. 40 pp.; 76 pls. 2001. 


F. v. Duhn, Pompeji, eine hellenis-| Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes 


tische Stadt in Italien. 2. Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1910, B. G. Teubner. 111 
pp.; 2 pls.; 62 figs. M. 1. ; 
Diitschke, Zwei rémische Kinder- 
sarkophage aus dem 2. Jahrh. n. 
Chr. Berlin, 1910, Programm des 
Joachimsthalschen Gymnasiums. | 
17 pp.; pl; 7 figs. 4to. M. 1. 

A. L. Frothingham, Roman Cities in 
Italy and Dalmatia. New York, | 
1910, Sturgis & Walton Co. xix, 
343 pp.; 61 figs. 8vo. 

P. Gusman, L’art décoratif de Rome 
de la fin de la République au IV® 
siécle. Paris, 1910, Eggimann. 
60 pls. 

Haberling, Die Militirlazarette im 
alten Rom. Berlin, 1909, Mittler u. | 
Sohn. 27 pp. 8vo. O. Hanke 
und B. Lehmann, Die neueren 
Forschungen iiber die Varusschlacht. 
Gymnasialbibliothek, Heft 51/52. | 
Giitersloh, 1910, Bertelsmann. 103} 
pp.; 13 figs.; map. 8vo. M. 1.50. 

C. Huelsen, Die neuesten Aus- | 
grabungen auf dem Forum Roma- | 
num. Rome, 1910, Loescher. 30} 
pp.; plan; 20 figs. M. 0.80. — 1 | 
piu recenti scavi nel foro romano. | 
Rome, 1910, E. Loescher. 39 pp. ; | 
tig. 

A. Ippel, Der dritte pompejanische | 
Stil, ein Beitrag zu seiner Ge- 
schichte. Bonn, 1910, Diss. } 

N. Jacobone, Venusia. Storia e topo- 
grafia. I. Trani, 1909, Vecchi. 
4to. 

H. Lamer, Rimische Kultur im Bilde. | 
Leipzig, 1910, Quelle und Meyer. 
iv, 50 pp.; 175 figs. 8vo. M. 1. 
—— R. Lanciani, Das Forum Roma- 
num. Aus dem Engl. iibers. von Fr. 
Brunswick. Rome, 1910, Frank & 
Co. 111 pp.; pl; 53 figs. 4to. | 
M. 4.— Wanderings in the Roman | 
Campagna. London, 1910, Consta- | 
ble. xiii, 378 pp. 8vo. 2ls. 

R. Manzoni, Da Lugano a Pompei con | 
Ruggiero Bonghi. Milan, 1910, G. 
Oberosler. 421 pp. 8vo. 4 fr. 

H. Nachod, Der Rennwagen bei den | 
Italikern und ihren Nachbarn. Leip- | 
zig, 1909, Radelli. viii, 101 pp.; 4 


des Romerreichs. Hrsg. v. O. v. 
Sarwey und E. Fabricius. Heidel- 
berg, 1909, O. Petters. Pt. 32, No. 
8: L. Jacobi, Das Kastell Zugman- 
tel. 215 pp.; 30 pls.; 51 figs. A. 
Mettler, Das Kastell Jagsthausen. 
62 pp.; 4 pls.; 11 figs. A. Mettler, 
Das Kastell Mainhart. 18 pp.; 2 
pls.; 7 figs. Pt. 33: Das Kastell 
Stockstadt. Nach den Untersuchun- 
gen von W. Conrady und C. Wirth 
bearb. v. F. Drexel. 136 pp.; 20 
pls. ; 12 figs. F. Ohlenschlager, 
Rémische Uberreste in Bayern, 
nach Berichten, Abbildungen und 
eigener Auschauung geschildert und 
mit Unterstiitzung des Kaiserl. 
Deut. Arch. Instituts hrsg. Heft 3, 
mit M. Merians Plan von Augsburg. 
Munich, 1910, J. Lindauer. 8vo. 
M. 5.——L. Olivier, En Sicile. 
Guide du savant et du touriste. 
Paris, 1910, Flammarion. 668 pp.; 
8 pls. 8vo. 

Patsch, Archiologisch-epigra- 
phische Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der rémischen Provinz 
Dalmatien. Pt. 7. Wien, 1909, 
Holzhausen. 81 pp.; pl. ; 133 figs. 

Richter, Beitriige zur riémischen 
Topographie. IV: Untergrund und 
Pflaster des Forum Romanum. Ber- 
lin-Schéneberg, 1910, Programm des 
Prinz-Heinrichs-Gymnasium. 29 pp. 
4to. 


B. Schrader, Die rémische Campagna. 


Leipzig, 1910, E. A. Seemann. vi, 
246 pp.; 123 figs. M. 4. c. 
Seitz, L’historien Niebuhr, citoyen 
ae Genéve. Mémoire publié a l’oc- 
easion du Jubilé de l'Université, 
1559-1909. Geneva, 1909, Georg et 
Cie. 20 pp. 8vo. —— K. Smirnow, 
Banks and Bank Deposits in Rome. 
Odessa, 1909. Russian. oO. 
Stiibinger, Die romischen Wasser- 
leitungen von Nimes und Arles. 
Karlsruhe, 1909, Diss. 42 pp.; 18 
figs. 4to. ——R. Subercaseaux, Le 
Latium et la Campagne romaine. 
Rome, 1910, Desclée et Cie. 144 pp.; 
pl. 8vo. 


pls. R. Neven, Le culte d’ Escu- | C. O. Thulin, Die Etruskische Disci- 


lape dans |’ Afrique romaine. Paris, | 
1910, Champion. 79 pp. 5fr.—| 
B. Nogara, I mosaici antichi con- 


plin. I: Die Blitzlehre. II: Die 
Haruspicin. III: Die Ritualbiicher 
und zur Geschichte u. Organisation 


Cc 


Roman Corns] 


der Haruspices. Géteborg, 1905- 
1909, Wettergren & Kerber. G. 
Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana, | 
antica, medioevale e moderna. Vol. | 
If: Via Appia, Ardeatina ed Aure- | 
lia. Rome, 1910, E. Loescher & Co. 
xii, 550 pp.; 3 pls.; 124 figs. 8vo. 
30 1. 


II. ROMAN 


. Bellissima, Brevis descriptio arcus | 

imperatori Traiano Beneventi a se- | 
natu populoque Romano dicati. Pi- 
sauri, 1910, G. Frederici. 21 pp. 
8vo. M. Borgatti, The Mauso- 
leum of Hadrian and the Castle of 
Sant’ Angeloof Rome. An Historical 
and Descriptive Account. Rome, 
1910. 84 pp. 8vo. 1 fr. 

A. Choisy, Vitruve. Paris, 1909, La- 
hure. Text: 3 vols. 386, 327, and 
295 pp. Plates: 95 pls.; 379 figs. 
8vo. 60 fr. 

L. Fenger, Le temple étrusco-latin de 
l'Italie centrale. C£uvre posthume | 
publié aux frais de la Fondation | 
Carlsberg et de l’Académie royale | 
des sciences et des lettres de Dane- 
mark par Chr. Joergensen. Copen- 
hagen, 1909. iv, 24 pp. 

F. Hertlein, Die Juppitergigantensiu- 
len. Stuttgart, 1910, Schweiger- 
bart. 168 pp. 8vo. M. 3. 

E. Kriiger, Die Trierer Riémerbauten. | 
Trier. 1909, J. Lintz. 27 pp.; 5 
plans ; 17 figs. M. 0.50. | 

G. Niemann, Der Palast Diokletians in | 
Spalato. Im Auftrage des k. k. 
Ministeriums fiir Kultus und Unter- 
richt aufgenommen und _ besclhrie- 
ben. Wien u. Leipzig, 1910, A. 
Holder. 115 pp.; 23 pls.; 162 figs. 
M. 120. 

W. Poppe, Vitruvs Quellen im zweiten 
Buche ‘‘de architectura.” Kiel, 
1909, Diss. 65 pp. 8vo. 

jJ. Puig y Cadafalch, Ant. de Falguera, 
J. Goday y Casals. L’arquitectura 
romanica a Catalunya. I: L’ar- 
quitectura romana. L’arquitectura 
cristiana preromanica. Barcelona, 
1909. 471 pp. ; 500 figs. 4to. 

J. Sautel, Le théAtre romain de Vaison. 
Avignon, 1909, Segain. 55 pp.; 5 
pls. 8vo. 

G. Tilemann, Der rimische Kaiser- 
palast in Trier und seine Rekon- 
struktion. 2. Aufl. Géttingen, Hu- 
bert. 16 pp.; 8 pls. 4to. 
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III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


G. Kowalczyk, Denkmiler der Kunst 
in Dalmatien. Mit einer Einleitung 
von C. Gurlitt. Berlin-Friedenau, 
1910, Verlag fiir Kunstwissenschaft. 
M. 125. 


IV. ROMAN VASES 


F. Drexel, Alexandrinische Silberge- 
fiisse der Kaiserzeit. Bonn, 1909, 
Diss. 59 pp. 4to. 

O. Fritsch, Rémische Gefiisse aus 
terra sigillata von Riegel am Kaiser- 
stuhl. Karlsruhe, 1910, C. Braun. 
42 pp.; map; ll pls. 42 pp. M.5- 

R. Knorr, Die verzierten Terra-Sigil- 
lata-Gefiisse von Rottenburg-Sume- 
locenna. Stuttgart, 1910, Kohlham- 
mer. x, 72 pp.; 22 pls.; 15 figs. 
M. 5. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Wandin- 
Bonn, 
60 pp. 


ROMAN 


E. Diehl, Pompeianische 
schriften und Verwandtes. 
1910, Marcus u. Weber. 
8vo. M. 1.80. 

G. Gatti, Lamina di bronzo con iscri- 
zione riferibile alla guerra di socii 
italici Roma. Rome, 1910, Loescher 
eCo. 8vo. 7 fr. 

Landry, Eburodunum. _Inscrip- 
tions romaines trouvées & Yverdon. 
Lausanne, 1910, Rouge. 28 pp.; fig. 
4to. 2 fr. 

E. de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico 
di antichita Romane. Fasc. 106: 
Dendrophori-Diana; 107: Diana- 
Dictator; 108: Dictator-Dinomo- 
getimarus. Cols. 1697-1786. Spo- 
leto, 1910. 8vo. 1.501. each. 


VI. ROMAN COINS 
Haeberlin, Aes grave. Das 
Schwergeld Roms und Mittelitali- 
ens einschliesslich der ihm voraus- 
gehenden Rohbronzewiihrung. I. 
Frankfurt-a.-M., 1910, Baer. xxviii, 
280 pp. 4to. Atlas: 103 pls. M. 150. 
A. Hiibl, Die Miinzensammlung 
des Stiftes Schotten in Wien. I: 
Rémische Munzen. Vienna, 1910, 
C. Fromme. xii, 342 pp. 4to. M.17. 
W. Koehler, Personifikationen ab- 
strakter Begriffe auf rémischen 
Miinzen. Vorliufiger Teil. Kénigs- 
berg, 1910, Diss. iii, 72 pp. 8vo. 


E. 
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CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- | 
NEOUS 


| 


Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden 
Kiinstler von der Antike bis zur 
Gegenwart. Herausg. von M. 
Thieme und I. Becker. 4. Bd. Leip- 
zig, 1910, W. Engelmann. 600 pp. 
with 2 cols. 8vo. —— Alte Inne- 
raume dsterreichischer Schlisser. 
Herausg. von J. Folnesics. I. Abt. 
Vienna, 1910, Schroll & Co. 40 pls. 
Folio. M. 30. Les Animaux 
dans la légende, dans la science, dans 
art ..., ouvrage publié avec la 
collaboration de M. le lieut. Chol- 
let, A. Dayot, H. Neuville, A. Schak 
de la Faverie, D. Behring, etc. 
aris, 1910, Boug & Co. xiii, 502 
pp.; ill. 4to.——W. Armetrong, 
Histoire générale de l'art. (‘* Ars 
una.”) Vol. I: Grande Bretagne et 
Irelande. aris, 1910, Hachette. 
327 pp.; 4 pls.; 599 figs. 16mo. 
——Atti della Soc. piemontese di 
archeologia e belle arti. Fasc. I. 
Turin, 1910, Bocca. 
Svo. 

P. Bacci, Documenti toscani per la 
storia dell’ arte, inediti o rari. 
Florence, 1910. 168 pp.; 13 pls. 
8vo. V. Balzano, L’arte abruz- 
zese. (**Raccolta d’arte.”) Ber- 
gamo, 1910, Istit. ital. d’arti graf. 
163 pp.; ill. 8vo.——G. Barrén, 
Museo Nacional de pintura y escul- 
tura. Catalégo de la escultura. 
Madrid, 1910, J. Lacoste. 298 pp. ; 
92 pls. 8vo. Bau- und Kunst- 
denkmaler des Herzogthums Olden- | 
burg. V. Heft: Die Amter Brake, 
Butjadingen, Varel, Jeves, und 
Riistringen. Oldenburg, 1910, G. | 
Halling. ix, 321 pp.; ill 4:0. 
Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler des Prov. 
Pommern. IIL. Teil: H. Lemcke, Die 


64 pp.; 11 pls. | 


Xv, 132-172 pp.; 137 figs.; 4 pls. 
Jena, 1910, G. Fischer. 8vo. 
Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler der Pro- 
vinz Westpreussen. 3. Bd.: Pome- 
ranien. III: Kreis Stuhm. Bearb. 
von B. Schmid. Danzig, 1910, Kafe- 
mann. xii, 235-384 pp.; 151 figs.; 
24 pls. 4to. Bau- und Kunst- 
denkmaler des Reg.-Bez. Wiesbaden. 
IV: F. Luthmer, Die B.- und K.- 
denkmiiler der Kreise Biedenkopf. 
Dill, Ober-Westerwald und Wester- 
burg. Frankfurt-a.-M., 1910, H. 
Keller. xx, 177 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Dom Beaunier, Abbayes et Prieurés 
de Vancienne France. TT. IL: Prieu- 
rés ecclésiastiques d’Aix, Arles, 
Avignon, et Embrun, par R. P. Dom, 
J.M. Besse. (‘‘ Archives de la France 
monastique,” vol. 7.) Paris, 1910, 
vvre Ch. Poussielque. viii, 255 pp. 
8vo. -—— C. L. Beaurepaire, Derniers 
mélanges historiques et archéolo- 
giques concernant le département 
de la Seine Inférieure et plus spé- 
cialement la ville de Rouen. Rouen, 
1910, Impr. Gy. 353 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

Beschreibung der Bildwerke 
der christl. Epochen. Herausg. von 
den K. Museen zu Berlin. IV. Bad.: 
Die deutschen Bildwerke und die 
der anderen cisalpinen Linder, von 
W. Véige. Berlin, 1910, Reimer. viii, 
338 pp.; 36 pls. 4to. R. 
Billings, The baronial and ecclesi- 
astical antiquities of Scotland. Ed. 
by A. W. Wiston-Glynes. Vol. IV. 
London, 1910, E. Saundon. 122 pp.; 
ill. 4to. A. Bogolubow, Tapis 
de V’Asie centrale. Fasc. 1 & 2. 
Text in Russian and French. Leip- 
zig, 1910, Hiersemann. 24 pp.; 43 
pls.; 2 maps. Folio. —— Marie- 
Anne de Bovet, Cracovie. (‘* Villes 
Wart célébres.”) Paris, 1910, Lau- 
rens. 140 pp.; 118 figs. 4to. 


B.- und K.-Denkmiiler der Reg.-Bez. | R. Caggese, Foggia e la Capitanata. 


Stettin; 9. Heft : Der Kreis Naugard. | 
163 pp.; ill, 14. Heft, 2. Abt.: Das | 
K6n. Schloss in Stettin. 128 pp.; 10} 
pls.; figs. Stettin, 1910, Saunier. 
8vo. Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler 
Thiringens. 34. Heft: G. Voss, | 
Herzogthuin Sachsenmeiningen, 
Kreis Meiningen, Amtsgerichtsbe- 
zirk Meiningen. (Die Stadt Mein- 
ingen und die Landorte. x, 584 pp. 
356 figs.; 74 pls.) 36. Heft: G. Voss, 
Amtsgerichtsbezirk Wasungen. ix- 


(‘Italia artistica.”) Bergamo, 1910, 
Istit. ital. d’arti. graf. 144 pp.; 150 
figs. 8vo. 4 fr. 50.——E. Cain, 
Les pierres de Paris. Paris, 1910, 
Flammarion. 409 pp.; 133 figs. ; 
6 plans. 16mo. F. Campari, Un 
castello del parmigiano attraverso 
isecoli. (Pallaciani Rossi, Rangoni.) 
Parma, 1910. 721 pp.; pl. 8vo. 
—— F. Carabellese, Bari. (‘‘ Italia 
artistica.”) Bergamo, 1910, Istit. 
ital. d’arti graf. 151 pp.; 172 figs.; 


| 
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pl. 8vo. 5 fr.—— Catalogues des 
Musées et Collections archéolo- 
giques de l’Algérie et de la Tunisie. 
Musée Alaoui (suppl. 3d fasc.). I: 
Céramique figurée, par L. Poinssot. 
K: Lampes, par L. Hautecceur. 
L: Carreaux de revétement et tuiles, 
par A. Merlin. M: Poterie, par L. 
Hauteceeur. Pp. 145-332; pls. 71- 
102. — Musée de Guelma, par F. G. 
de Pachtére. 61 pp.; 10 pls. Paris, 
1910, Leroux. 4to. Catalogue 
général illustré du Musée de sculp- 
ture comparée au palais du Troca- 
déro (moulages), par C. Enlart et 
J. Roussel. Paris, 1910, Picard. 
viii, 295 pp.; pls. 8vo. E. B. 
Chancellor, The Lives of the British 
Architects from William of Wyke- 
ham to Sir William Chambers. Lon- | 


don, 1910, Duckworth. 348 pp. 
8vo. Les Chefs-d’ceuvre de I’ar- 
chitecture espagnole. 60 photogra- | 
phies par J. Lacoste avec notes par | 
S. H. Cappes. Paris, 1910, Perche. | 
91 pp.; 60 figs. 18mo. Les 
Chefs-d’ceuvre de la Sculpture. 120 | 
Exemples choisis par G. Gronan. | 
T. I: Depuis les temps primitifs 
jusqu’A Michel-Ange; T. II: De| 
Michel-Ange 4 nos jours. Paris, 
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G. Dehio und G. von Bezold, Die 
Denkmiiler der deutschen Bildhauer- 
kunst. II. Serie. 2. Lief. Berlin, 
1910, Wasmuth. 20 pls. Folio. —— 
Denkmaler der Kunst in Dalmatien 
herausg. von G. Kowalczyk mit 
einer Einleitung von C. Gurlitt. 
Berlin, 1910, Verlag. f. Kunstwissen- 
schaft. I: Salona, Spalato, Knin, 
29 pp.; pls. 1-63. IL: Zara, Arbe, 
Sebenico, Trai, Curzola, Ragusa, 
Cattaro. Pls. 64-132. Folio. —— G. 
Des Marez, Vieux Bruxelles. Brus- 
sels, 1910, G. van Oest & Co. iv, 
19 pp.; 50 pls. 4to. Diction- 
naire historique et archéologique 
de la Picardie. I: Arrondissement 
d’Amiens, cantons d’Amiens, Boves 
et Conty. Paris, 1910, Picard. vi, 
441 pp.; map. 8vo. L. Dimier, 
Critique et controverse touchant 
différents points de V’histoire des 
arts. Paris, 1910, Schemit. ix, 
230 pp. 16mo.—— Documents sur 
Vart décoratif francais du 1X¢ au 
XIX¢* siécle, publiés par L. Leemet 
et Y. Rambosson. Paris, 1910, Fon- 
temoing & Co. 2¢ série, 100 pls. 4to. 

H. A. Douglas, Venice and her 
Treasures. London, 1910, Methuen. 
318 pp.; ill. 12mo. 


1910, Perche (London, Gowans & | Graf zu Erbach-Fiirstenau, Die Man- 


Gray). Each vol. 64 pp.; 60 figs. 
18mo. A. H. Christie, Tradi- | 
tional Methods of Pattern Design- | 
ing. Oxford, 1910, Clarendon Press. 
327 pp.; 31 pls.; figs. 8vo. 6s. 

A. Colasanti, Loreto. Ber- 
gamo, 1910, Istit. ital. @arti graf. 
123 pp.; 127 figs.; 2 pls. 8vo. } 


(** Kunstgeschichtliche 
von k. 


fredbibel. 
Forschungen, herausg. 
preuss. hist. Instit. in Rom.”) 
Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. xi, 58 
pp.; figs.; 14 pls.  4to. M. 
Escherich, Das Kind in der Kunst. 
Stuttgart, 1910, Franckh. 117 pp.; 
32 pls. 8vo. 


W. W. Collins, The Cathedral Cities | E. Faure, Histoire de l’art: L’art an- 


of Spain. London, 1910, Heinemann. 
248 pp.; 60 pls. 8vo.——Congrés | 
archéologique de France. 75° ses- | 
sion, tenue 4 Caen en 1908, par la 
soc. franc. d’archéologie. Paris, 
1910, Picard. T. 1: Guide du con- 
grés. 394 pp.; ill. T. IL: Procés- 
verbaux et mémoires. Ixxviii, 395- 
743 pp. 8vo.——M. Creutz, Die} 
Anfinge des monumentalen Stiles | 
in Norddeutschland. Kéln, 1910. 
70 pp.; 11 pls.; figs. 8vo. M. 6. 

T. Curatolo, La Ceramica nella 
storia, nell’ arte, e nell’ industria. | 
(** Biblioteca popolare di coltura.”) | 
Milan, 1910, Vallardi. 128 pp.; ill. | 
16mo. 


G. Dehio, Historische Betrachtungen 


Munich, | 
8vo. | 


iiber die Kunst im Elsass. 
1910, Oldenbourg. 15 pp. 


tique. Paris, 1910, Floury. 248 
pp.; ill. 8vo.——J. Fergusson, 
History of Indian and Eastern Ar- 
chitecture. Rev. and ed. with addi- 
tions. Indian Architecture, by J. 
Burgess. Eastern Architecture, by 
R. P. Spiers. 2vols. London, 1910, 
Murray. xxiv and xvi, 450 and 521 
pp.; 512 figs. ; 65 pls.; 2 maps. 8vo. 
£2 2s. G. Ferrari, Il ferro 
nell’ arte italiana. Milan, 1910, 
Hoepli. 160 pls. with text. 4to. 
18 fr.—Il legno nell’ arte italiana. 
Milan, 1910, Hoepli. 277 pls. with 
text. 4to. 28 fr.—Lo_ stucco 
nell’ arte italiana. Milan, 1910, 
Hoepli. 205 pls. with text. 4to. 
25 fr. Figurale Holzplastik, 
herausg. von J. Leisching. I. Bd.: 
Wiener Privatbesitz. Vienna, 1910, 


é 
i 
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Schroll & Co. 4 pp.; 60 pls. Folio. | 
M. 50. —— Jeanne de Flandreysy et | 
E. Mellier, Valence. (“ Bibliothéque | 
régionaliste.”) Paris, 1910, Blond | 
&Co. 171 pp.; 31 figs. 16mo. 

A. Fontaine, L’Art dans l’ancienne | 
France, Les Collections de l’Acad. | 
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pp.; 139 figs. 4to.—Briissel. (“Be- 
rihmte Kunststatten.”) Leipzig, 
1910, Seemann. iv, 218 pp.; 128 
figs. 8vo. 


| Inventario monumental de Espaiia, 


Baleares, por D.Carlos Maura. Bar- 
celona, 1910. 75 pp.; ill. 8vo. 


Royale de peinture et de sculpture. | E. A. Jones, The Old Plate of the 


Paris, 1910, Laurens. 291 pp.; 12 | 
pls. 8vo. M. Friedlander, | 
Deutsche und Niederlandische Holz- 
bildwerke in Berliner Privatbesitz. | 
Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. 50 pls. | 
with text ; 100 copies. M. 65. | 
Die Galerien Europas. 5. Bd. Leip- 
zig, 1910, Seemann. 60 pls. with 
text. 4to. P. Gehler, Das Er- | 
scheinungsbild. Eine philosophisch- | 
perspektivische studie. Grimma, 
1910, O. Lorenz. viii, 134 pp.; pl. | 
8vo. A. Germain, Les Néerlan- 
dais en Bourgogne. (‘‘Coll. des 
grands artistes des Pays-Bas.”) | 
Brussels, 1910, G. van Oest & Co, 127 | 
pp.; 32 pls. 8vo.—— J.C. Graham 
and E. M. Derbyshire, San Gimi- 
gnano of Val d’ Elsa in Tuscany. | 
Rome, 1910, Loescher. xvi, 229 pp.; | 
map. 8vo. Guibert, Les| 
Dessins du Cabinet Peirese au Cabi- 
net des estampes de la Bibl. Nat. 
Antiquité, Moyen-Age, Renaissance. | 
Paris, 1910, Champion. 103 pp. ; 
25 pls. 4to. E. Guimet, H. | 
Cordier, S. Reinach, Mlle. D. Me- | 
nant, R. Pichon, von Le Cog, Con- | 
férences faites au Musée Guimet. | 
Paris, 1910, Leroux. 291 pp.; ill 
18mo. C. Gurlitt, Historische | 
Stiadtebilder. XI. Bd. III® Série. 
1. Heft: Danzig. Berlin, 1910, 
Wasmuth. 24 pp.; figs.; 30 pls. 
4to. 
Haendcke, unbekleidete 
Mensch in der christlichen Kunst | 
seit 19 Jahrhunderten. Strassburg, 
1910, Heitz. 296 pp. 8vo.-——E. | 
Heurck et G. J. Boekenoogen, His- 
toire de Vimagerie populaire fla- 
mande et de ses rapports avec 
les imageries étrangéres. Brussels, | 
1910, G. van Oest & Co. 730 pp.; 
figs.; 14 pls. 4to. H. Hilde- 
brandt, Regensburg. (‘‘ Beriihmte 
Kunststatten.”) Leipzig, 1910, See- 
mann. viii, 267 pp.; 197 figs. 8vo.| 
E. Hutton, Siena and Southern 
Tuscany. New York, 1910. xiv, | 
360 pp. 12mo. $2.00. H. Hy- 
mans, Bruxelles. (“ Villes d’art cé- 
lébres.”) Paris, 1910, Laurens. 188! 


Cambridge Colleges. Cambridge, 
1910, Univ. Press. xxxvi, 126 pp.; 
120 pls. 4to. W. Josephi, Die 
Werke plastischer Kunst. (‘‘ Kata- 
loge des germanischen Nationalmu- 
seums zu Niirnberg.”) Niirnberg, 
1910, Schrag. x, 399 pp.; 16) figs. ; 
64 pls. 4to. 


B. Kleinschmidt, Lehrbuch der christ- 


lichen Kunstgeschichte. (‘* Wissen- 
schaftliche Handbibliothek.”) 
Paderborn, 1910,Schéningh. xxxiv, 
640 pp.; 308 figs.; pl. 8vo. ——P. 
G. Konody and M. W. Brockwell, 
The Louvre. London, 1910. 336 
pp. 4to. 21s. G. Kowalczyk, 
Dekorative Skulptur. Figur, Orna- 
ment, Architekturplastik, aus den 
Hauptepochen der Kunst ausge- 
wahlt. Berlin, 1910. iv, 148 pp.; 
ill. 4to. M. 25.— Denkmiler der 
Kunst in Dalmatien. Mit Einl. von 
C. Gurlitt. Berlin, 1910, Verlag. f. 
Kunstwissenschaft. 132 pls. Folio. 
M. 125. Die Kunstdenkmialer 
des Grossherzogtums Baden. VIII. 
Bd. 1. Heft: A. von Oechelhiauser, 
Die Kunstdenkmiler des Amtsbez. 
Sinsheim, Eppingen, und Wiesloch. 
(Kreis Heidelberg). Tiibingen, 1910, 
Mohr. iv, ii, 255 pp.; 13 figs.; 21 
pls.; 4 maps. 8vo. Die Kunst- 
denkmdler der Konigreiches Bay- 
ern. 2. Bd.: Reg.-Bez. Oberpfalz 
und Regensburg, herausg. von G. 
Hager. XVII-XVIII. Heft: F. H. 
Hofmann und F. Wader, Stadt und 
Bez.-Amt Neumarkt. vi, 314 pp.; 
216 figs.; 13 pls.; map. Bez.-Amt 
Nabburg. vi, 155 pp.; 104 figs.; 
8 pls.; map. Munich, 1910, Olden- 
bourg. 8vo. Die Kunstdenk- 
mdler der Provinz Brandenburg. 
I. Bd. 1. Teil: Die Kunstdenkmiler 
des Kreises Westprignitz. Unter 
Schriftleitung von T. Goecke bearb. 
von P. E. Eichholz, F. Solger, W. 
Spatz. Berlin, 1910, Vossische 
Buchhandlung. Ixxxix, 369 pp.; 
357 figs.; 49 pls.; 4maps. 8vo,—— 
Die Kunstdenkmaler der Rhein- 
provinz. Im Auftrage der Prov.- 
Verbandes herausg. von P. Clemen, 
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IX. Bd. 2. Abt.: P. Hartmann und | 
E. Renard, Die Kunstdenkmiiler | 
des Kreises Diiren. Diisseldorf, | 
1910, Schwann. vii, 365 pp.; 227 
figs.; 9 pls. 8vo.——Die Kunst- 
und Altertums-Denkmaler im Koénig- 
reiche Wiirttemburg. Ergiinzungs- | 
Atlas. 25-26 Lief. Esslingen, 1910, | 
Neff. 10 pls. 4to. 
A. de Laborde, Les Manuscrits a pein- | 
tures de la Cité de Dieu de Saint- | 
Augustin. 3vols. Paris, 1910, Imp. | 
pour la Soc. des Biblioph. france. | 
xix, 755 pp. Folio. L. Lanzi, | 
Terni. (‘Italia artistica.”) Ber- 
gamo, 1910, Istit. ital. d’ arti graf. 
150 pp.; 173 figs.; 4 pls. 8vo. 
4 fr. 50. E. de Leguina, Arte 
antiguo (miscellany). Madrid, 1910, | 
Imp. Espafiola. 272 pp. 8vo. 
A. Lenoir, Anthologie d’Art: sculp- | 
ture, peinture (Orient, Gréce, Rome, | 
Moyen-Age, Renaissance, XVII¢ et 
XVIII¢ siécles, Epoque contempo- 
raine). Paris, 1910, Colin. v, 233 
pp.; ill. 4to. 7 fr.50. W. Lim-| 
burger, Die Gebiiude von Florenz. 
Leipzig, 1910, Brockhaus. xii, 233 
pp.; 2 plans. 4to. F. Lorenz, 
Mailand. (“Statten der Kultur.” 25 
Bd.) Leipzig, 1910, Klinkhardt & 
Biermann. M. 3. A. Ludorff, 
Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmialer von 
Westfalen. XXXII: Kreis Wit- 
tern-Stadt. Geschichtl. Einleitung | 
von Darpe. vii, 19 pp.; 16 figs. ; 
4 pls.; 3 maps. XXXIII: Kreis 
Schwelm. Geschichtl. Einleitung 
von G. Diitsche. vii, 43 pp.; 73 
figs.; 16 pls.; 3 maps. Miinster, 
Paderborn, 1910, Schéningh. 4to. 
- Marquiset, A travers le vieux Laon. 
Laon, 1910, Imp. des ** Tablettes de 
VAisne.” 212 pp.; pls. 8vo. 

One Hundred Masterpieces of 
Sculpture from the Sixth Century 
B.c. to the time of Michel Angelo. 
With introd. by G. F. Hill. Lon- 
don, 1910, Methuen. 226 pp.; ill. 
8vo. A. Matthaei, Deutsche 
Baukunst seit dem Mittelalter bis 
zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
(‘Aus Natur und Geisteswelt.”) | 
Leipzig, 1910, Teubner. iv, 132 pp. ; | 
62 figs.; 3 pls. 8vo. A. Maurel, | 
Petites villes d’Italie. Abruz- | 
zes, Pouielles, Campanie. Paris, | 
1910, Hachette & Co. 299 pp.| 
16mo. L. de Mauri, L’ Amatore 
di arazzi e tapeti antiche. Turin, | 
1910, S. Latte & Co. 387 pp.; 50' 
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18mo, —— A. L. Mayer, To- 
(‘‘ Beriihmte Kunststatten.”’) 
Leipzig, 1910, Seemann. viii, 167 
pp.; 118 figs. 8vo. —— P. J. Meier, 
Braunschweig. (‘ Statten der Kul- 
tur.”) Leipzig, 1910, Klinkhardt & 
Biermann. vii, 100 pp.; 10 pls. 
8vo. M. 3. Mélanges offerts a 
M. Emile Chatelain, 15 Avril, 1910. 
Paris, 1910, Champion. xvi, 669 
pp.; ill. 4to. —— The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Catalogue of the 
Collection of Casts. New York, 
1910. Printed for the Museum. 
xxxiv, 383 pp.; 33 pls. 8vo. 

L. de Milloué, A. Moret, R. Dus- 
saud, R. Cagnat, A. Foucher, F. 
Cumont, L. Delaporte, Conférences 
faites au Musée Guimet. Paris, 
1910, Leroux. 295 pp.; ill.; 18mo. 
——U. Monneret de Villard, Le 
Chiese di Roma lI. ‘‘L’ Italia Monu- 
mentale.”) Milan, 1910, Bonomi. 
Ill. 32mo. L. Morel-Payen, 
Troyes et Provins. (‘‘ Villes 
célébres.”) Paris, 1910, Laurens. 
156 pp.; 120 figs. 4to. Mor- 
genlandische Motive, Orig.- Tep- 
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Thiiringen. Ein Beitrag zur Kennt- 

niss der Ordensbauweise. (‘ Bei- | 
trige zur Kunstgeschichte Thiiring- 

ens.”) 2vols. Jena, 1910, Fischer. 

viii, 148 pp. ; 3 pls.; figs. 8vo.— 

J. Scheuber, Die mittelalterlichen 

Chorstiihle in der Schweiz. (‘* Stu- 

dien zur deutschen Kunstge- 

schichte.”) Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. 

viii, 127 pp.; 11 pls. 8vo. A. 

Schmarsow und E. von Flottwell, 

Meisterwerke der deutschen Bild- 

nerei des Mittelalters. ‘Teil I: Die 

Bildwerke des Naumburger Doms. 

Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. 57 pp. ; 

20 pls. Folio. M. 25.——L. Silli, 

Le memorie cristiane della Cam- 

pagna romana. Vol. [: La Via 

Cornelia. Rome, 1910, Loescher. 

Ill. 2 fr.——B. Struck, Mistra. 

Eine mittelalterliche Ruinenstadt. 

Streifblicke zur Geschichte und zu 

Denkmiilern der frankisch-byzan- 

tinischen Zeitalters in Morea. Vi- 

enna, 1910, Hartleben. viii, 164 pp.; 

76 figs.; plans. 8vo.——D. C. 

Stuart, Stage Decoration in France | 
in the Middle Ages. New York, 

1910, Macmillan. 8vo. $1.75. —— 

R. Sturgis, A History of Architec- 

ture. Vol. If: Romanesque and 

Oriental Architecture. New York, 

1910, Baker & Taylor. 480 pp. ; ill. 

8vo. L. von Sybel, Christliche 

Antike. II. Bd.: Plastik, Archi- 

tektur und Malerei. Marburg, 1910, | 
Elwert Nachf. viii, 341 and 44 pp. ; | 
3 pls.; 99 figs. 8vo. 11 fr. 50. 

O. C. R. Syxtus, Nationes archae- | 
ologiae Christianae. Vol. II, pars 

If: Symbola et picturae. Rome, 

1910, Loescher. 5 pls.; 218 figs. 

6 fr. 

Tapisserie de Bayeux, Reproduction 

compléte de la tapisserie-broderie 

de la reine Mathilde. Bayeux, 1910, 

Tostain. 16pls. 4to. J. Tave-'! 
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nor-Perry, Dinanderie. A History 
and Description of Mediaeval Art 
Work in Copper, Brass, and Bronze. 
London, 1910, Allen. 250 pp.; ill. 
4to. Toncelli, La Casa di S. 
Caterina a Siena. Rome, 1910. 
218 pp.; ill. 8vo. 


A. Vetter, Der Dom zu Augsburg. 


Augsburg, 1910, Huttler. 56 pp.; 


ill. 8vo. 


H. Wagner, Studien iiber die roman- 


ische Baukunst in Regensburg. 
Regensburg, 1910, Coppenrath. 80 

.; 39 figs. 8vo. oO. Wulff, 
Altchristliche und mittelalterliche 
byzantinische und italienische Bild- 
werke [in den k. Museen zu Ber- 
lin}. Altchr. Bildwerke. Berlin, 
1910, Remier. viii, 336 pp.; 75 pls.; 
figs. 4to. 47 fr. 


III. RENAISSANCE 


(** Les Peintres illus- 
tres.”) Paris, 1910, Lafitte & Co. 
80 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. G. Arnaud 
d@’Agnel, Les comptes du roi René, 
publiés d’aprés les originaux con- 
servés aux archives des Bouches- 
du-Rhéne. Vols. Ifand III. Paris, 
1910, Picard. 491 and517 pp. 8vo. 
— — Charlotte Aschenheim, Der 
italienische Einfluss in der vlim- 
ische Malerei der Friihrenaissance. 
(**Zur Kunstgeschichte des Aus- 
landes.”) Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. 
vii, 64 pp.; 5 pls. 8vo. M. 3. 

The Evolution of 
Italian Sculpture. London, 1910, 
Murray. 362 pp.; 120 figs. 4to. 
21s. L. Balet, Der Friihhol- 
linder Geertgen tot Sint Jans. The 
Hague, 1910, Nijhoff. 11 pls. 

Giovanni Bellini. (‘‘Collezioni 
miniature.”) Bergamo, 1910, Istit. 
ital. d’ arti graf. 4 pp.; 10 pls.; 
figs. 8vo. S. L. Bensusan, Mu- 
rillo. (‘* Masterpieces in Colour.”) 
London, 1910, Jack. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 
4to. ——E. Bertaux, Donatello. 
Paris, 1910. 20figs. 8vo. 3 fr. 50. 
Beth, Die Baumzeichnung 
in der deutschen Graphik des XV 
und XVI Jahrhunderts. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Landschaftsdarstellung. (‘* Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”’) 
Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. xi, 177 
pp.; 30 pls. 8vo. M. 12. Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, Département 
des Manuscrits. Livre de la chasse 


C. H. Caffin, The 
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par Gaston Phébus, comte de Foix. | 


Reproduction réduite des 87 minia- 
tures du ms. franc. 616 de la 
Bibliothéque Nat. Notice par C. 
Coudere. aris, 1910, 
fréres. 35 pp.; 90 pls. 16mo.— 
Département des Manuscrits. Traité 
W@escrime dédié au roi Henri III, 
par G. A. Lorino, de Milan. 


italien 959 de la Bibliothéque Nat. 
Notice par H. Omont. 
Berthaud fréres. 24 pp.; 66 pls. 
16mo. W. Bode, Die Gemiilde- 
galerie des Herrn A. d. Ritter in 
seiner Villa zu Schénberg bei Cron- 
berg im Taunus. Berlin, 1910, Bard. 
44 pp.; 66pls.; 13figs. 4to. M. 
von Boehn, Guido Reni. 
ler-Monographien.”) Bielefeld, 
1910, Velhagen & Klasing. 123 pp.; 
105 figs. 8vo. J. de Bosschére, 
La sculpture auverroise au XV® et 
XVIesiécle. (** Grands artistes des 
Pays-Bas.”) Brussels, 1909, G. van 
Oest & Co. 194 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 


Botticelli. (‘ Les peintres illus- | 
Paris, 1910, Lafitte & Co. | 
J. Braun, | 


tres.”) 
80 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 
Die Kirchenbauten der deutschen 
Jesuiten. If. Teil (and last): Die 
Kirchen der oberdeutschen und 
der oberrheinischen Ordensprovinz. 
Freiburg-i.-B, 1910, Herder. xii, 
390 pp.; 18 pls.3 31 figs. 8vo. 


Le Breviaire de Philippe le Bon. | 
miniatures des mss. | 


Reprod. des 
nos. 9511 et 9026 de la Bibliothéque 
royale de Belgique, par J. van den 
Gheyn, S. J. Brussels, 1910, G. van 
Oest & 
4to. Das Breviarium Grimani. 
Herausg. von 8S. de Vries und S. 
Morpurgo. 


Fase. 11-12 (and last). 


Delagrave). Pp. 119-180; 80 pls. 
Folio. Michelangelo 
roti, Lettere, con pref. di G. Papini. 
2 vols. Each vol. 160 pp. 8vo. —— 


F. Burger, Die Villen des Andrea | 


Palladio. Leipzig, 1910, Klinkhardt 
& Biermann. 


8vo,. M. 12. 


Painting. 


tury Co. 220 pp; ill. 8vo. $1.20. 


-Baron Carra de Vaux, Léonard | 


de Vinci. 
seurs, Science et Religion.”) 


(**Philosophes et Pen- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1910 


Berthaud | 


Reprod. | 
reduite des 66 miniatures du ms. | 


Paris, 1910, | 


(** Kunst- | 


Co. 24 pp.; 61 plis.! 


Einl. von G. Coggiola. | 
Deutsche Uebers. von K. Friese. | 
Leipzig, | 
1910, Hiersemann (French ed. Paris, | 


Buonar- | 


viii, 152 pp.; 48 pls. 


Story of Dutch | 
New York, 1910, The Cen- | 


Paris, | 
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1910, Blond & Co. 64 pp. 16mo. 
Catalogue of the Early Italian 
Engravings of the British Museum, 
by A. M. Hind and 8. Colvin. Lon- 
don, 1910, Brit. Mus. lii, 628 pp.; 
pls. 8vo.—— Catalogue of the Pic- 
tures in the Collection of the Earl 
of Radnor. By Helen Matilda, 
Countess of Radnor, and W. B. 
Squirre. 2 vols. London, 1910, 
Quaritch. x and vi, 128 and 132 
pp.; 101 pls. 4to, —— Catalogue of 
the Pictures and Drawings in the 
National Loan Exhibition. London, 
1909-1910. Introd. by Sir Charles 
Holroyd. London, 1910, Heine- 
mann, xxxii, 176 pp.; 68 pls. 4to. 
—— W. Chaffers, The Collector’s 
Handbook to Ceramics of the Re- 
naissance and Modern Periods. 
London, 1910, Gibbings. 338 pp. 
8vo. —— Les Chefs d’ceuvre de Car- 
paccioet de Giorgione. Paris, 1910, 
Perche; London, Gowans & Gray, 
66 pp.; 60 figs. 18mo. Chefs 
d’ceuvre de Giotto. London, 1910, 
Gowans & Gray; Paris, Perche. 
65 pp.; 60 figs. 18mo. —— Chefs- 
d’ceuvre de Moretto da Brescia. 
London, 1910, Gowans & Gray ; Paris, 
Perche. 65 pp.; 60 figs. 18mo. 
Chefs d’ceuvre de Andrea Or- 
cagna, Lorenzo Monaco et Maso- 
lino. London, 1910, Gowans & Gray ; 
Paris, Perche. 65 pp.; 60 figs. 
18mo,. —— Les Chefs-d’ceuvre de la 
Galerie de tableaux de l’Ermitage im- 
périal & Saint-Petersbourg. Texte 
par le baron N. Wrangell. New 
York, 1910, Haufstaengl. xxxii, 
239 pp. with figs. 8vo. —— Chris- 
tus am Kreuz. Kanonbilder der 
in Deutschland gedruckten Mess- 
biicher des 15. Jahrhunderts. He- 
rausg. von P. Heitz. Mit. Einl. von 
W. L. Schreiber. Strassburg, 1910, 
Heitz. 26 pp.; 51 pls.; 4to. 
Codices e Vaticanis selecti. photo- 
typice expressi. Vol. XI: Guiliano 
da Sangallo: Il libro Codice Vati- 
cano Barberiniano latino 4424. Con 
introd. e note di Chr. Huelsen. Leip- 
zig, 1910, Harrassowitz. lix, 103 
pp. ; 17 pls. ; 106 figs.; 138 pp. of fac- 
simile. 4toand folio. 425 fr. —— 
A. Colosanti, La galleria capitolina. 
(**Musei gallerie  d’Italia.”) 
Rome, 1910, Garzoni-Provenzani. 
16 pp.; 64 figs. 18mo. Crayons 
francais du XVI° siécle conservés 
dans la collection de M. G. Salting & 


| 
} 
| 
i 
‘ 


H. Egger, 
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Londres. 
Moreau-Nélaton. Paris, 1910, Lib. | 
centr. des B.-A. 26 pp.; 32 pls. 
Folio. —— Carlo Crivelli. (*‘*Colle-| 
zioni miniature.”) Bergamo, 1910, | 
Istit. ital. @ artigraf. 4 pp.; figs. ; 
10 pls. 8vo. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, A New History of Painting 
in Italy. Ed. and suppl. with notes 
by E. Hutton. Vol. III. London, 
1910, Dent. xi, 554 pp. 8vo. 
B. Daun, Veit Stoss und seine Schule 
in Deutschland, Polen, und Ungarn. 
Leipzig, 1910, Hiersemann. iv, 187 
pp.; 89 figs. 8vo. M. 10. G. 
S. Davies, Renascence: The sculp- | 
tured Tombs of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury in Rome, with chapters on the 
previous centuries from 1100. Lon- 
don, 1910, Murray. 402 pp.; 88 figs. 
8vo. 21s. E. H. Day, Re- 
naissance Architecture in England. | 
(** Arts of the Church.”) London, 
1910, Mowbray. 188 pp. 16mo. 
—— D. Decia, Pietro Paolo Rubens 
in Italia. Florence, 1910, tip. Gali- | 
leiana. 27 pp. 8vo.——L. De-| 
lisle, Les Heures dites de Jean 
Pucelle. Manuscrit de la collection 
de M. le Baron Maurice de Roths- 
child. Paris, 1910, Rahir. 88 pp.; 
72 pls. 16mo.—— T. Demmler, Die 
Grabdenkmiiler wiirttemberg- 
ischen Fiirstenhauses und ihre Meis- 
terim XVI. Jahrhundert. (‘* Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”) 
Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. xxi, 248 | 
and xxxix pp.; 30 pls. 8vo. M. 14, 
L. Dimier, L’H6tel des Inva- 
lides. (** Petites monographies des | 
grands édifices de la France.”)| 
Paris, 1910, Laurens. 96 pp.; 42 
figs. l16mo. F. Dornhoffer, Al- 
brecht Diirers Fechtbuch. Vienna, 
1910, Tempski. -—— E. A. Donadini 
and G. Carland, Die Grabdenkmiler 
der erlauchten Wettiner Fiirsten in 
der Kurfiirstlichen Grabkapelle des 
Domes zu Meissen. Leipzig, 1910, 
Hiersemann. 1 p.; 24 pls. Folio. 
M. 100. —— Drawings of Michel An- 
gelo (‘Drawings of the Great Mas- 
ters.”) Notice by E. B. Johnson. 
London, 1910, Newnes. 14 pp.; 45 
pls. 8vo.—— Drawings of Rem-| 
brandt. (‘* Drawings of the Great 
Masters.”) Notice by Malcolm | 
Bell. London, 1910, Newnes. 16 
pp.; 48 pls. 8vo. 
Architektonische 
zeichnungen alter Meister. 


Hand- | 
I Bd. | 
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Vienna, 1910. 5pp.; figs.; 
20 pls.; Folio, M. 100. K. 
Escher, Barock und Klassizismus. 
Studien zur Geschichte der Archi- 
tektur Roms. Leipzig, 1910, Klink- 
hardt & Biermann. viii, 182 pp.; 
22 pls. 8vo. M. 12. Prince 
d@’Essling, Etudes sur l'art de la 
gravure sur bois 4 Venise. 2° partie. 
2 vols Paris, 1910, Leclerc. 680 pp.; 
ill. Folio. 


Fasc. 1. 


Zwanzig Federzeichnungen altceut- 


scher Meister aus dem Besitz des 
Kgl. Kupferstichkabinetts zu Ber- 
lin, ausgewiihlt und eingeleitet von J. 
Springer. (‘* Hausschatz deutscher 
Kunst der Vergangenheit.”) . Ber- 
lin, 1910, Fischer & Franke. iv pp.; 
18 pls. 4to. B. Feliciangeli, 
Sulle opere di Girolamo di Giovanni 
da Camerino, pittore del secolo xv; 
note. Camerino, 1910. 35 pp. 8vo. 
—— J. de Figueiredo, Arte portu- 
gueza primitiva. © pintor Nuno 
Gongalves. Lisbon, 1910, tip. de 
’Annuario comm. 158 pp.; 21 pls. 
4to. —— Florentinische Zierstucke 
im Kupferstiche aus dem XV. Jahr- 
hundert. Herausg. von P. Kristel- 
ler. Berlin, 1910, Cassirer. 25 pls. 
with introd. 4to. Folge vene- 
zianischer Holzschnitte aus dem 
XV.Jahrhundert im Besitz der Stadt 
Niirnberg. Herausg. von P. Kris- 
teller. Berlin, 1910, Cassirer. 16 
pls. with introd.  4to. Fran- 
cisco de Hollanda, Quatre dialogues 
sur la peinture, mis en francais par 
L. Rouanet. Paris, 1910, Champion. 
xxxiii, 237 pp. 18mo. 5 fr. K. 
Friese, Pieter Lastman. Sein Leben 
und seine Kunst. Leipzig, 1910, 
Klinkhardt & Biermann. 44 figs. ; 
12 pls. M. 7. H. E. A. Furst, 
Diirer. (‘* Masterpicees in Colour.”) 
London, 1910, Jack. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 
4to. 


B. Geiger, Maffeo Verona (1574-1618), 


fiir die Markus- 
kirche zu Venedig. Berlin, 1910, 
Ebering. 131 pp. 8vo. M. 3. —— 
Gemailde alter beriihmter Meister im 
herzogl. Museum zu Braunschweig 
in farbigen Reproduktionen. 
Mappe. Wolfenbiittel, 1910, Zwiss- 
ler. 10 pls. 4to. Gemalde- 
galerie im Museum des Prado zu 
Madrid. Fasc. 11-14 (and last). 
Munich, 1910, Hanfstaengl. Each 
fasc. 6 pls. Folio. Text 4to. M. 
Gerlach, Alte Grabmalkunst, Eine 


und seine Werke 
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Sammlung  kiinstlerischer, char-| 
akterischer Grabmiiler Deutsch- | 
lands and Oesterreichs aus der Zeit | 
Anfang des 15. bis Anfang des 19. | 
Jahrhunderts. Mit einem Vorwort 
von J. Dernjaé. (‘ Die Quelle.”) | 
Vienna, 1910, Gerlach & Wiedling. | 
5 pp.; 52 pls. 4to. Geschichte 
der Kunst, dargestellt von ihren | 
Meisterwerken in Tafeln und beglei- 
tendem Text. F. Knapp, Die italien- 
ische Plastik vom 15-18 Jahrhun- 
dert. V. von Loga, Die spanische 
Plastik vom 15-18 Jahrhundert 
viii, 144 pp.; 192 pls. L. Justi, 
Die italienische Malerei des XV 
Jahrhunderts viii, 144 pp.; 192 
pls. Berlin, 1910, Fischer & 
Franke. 8vo. J. Guiffrey, La 
Peinture francaise. Les Primitifs. 
Fasc. 1 (20 pls.). Complete in 3 
fasc, Paris, 1910, Libr. centr. d’art 
et d’architecture. Folio. 


R. Hamann, Die Friihrenaissance der | 


italienischen Malerei. (‘* Die Kunst 
in Bildern.”) Jena, 1910, Diede- | 
richs. 280 pp.; 200 figs. 8vo. M.| 
4.50. G. F. Hartlaub, Matteo da | 
Siena und seine Zeit. (‘* Zur Kunst- | 
geschichte des Auslandes.”) Strass- | 
burg, 1910, Heitz. vii, 143 pp.; 15 | 
pls. 8vo. M. 8. C. Hofstede 
de Groot, Beschreibendes und krit- 
isches Verzeichnis der Werke der 
hervorragendsten hollindischen Ma- 
ler des XVII. Jahrhunderts. III. 
Bd. Unter Mitwirkung von K. 
Friese und K. Erasmus. Esslingen, 
1910, Neff (Eng. ed., Macmillan). | 
vii, ii, 745 pp. 8vo. Holbein. 
(‘** Les peintres illustres.”) Paris, 
1910, Lafitte & Co. 80 pp.; 8 pls. | 
8vo. Hans Holbeins des Aelte- | 


ren Silberstiftzeichnungen im kgl. |S. Killermann, A. 


Berlin. Text von A. 
Leipzig, 1910, Hierse- 
mann. 10 pp.: 72 pls. Folio. 

Holzschnitte zu zw2i Niirnberger 
Andachtsbiichern aus dem Anfange 
des XVI. Jahrhunderts. Herausg. | 
von Campbell Dodgson. Berlin, 
1910, Cassirer. 106 pls. with introd. 
4to. - Hortulus Animae, Cod. 
Bibl. pal. Vindob. 2706. Reprod. | 
with preface by Comte P. Durrieu | 
and notes by F. Domhiffer (com- 
plete publication). 2 vols. Frank- 
furt-a-M., 1910, Baer. 4to. 

HOtels et Maisons de la Renaissance 
francaise. Recueil de documents 
sur l’architecture privée des XV® et 


Museum zu 
Woltmann. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1910 


P. Lafond, Ribera et Zurbaran. 
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XVI° siécles. Introd. et notes par 
P. Vitrey. Fasc. 1-3 (each 25 pls.). 
Complete in 12 fasc. Paris, 1910, 
Libr. Centr. des B.-A. Folio. —— 
The Hudson-Fulton Celebration. 
Catalogue of an exhibition held in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, Sept.—Nov., 1909. Vol. 
I.: Catalogue of a collection of 
paintings by Dutch masters of the 
Seventeenth Century, by W. R. Val- 
entiner. xliii, 162 pp.; ill. Vol. II: 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Amer- 
ican paintings, furniture, silver and 
other objects of art, by H. W. Kent 
and Florence N. Levy. xvi, 160 pp. ; 
ill. New York, 1910. 4to.—— 
A. Hustin, Le Luxembourg .. . 
Des premiers siécles 4 l’année 1611. 
Paris, 1910, Desfossés. xxiii, 218 
pp.; ill. 4to. H. Hymans, 
Antonio Moro. Brussels, 1910, G. 
van Oest & Co. x, 199 pp.; 56 pls. 
4to. 25 fr. 


Mary Inness, Schools of Painting. 


1910, Methuen. 316 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. Inventaire générale 
illustré des dessins du Musée du 
Louvre et du Musée de Versailles. 
T. IV, Corot-Delacroix. Paris, 1910, 
Lit. centr. d’art et d’architecture. 
610 figs. 4to. 


London, 


E. Jacobsen, Sodoma und das Cinque- 


cento in Siena. (‘* Zur Kunstge- 
schichte des Auslandes.”) vii, 130 
pp.; 54 pls. 8vo. M. 20. M. 
Jakel, Zur Komposition des Hans 
Memling (Dissertation). Leipzig, 
1910, Dieterich. 95 pp.; plan; pl. 
8vo. H. Jantzen, Das nieder- 
landische Architekturbild. Leipzig, 
1910, Klinkhardt & Biermann, ix, 
188 pp.; 65 pls. 8vo. M. 12. 
Diirers Pflanzen 
und Tierzeichnungen und ihre Be- 
deutung fiir die Naturgeschichte. 
(**Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte.”) Strassburg, 1910, 
Heitz. x, 121 pp.; 22 pls. 8vo. 
F. Knapp, Andrea Mantegna. 
(**Klassiker der Kunst” XVI.) 
Stuttgart, 1910, Deutsche Verlags- 
anstalt. M. 8. - H. T. Kroeber, 
Die Einzelportriits des Sandro Bot- 
ticelli. Leipzig, 1910, Klinkhardt & 
Biermann. 30 figs.; 12 pls. M. 5. 
(* Les 
grands: artistes.” ) Paris, 1910, 
Laurens. 126 pp.; 24 figs. 8vo. 
—— J. Lange, Studien iiber Michel- 
angelo. Aus dem Dianischen von 


‘ 
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Ida Jacob-Anders. (*' Zur Kunst-| 
geschichte des Auslandes.”) Strass- | 
burg, 1910, Heitz. 70 pp.; 7 pls. | 
8vo. M. 1.50. M. Lautner, | 
Rembrandt. Ein historisches Pro- | 
blem. Berlin, 1910, Walther. 109 
pp.; 6 pls. 8vo.——C. LeBlanc, 
Manuel de l'amateur d’estampes. | 
T. IIf. Paris, 1910, Bouillon. Pp. | 
257-352 w. 2 cols. 8vo.——E. 
Lemberger, Die Bildnis-Miniatur 
in Deutschland von _ 1550-1850. 
Munich, 1910, Bruckmann. xxi, 
396 pp.; 65 pls.; 100 figs. 4to. 
Léonard de Vinci. (‘* Les peintres 
illustres.”) aris, 1910, Lafitte & 
Co. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. — Traité 
de la peinture, traduit intégrale- 
ment pour la premiére fois en 
francais sur le Codex Vaticanus 
(Urbinas), 1270, accompagné 
cde commentaires par Péladan. Paris, 
1910, Delagrave. 251 pp.; 140 figs. 
8vo. ——V. von Loga, Ordnung 
und Katalogisierung eines Kupfer- 
stich-Kabinetts. Berlin, 1910, Re- 
mier. 55 pp.; 3 pls. 8vo. 
Andrea Mantegna, Des Meisters Ge- 
milde und Kupferstiche in 200 
Abbildungen. (** Klassiker der 
Kunst.”) Herausg. von F. Knapp. 
Stuttgart, 1910, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. (French ed. in coll. ‘* Les 
Classiques de l'art.” Paris, Ha- 
chette.) iv, 189 pp.; 200figs. 8vo. 
A. Marignan, Etude sur le 
manuscrit de l’Hortus Deliciarum. 
(‘Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte.”) Strassburg, 1910, 
Heitz. 83 pp. 8vo. C. Martin, 
La Renaissance in France. L’archi- 
tecture et la décoration. 1° série. 
Fasc.1. Completein5fasc. Paris, 
1910, Libr. centr. d’art et d’archi- 
tecture. 20 pls. Folio. E. von 
May, Hans Blenn von Lohr am 
Main. Ein Bautheoretiker der 
deutschen Renaissance. (‘* Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”) 
Strassburg, 1910, Heitz. vii, 85 
pp.; 2 figs. 8vo. M. 3. A. 
Mayer, Das Leben und die Werke 
der Briider Mathius und Paul Brill. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Landschaftsmalerei um die Wende 
des 16. Jahrhunderts. (‘* Kunstge- 
schichtliche Monographien.”) Leip- 
zig, 1910, Hiersemann. ix, 80 pp.; 
61 pls. 4to. M. 30. Cc. H. 
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1910, Jack. 222 pp.; ill. 8vo,—— 
Meisterwerke religidser Kunst. II. 
Serie. Mit Text von J. Damrich. 
Munich, 1910, Gesellschaft f. chr.- 
Kunst. 7 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. Folio. 
Hans Memling, Der Altar- 
schrein im Dom zu Liibeck, 1491. 
Liibeck, 1910, Méller. 1 p.; 9 pls. 
Folio. —— Henriette Mendelsohn, 
Fra Filippo Lippi. Berlin, 1909, 
Bard. vii, 276 pp.; 44 figs. 8vo. 
Misticos de ‘‘ El Greco.” (‘* Los 
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